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In order that church psalmody fling feet and the tramp of late com- 
may accomplish its high end in pub- ers. ‘Thus he goes on, well reminded 
lic worship, its various branches of his weakness, through the invoca- 
must be cultivated with a zeal cor- tion, the reading of the Scriptures 
responding to the general culture of and of the hymn. If now the sing- 
the age. It must win to its service ing that is to follow be what it should 
the best eflorts of genius in poetry be, how great a change soon comes 
and in musical composition; and over that assembly. The Christian 
these labors in its higher depart- psaim, when sacred words, render- 
ments, must be made to move and ed doubly sacred by long associa- 
elevate the whole public mind by tion, are uttered in full choral har- 
means of widely spread and judi- mony—to what shall we compare 
cious instruction in sacred music. it? Itis nota stream nora shower; 

The songs of public worship are it is rather the breeze from heaven, 
one of the most powerful auxiliaries pervading all hearts ere its presence 
for accomplishing the — of “a is known. 

Christian ministry and of the Sab- The united voice of the choir 
bath. In the weekly Bok, of speaks to all hearts. It is so pure 
acongregation, when the high and and elevated that the most refined 
the low, the rich and the poor meet forget that they can criticise ; it is 
together, there is found a diversity so powerful that the dullest can not 
of habits, of character and of tem- but feel. The heart torn with pas- 
perament, w hich the unaided accents sion or cankered with care, has its 
of instruction and prayer may in tumult hushed; trifles and sinful 
vain labor to unite and move with a thoughts have passed away, and the 
pervading and deepemotion. The soul finds itself arrested and still 
minister rises in the pulpit on Sab- in the presence of eternal things. 
bath morning to begin the service. Meanwhile the minister has shared 
As he opens ‘his lips t to ask for the to the full the influence which is 
blessing of God, his voice sounds uniting and kindling the hearts 
weak and thin; ; his words seem to around him. The chill of depres- 
fit away into empty air, or if they sion with which he commenced has 
come back to him from the distant passed away. His heart is warm- 
walls, they come back mingled with ed; his hopes rise ; he feels that he 
the noise of rustling garments, shuf- has found his people, and now when 
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he prays or preaches, they have 
communion with him. 

This precious influence, however, 
is nota thing of course. It is not 
felt wherever a choir sing psalms 
and hymns in meeting; nor in the 
most favored eases do we believe 
we have felt or witnessed 
than the first fruits of 
power. ‘The demands of sacred 
music on all who would aid in its 
advancement, are strict and high. 
Its success requires a combination 
of faithful labor, from the highest 
efforts in Soenpentien, down to the 
simplest el elements of prac tice. When 
this important cause is left to lan- 
guish without any union and steadi- 
ness of aim on the part of those who 
should support it; when the influen- 
tial members of parish will not 
cultivate sacred music themselves, 
nor give their countenance and mon- 
ey for the aid of those who will; 
when in the singing on the Sabbath 
there is neither ** voice” nor ** verse” 
worthy of the name; when the lead- 
er of the choir has for his chief qual- 
ification the power to make a loud 
noise, and the band around him see 
no higher end before them than to 
emulate their leader; when the best 
training the best of them have had, 
has been in a stormy singing school, 
and scarcely a Sabbath passes with- 
out some failure so obvious as to 


more 
its promised 


render the performance a matter of 


sport to all the frivolous minds in 
the house; when such is the condi- 
tion of this sacred art, what can we 
expect will come of it. It is not 
enough to say, that here must be an 
utter loss of the great spiritual good 
which church music rightly perform- 
ed, will, through the divine blessing, 
bring to the souls of a people. It 
were well if this were all. But wide- 
spread mischief has been done. 
The services of the house of God 
have become cheap, and an occa 
sion of ridicule in the eyes of the 
very persons whose salvation, in 
God’s ordinary providence, must 
come from this same source. ‘Those 


who have neglected to honor and ad. 
vance this precious means of grace, 
have sown not chaff merely, byt 
tares and thorns; and they and their 
children will bring the harvest home, 

While the apathy and negligence 
on the subject of church music jn 
many places is gradually undermip. 
ing the re spect for all the instit tutions 
of the church; we gladly notice the 
general fact of a decided improve. 
ment in the character of both sacred 
music and poetry, and in the gen. 
eral diffusion of elementary instrue- 
tion in singing. We are not fond 
of the language of complaint; we 
prefer rather to welcome chee *rfully 
what signs of improvement there 
are, aud offer our small tribute of 
thought to the advancement of a 
growing cause, 

We shall limit our observations to 
a single branch of the subject before 
us—the preparation of books; and 
here we shall have a few things to 
say, as our limits will allow, both 
on books of music, and on books of 
psalms and hymns. 

In regard to the first of these, it 
would seem desirable that a_ better 
understanding should exist between 
the professors of the art, and the 
public. On the publication of every 
new singing book, we hear the com- 
plaint repeated of the innovations 
made in old and time-hallowed tunes, 
Were this complaint uttered by those 
persons only to whom association is 
dearer than thought, and with whom 
change of every kind is an evil; if 
it were not uttered by those whose 
culture and position give them a ti 
tle to be heard, the omission to no- 
tice it altogether, would be an ap- 
propriate and sufficient answer. But 
when, as in some _ instances has 
happened, a considerably numerous 
body of clergymen have united ina 
public expression of their dissatis- 
faction with the course pursued by 
the editors of singing books, we think 
the question involved in the com 
plaint, invites discussion. 

We do not say that there 1s not 
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gecasion for complaint ; but we wish 
toknow how general and sweeping 
the complaint should be, and on 
what grounds it should rest. 

As we understand the case, the 
aggrieved persons protest against 
all changes in the old and standard 
tunes of our church music; espe- 
cially those masterpieces, which, 
like gold in the furnace, have for 
ages stood the fire of criticism. 
These tunes are linked with their 
dearest recollections of Christian 
experience and personal history. 
They were the medium through 
which the awakening and sublime 
traths of religion first entered their 
souls; and through the successive 
sages of their Christian life, these 
old and hailowed strains have con- 
soled and quickened, allfred and 
cheered them on. It seems scarcely 
less than sacrilege for young pro- 
fessors of music, under pretense of 
science, to break in upon this * link- 
ed sweetness,” all instinct to their 
minds with the very soul of religious 
feeling. 

We endeavor to state the feeling 
which prompts these complaints ful- 
lyand fairly, for, in the first place, 
we sympathize largely in them, 
knowing in ourselves what they are; 
and further, we would in any case, 
treat them with entire respect. We 
say with respect, and here we stop ; 
for it is not every thing which is re- 
spectable that should be allowed to 
rule us. 

We say with Pope, we would not 
willingly see even an old post dug 
up, unless necessity required it ; but 
weadd, if it were necessary to set 
anew post in the same place, we 
should proceed to dig up the old one 
with quiet resolution. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We 
do not say we advocate great chan- 
ges in our old church tunes. ‘That 
8a question we have not yet come 
0; but we say the complaints made 
do not rest on any oulie ient basis ; 
they are not discrimin: iting; they 
we made on a principle which would 
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itself annihilate the complaint. For, 
we ask, how far back shall this act 
of immunity from innovation extend ? 
Shail it reach back one generation, 
or two, or five, or to the days of 
Gregory ? Who does not see that, 
fix it when you will, you tolerate all 
innovation up to that time? We 
know indeed the answer that is at- 
tempted to be given to the question 
we have put. These tunes, it is 
said, should be suffered to remain 
in the form which the general voice 
of the public has agreed to accept 
as their highest and best form. 
Now this answer we may easily see 
contains nothing but words. There 
is no such accredited form, sanction- 
ed by the united voices of the public. 
There was a time when this form 
first appeared ; when, for example, 
Old Hundred was first printed in 
half notes instead of quarter notes, 
and so of all others; and when that 
was done, be the date of the change 
what it may, the objector may as- 
sure himself, it was done, not by the 
united voices of the public, but by 
some innovator to the decided annoy- 
ance of the public. ‘Then as well 


as now, we may be sure, old use 
and wont grieved over the changes 


that were taking place in music. 
Then, as now, audacious editors 
troubled the public by altering tunes ; 
or else we should have inherited 
Old Hundred in its genuine form, 
and have the happiness of singing 
it now in the same kind of time in 
which we sing Wells. 

‘Thus it is through this very in- 
novation, now deprecated, that we 
come to possess the old tunes in the 
form we so much admire. The pro- 
test against innovation is in fact on- 
ly the individual’s plea for repose 
in his old habits. The feeling which 
prompts the complaint is not wrong, 
but only the complaint. This feeling 
indiscriminately applied would be 
fatal to all progress, and would have 
nipped in the bud, the fairest fruits 
which it is our inheritance to reap. 
Shall we reap where others have 
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sown, and yet in our turn refuse to 
sow? As we can not repay to our 
fathers’ ashes the debt we owe them, 
what remains for us but to look for- 
ward and sow, that our sons may 
reap ; and, while we treat the past 
with respect, know assuredly that 
the present is better, and that it alone 
is ours. 

Are we then in favor of frequent 
changes in our church tunes? It is 
sufficiently evident from what has 
been said, that this question admits 
of no categorical answer. Every in- 
stance of change must be judged by 
itself on principles of sound and lib- 
eral criticism. 
isan evil. ‘The question must be, in 
each separate case, does the change, 
along with the evil, secure a pre- 
ponderating good ? 

We say this is a question for crit- 
icism. And by criticism we mean 
something more than a reference to 
the caprice of one who happens to 
be entitled professor of music, and 
something more than an appeal to 
the technical terms of thorough base. 
We have small respect for such ap- 
peals, for the purpose now before us. 
Not that some technical knowledge 
of harmony is not requisite for an 
intelligible criticism of the plainest 
hymn tune, but, in the books refer- 
red to, the knowledge is usually com- 
municated in an entirely mechanic- 
al form, and is useful only for the 
purpose of mechanical execution. 
As the wit has said that 


‘© All the rhetorician’s rules 
Teach only how to name his tools ;” 


so in music, the laws which are 
available for the purposes of effect- 
ive composition or criticism, under- 
lie all that the usual books on har- 
mony furnish. 

That our definite meaning here 
may be understood, we remark that 
every tune, (we mean every good 
tune,) is marked by a specific char- 
acter and aim. It is designed, and 
more or less adapted, to awaken 
and express a specific emotion. The 
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value of a tune depends on these 
two things; the greatness or beauty 
of its leading idea, and the degree 
of perfection with which its parts 
are adapted to give that idea expres. 
sion. Every particular then in the 
composition is to be judged in view 
of its adaptedness to contribute to 
the main end. In this view every 
part of the composition is subject to 
criticism. ‘The question is there. 
fore quite removed from the rubries 
of the musical grammar. The mer. 
its of a tune can be judged of only 
by one who clearly apprehends the 
aim of the tune, and can appreciate 
the degree in which its successive 
notes contribute to that end.  Itis 
not enough to quote the rules of har. 
mony in justification of a particular 
chord ; to’say that such a dissonance 
must be followed by such a chord; 
for after that is done, both the dis. 
sonance and the concord into which 
it flows must, in turn, be regarded 
as a single element, and its occur 
rence justified or condemned by ex 
amining its connection with what 
precedes, and its influence on what 
is to follow. 

Here then, we say, is a broad and 
well defined field for the exercise of 
criticism on the changes made in 
church tunes. ‘Those who are griev- 
ed at these changes have here a fait 
arena for sustaining, if they can, 
the charges they make. Let them 
by an intelligible and strict criticism 
show that a tune has been rendered 
less expressive of its leading idea 
by changes recently made in it, and 
they will have done a service for 
which all interested in sacred musi¢ 
will thank them. Bur till this is 
done we can not expect that the 
complaints made will gain the eat 
of scientific men, or influence the 
public in any desirable way. 

To illustrate the idea we have 
suggested, let us suppose Old Hun 
dred to be the tune in which alter 
tions are the subject of complaint. 
As no tune is more deeply engra’- 
ed on the popular mind, in none do 
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the changes that from time to time 
appear, occasion greater offense. 

Let the question now before us 
have respect to the position of a 
single note, the first note of the 
third line in the base; whether that 
note should be on the letter A, the 
key note of the tune, or on the rel- 
ative minor. Now it is nota matter 
of indifference or accident which 
note is here employed; nor is the 
question to be settled by old use, or 
by the musical primer. The ele- 
mentary rules of harmony give us 
no aid in this case; for either chord 
isadmissible in the succession which 
would there occur. 

The answer must be sought in a 
study of the leading idea of the 
tune, and the manner in which the 
successive strains contribute to ex- 
press it. Let us, for the time, ac- 
cept the common arrangement of 
the tune, and inquire what is the 
significancy of having the first chord 
of the third line in the minor mode? 
We shall not stop here to charac- 
terize the minor mode in general 
further than to say, as its broadest 
designation, that it is the natural ex- 
pression of the passive attitude of 
the mind in contradistinction from 
the active. ‘To describe it as ex- 
pressive of plaintive emotions mere- 
ly, is to give ita very inadequate 
designation. Whenever the mind, 
overpowered by the greatness of the 
truths presented to it, or exhausted 
from the intenseness of its own ac- 
tivity, and recoiling from weakness 
or from awe, seeks repose, that pos- 
ture of the soul finds its natural 
expression in music in the minor 
mode. Hence such passages fitly 
find a place in the grandest and 
most ecsiatic strains. 

When the soul that has risen 
heavenward, and lost itself in the 
song of the blessed before the 
throne, is reminded of its frail and 
sinful self, as it soon must be, then 
the tide of song is checked, the 
strong pinions of the soul falter, and 
she sinks down to some resting place 
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uttering the plaintive wail, “ who 
can show forth all his praise.” This 
is the minor key. Itis the utter- 
ance of the overawed spirit, saying 
with Isaiah in the heavenly vision, 
“Woe is me, for mine eyes have 
seen the king, the Lord of hosts ;” 
saying with David, “when I con- 
sider the heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, what is man;” or with John, 
falling down as one dead when he 
saw the throne of God and of the 
Lamb. 

It is in this point of view that we 
see the true use of the minor chord 
in the place we have mentioned in 
Old Hundred. It expresses the mo- 
mentary reaction from the overmas- 
tering power of the preceding strain. 
The majestic march of the second 
line causes the mind to recoil and 
find rest for a moment in the minor 
key. And this idea is beautifully 
carried out inthe remaining harmo- 
ny of the line. From the relative 
minor it passes to the chord of the 
fifth, which is soothing in its char- 
acter, and this chord recurs again 
in the next accented note; and the 
line from this point onward express- 
es the gradual recovering of the 
mind and the gathering up of its 
strength for the last grand line. 
Here the passive and soothing ele- 
ment has entirely disappeared, and 
the tide of harmony swells with cu- 
mulative strength, like the billew 
rolling landward till it breaks and 
melts along the shore. 

This remarkable tune, the one 
tune known of Protestant Christen- 
dom, is all it is described to be, and 
much more. It is usually designa- 
ted as remarkable for its grandeur, 
but it is not more remarkable for 
grandeur than for its sympathy and 
winning love. While it invites a 
thousand voices to join with highest 
endeavor to utter its great ideas, it 
may yet be taken up by a few at 
the Christian communion, and it is 
then no weariness, but a joy and 
rest to sing it. It is this quality, 
taken in connection with its obvious 
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and acknowledged grandeur, that 
constitutes the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the tune. It is full of hu- 
manity. It is no angel’s song. It 
is the song of Christian pilgrims, 
sympathizing with the present and 
the earthly, while uttering the heav- 
enly and eternal. 

If now we revert to the proposed 
change in the harmony, we hardly 
need say that an alteration in the 
first note of the third line would re- 
quire changes in the notes which 
follow in order to preserve the uni- 
ty of the tune, and these changes 
would essentially modify its charac- 
ter. If equally grand in its chang- 
ed form, it would lose the peculiar 
charm which, more than any thing 
else, has enshrined it in all hearts. 

We have spoken of the chord of 
the fifth* as soothing in its character, 
expressive of serenity and repose. 
To show how important are some 
of the simplest elements of harmo- 
ny in giving character to the music, 
we will refer toa well known hymn- 
tune in which this chord may be 
said to predominate—the common 
meter tune Ferry. The character 
of this tune is very marked and 
simple. It is serious and soothing, 
with a tendency to the plaintive ex- 
pression. On examining the har- 
mony, it will be found that not only 
does the chord of the fifth recur 
frequently, but, what is not less im- 
portant, it is thrown in most cases 
on the accented part of the meas- 
ure, thus giving to this element its 
ulmost power. 

That we may look for a moment 
at the above positions in the light of 
contrast, we will refer to the com- 
mon meter tune Christmas, the op- 
posite of the last named tune in all 
its leading characteristics. Perhaps 


* If the expression “ chord of the fifth” 
seems to the musical reader somewhat 
indefinite, he may understand the writer 
as intending, in his criticism, to define 
the character and expression of the har- 
mony by a comparison solely of the air 
and base. 
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the whole circle of our church my. 
sic does not furnish so animatip 
a strain as these few notes of Hap. 
del. ‘The epithet we have chosey 
is the appropriate one to express the 
spirit of the tune. It is not joy, for 
the music suggests nothing already 
achieved to serve as the basis of 
joy; it is not praise for there js 
here no forgetfulness of self, no 
surrender of the personal to the 
heavenly and divine. It is intense. 
ly individual and self-collected. It 
is a trumpet call to battle, and the 
answering shout; as if an angel 
stood, and, while he blew the piere- 
ing notes, pointed the armed Chris. 
tian through the ranks of his ene. 
mies to the golden city, on whose 
walls the blessed are walking in 
white, and have turned to look down 
and watch the coming conflict. 
We are aware that this tune is at 
present but little used; and it is not 
difficult perhaps to state some rea- 
sons for its disuse. So strongly 
marked is it in its character, and 
such the intensity of its tone, that it 
is not often that a hymn entirely fit 
ting is found for it; and besides it 
is no easy tune to sing. With all 
its apparent simplicity, it requires 
for its effective performance a de- 
gree of accuracy in time whichis 
seldom attained by the best choirs. 
We speak considerately when we 
say that a choir may learn to per 
form with applause a score of rapid 
and fuguing tunes, and yet in this 
one so fail in the time as to deprive 
it of half its power. The demand 
for accuracy in time is here most 
imperative, for being, as it is, & 
rousing appeal to the active powers, 
the slightest wavering from the ex- 
act time dissipates instantly its sub- 
lime charm. ‘Then, the tune has 
been a thousand times misapplied. 
Its simplicity of structure has de- 
ceived the ignorant, who have 


thought it a very pretty sort of tune, 
and a very convenient carrier, s0 t0 
speak, for all sorts of hymns. To 
set this tune to a hymn of ordinary 
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or feeble character is like harnessing 
the war-horse, with his neck clothed 
with thunder, to the rich man’s phe- 
ton, and trotting him about the lawn. 
Perhaps the true reason why we do 
not rise to the idea of this tune and 
use it, is the spiritual one that we have 
not faith nor hope nor zeal enough to 
sing it, and so we let it alone. 

Our object however in mention- 
ing this tune was to compare its har- 
mony with that of Ferry, from which 
it differs so widely in its general 
character. This comparison will 
show that the chord of the fifth so 
prominent in the former is scarcely 
found in the latter. We shall not 
stop here to characterize the tune 
further, for our object is not to fur- 
nish a general analysis of it, but to 
show by a few simple examples that 
some of the most important elements 
in giving character to our church 
music are so obvious as to lie within 
ihe reach of all who will study the 
subject with any seriousness and at- 
tention. If this be so, it is the priv- 
ilege of those who claim the right 
to speak to the public on church 
music, to speak intelligibly, and we 
hope they will avail themselves of it. 

We have spoken of the melody 
and harmony of tunes. Scarcely 
less important in determining their 
character is the time in which they 
flow. Each tune has its appropri- 
ate time, which serves better than 
any other to aid in the expression 
of its leading idea. We do not 
mean here by time, slowness or ra- 
pidity of movement, but the relative 
length of notes compared with each 
other. ‘The sentiment which is nat- 
ually expressed in even time is not 
well expressed in triple time ; and 
each character of time has its pecu- 
liar and exclusive powers. 

For illustration of this point, and 
of the others we have mentioned, 
we refer to one more tune ; now for 
the most part thrown out of use, like 
an old giant’s armor. We mean Col- 
chester. The character of this tune 
is quite different from either of those 
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we have described. ‘Though a tune 
of great animation and strength, it 
is not an appeal to the active pow- 
ers, like Christmas, nor is it like Old 
Hundred, a majestic expression of 
objective truth. ‘To designate the 
tune by a single phrase, we would 
say it is the highest utterance of re- 
ligious confidence. While it expres- 
ses the most pervading and penetra- 
ting sense of the infinite and eter- 
nal, it yet suggests throughout, the 
relation of the individual to that in- 
finite and eternal; and this relation 
is that of reconciliation and peace, 
and hence of calm triumph in God. 
It is the steadfast joy of faith, a faith 
that already possesses the foretaste 
of the eternal rest. If now we ex- 
amine the harmony of this tune, we 
shall find an alternation between the 
soothing chord of the fifth and the 
more majestic chord of the key; the 
latter giving utterance to the mighty 
truths, and the former assuring the 
soul of its inheritance inthem. But 
there is another element, contribu- 
ting to the expression of this tune, 
the time. It is in triple time, and 
this feature is not an accidental one ; 
it is essential to the expression of the 
tune as we have described it. Let 
the time be changed to even time, 
and the peculiar power of the tune 
would be lost. It would no longer 
be the utterance of the emotions 
above described, but an attempt to 
utter the truths which should awak- 
en the emotions. The expression 
passes from the first person into the 
third. It ceases to be dramatic, and 
becomes hortatory. Hence its 
soothing notes become expressive 
of indifference, while its more pow- 
erful chords are a laborious clamor 
of sounds, bereft of half their mean- 
ing ; and the whole tune, instead of 
being easier for a choir to sing, than 
before, is in fact, notwithstanding its 
shortened time, more wearisome and 
exhausting. ‘The same remark will 
apply in reference to the change 
from triple to even time sometimes 
made in Mear. The change is 
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made with the praiseworthy design 
of bringing the tune more entirely 
within the physical powers of the 
choir; but this is short-sighted poli- 
cy; for while the physical difficul- 
ties are thus diminished one third, 
the inward inspiration is diminish- 
ed two thirds, and the case is worse 
than before. We have in the above 
rases applied a principle, before stat- 
ing what that principle is. We re- 
mark, then, that the expression of 
triple time differs from that of even 
time in this, that to the dynamic ac- 
cent or emphasis of the latter there is 
added the emphasis of time. ‘Triple 
time is therefore, rhetorically con- 
sidered, the reinforced or stronger 
form of expression. It follows from 
this, that it is the appropriate form 
in the utterance of thoughts which, 
if read or recited, would demand 
the rhetorical emphasis of time ; and 
is inappropriate in cases where such 
emphasis is not admissible. Hence 
it is suited to express entreaty, but 
not warning; for, in the reading 
of poetry, expressions of entreaty 
would naturally take the emphasis 
of time; while the utterance of 
warning would be in repressed and 
even tones. 

We have given these very brief 
and general illustrations rather to 
excite an interest in this branch of 
our subject, than with any thought 
of their adequacy or completeness. 
They may serve to suggest the im- 
portant truth, that, so far as our pres- 
ent inquiries are concerned, church 
music is only a more impressive 
mode of uttering the language of sa- 
cred poetry. Every element, then, 
in a tune, and every particular in its 
performance in this choral recitation, 
is legitimate matter for criticism, as 
much as the tones of a reader’s voice. 
And the final appeal in this criticism 
is not to books and rules, but to the 
soul ; for rules and books are worth- 
less except as they teach us better 
to understand what the soul felt be- 
fore books were written, and what 
it feels without their aid. 
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We will close our remarks on this 
branch of our subject, by noticing 
some changes that have recently 
been made in a few of our church 
tunes. ‘The first instance we will 
speak of, is in a tune where the old 
movement of time was so firmly in. 
trenched by long usage, that a slight 
change in two measures has served 
almost to unfit the tune for present 
popular use, 

In no instance that we know of 
has a change in the time ofa tune 
occasioned such universal and mark. 
ed offense, for it is a tune which 
every body sings, and its rhythm 
constitutes a very prominent feature 
in its general effect. Yet the change 
that has been made is strictly defen. 
sible, and was imperatively called 
for. We would advocate it, even 
should it seem to throw the tune out 
of use for a whole generation. Let 
it lie in silence, if it needs must, till 
the remembrance of its old rhythms 
shall have quite died out, and then 
it can be taken up and sung asit 
should be, and without offense. We 
refer to the tune Windham ; and the 
change is in the last line, where the 
immediate succession of four quarter 
notes is changed, and a rhythm sub 
stituted to correspond with the pre 
ceding lines. ‘The whole time of 
the tune has indeed been changed 
from common to triple time, but 
no important change is felt except 
at the point we have named. The 
change is justified by the fact that 
the former rhythm indicated a falling 
off in the emotion, similar in effeet 
to the hurried reading of the closing 
line in a solemn stanza in poetry. 
The increased power of the tune is 
at once perceptible to one who can 
listen to it free from the bondage of 
association and with an ear open to 
its true expression. 

A similar change of time has been 
made, with entirely different effect, 
in two other tunes, Sterling and Ol 
mutz. Here the feeling does not 
demand a full and prolonged utter 
ance, and hence the check given t 
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the flow of the rhythm is at war with 
its leading aim. 

A much greater injury has been 
done by the change of time made 
in the tune Marlow. This chant, 
one of the most powerful in our col- 
lections of tunes, in its former rhythm 
of even time, has, by the change in 
its time, been deprived of all that is 
distinctive and grand in its charac- 
ter; and, from being a most exciting 
and elevating strain, has become a 
merely commonplace medium for 
the singing of indifferent hymns. 
With what ideas of musical effect, 
any editor should have been willing 
to exchange the irrepressible power 
of the last line, in its old form, for 
the tame and flat conclusion we now 
hear, we can not surmise. 

It may be said that the new ar- 
rangement has at least the advan- 
tage of avoiding some harsh discords 
that injured the tune in its former 
state. We think it may be shown 
that a change in the harmony was 
entirely uncalled for in the former 
arrangement. Strong as the discords 
were, and they were the strongest, 
such was the power of the tune that 
they were borne along and reduced 
into perfect unison with its leading 
idea. No better proof of this need 
be given than the fact that the pow- 
et and spirit of a choir uniformly 
rises while performing this tune in 
its old and majestic style. 

The extent to which the preced- 
ing remarks have been carried will 
induce us to limit what we have to 
say on the subject of psalm-books 
toasingle particular ; and that most 
closely connected with music. 

The increasing attention recently 
paid to expression in sacred music 
has led to the somewhat general 
adoption of systems of notation in 
the prir‘ing of hymns, as a guide to 

t choir in their performance. 
Without stopping here to compare 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of such a system of notation, we may 
say that the work of affixing such a 
system of marks to a body of psalms 
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and hymns is one of great delicacy 
and responsibility. Here is no field 
for the display of individual fancies 
and caprices of taste. It is a trans- 
action with the common heart of a 
whole people ; and he who has not 
a quick and sure sympathy with its 
pulsations should not volunteer in 
such a work. It is by no means 
certain that the exclusive pursuit of 
sacred music as a profession, with 
all its seeming advantages, may not 
tend in some important respects to 
disqualify a person for such a work. 
The singer or musician has necessa- 
rily much to think of besides the 
moral effect of the music or the 
hymn. He can not well forget his 
professional place, and may, with 
the best intentions, acquire habits 
and fancies, which his kind friends 
(a man’s worst enemies in such a 
case) will encourage him to regard 
as graces and signs of genius; and 
thus the favorite feats at the organ, 
or with the voice, the startling tricks 
of soft and loud, come to be looked 
on by the fond performer as illustra- 
tions of high laws of taste. Alas! 
for the victims of such practice. 
They come and sit together in the 
holy place, and wait in stillness that 
they may be rapt in sweet and 
awful song ; and what do they hear? 
The organ, the choir, the chief sing- 
er. They think of the singing school, 
of the organist or fiddler, and won- 
der how he performs such feats. 
It might not be quite in keeping to 
describe such ambitious performers 
by the pastoral phrase ready made 
to our use— 
“ Who their lean and flashy songs 


Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw,” 


But certain it is— 
“The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” 


We have seen the people look up, 
and we want no sadder sign, that 
then the influence of the music is 
entirely aside from its true aim. 
We may remark further, that the 
performer can not know so well as 
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another the effect which music has 
on those who listen. His mind is 
necessarily in the active and not in 
the passive attitude. We should 
therefore expect to find the best 
knowledge of musical effect in one, 
who, while he was not ignorant of 
music, should not be occupied in its 
performance. 

We cheerfully acknowledge what- 
ever special advantages there are on 
the side of the professed musician, 
and accept gladly all the aid offer- 
ed to the cause of church psalmody 
from whatever quarter it may come. 

In inquiring into the wants of 
the New England Congregational 
churches in reference to the present 
subject, our attention is naturally di- 
rected to the two books of psalms 
and hymns which alone, since the 
exclusive use of Watts in the origi- 
nal form and of Watts as edited 
by Dwight, have been extensively 
adopted among us—the Christian 
Psalmody, edited by the venerated 
Dr. Worcester; and the Church 
Psalmody, more recently introdu- 
ced. Of the former it may be 
enough to say, that it was a great 
advance on what had been before, 
while its defects were sufficient to 
encourage farther attempts in the 
same line. 

That some of these defects should 
be remedied in the more recent 
work, is no more than might have 
been with confidence expected from 
the talents and the opportunities of 
its editors. The work is marked 
by a strict attention to lyrical struc- 
ture, and the careful rejection of 
faulty expressions. There is also 
a large addition to the number of 
hymns before in use. But we are 
constrained to add that if this book 
presents us with the best collection 
of sacred hymns which our lan- 
guage can afford, we must feel that 
as yet we are not rich in sacred 
poetry. 

Our particular object however is 
to speak of the system of notation 
adopted in this work, as the guide 
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in musical expression. We are 
aware of the claims to a candid 
and indulgent criticism which any 
attempt of this kind presents. It jg 
not to be expected that such a work 
should be perfect. It is a work of 
taste, in a department of acknovw. 
ledged difficulty, where the canons 
of criticism have yet to be written, 

The most that should be demand. 
ed by the public, in such a case, is 
that too much should not be attempt 
ed; that what is done be based on 
broad and unquestionable principles; 
and that the execution of the work 
exhibit, throughout, the assiduous ap- 
plication of musical and poetic cul- 
ture. If these conditions are fulfil]. 
ed, the occasional occurrence of a 
faulty direction will not constitute a 
valid objection to the work. The 
strictures we have to make however 
do not relate to faults of this minor 
or accidental character ; but to faults 
where the principle of notation is 
utterly indefensible, and the errors 
so marked as to defeat, where they 
occur, the aim both of the poetry 
and of the music. 

That we may have distinctly in 
view the general principles by 
which we must test the instances 
we shall adduce, we remark that 
so far as the physical conditions 
of singing will admit, the rules for 
musical expression must be the 
same as the rules for expression in 
rhetorical reading. They are both 
limited to the same sphere. If 
tones in reading—observe we do 
not say words, for they have by ar 
bitrary association an independent 
meaning—if tones in reading cat 
not describe external objects, nor 
even suggest any thing in space, but 
only what is internal, so it is with 
tones in singing. ‘The descriptive 
powers of music are limited strict 
ly to what falls in time, and can 
never pass into space. ‘True, it's 
said Haydn has described the ob 
jects of nature in the Creation. But 
how has he done this? Masses 
powerful disconnected sound do not 
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suggest an elephant or leviathan ; but 
they may, by natural association, be 
suggestive of huge ungainly motion, 
and if, meanwhile, the accompany- 
ing words tell of the elephant or le- 
yiathan, these suggested motions may 
be attributed to the creatures named, 
and thus the description be made 
more picturesque by the aid of mu- 
sic. And this is the only mode ex- 
cept in the direct imitation of sound, 
in which music can be suggestive of 
objects in external nature. 

We remark, further, as a rule for 
both musical and rhetorical expres- 
sion, that when an idea is brought 
into bold relief by means of contrast, 
the voice should harmonize with the 
leading idea, and not become panto- 
mimic of the secondary idea, which 
is only introduced as a foil to set off 
the principal thought. Thus, if the 
language expresses joy on deliver- 
ance from peril, the tone of voice har- 
monizes with the present triumph, 
and not with the past danger. If the 
words deplore the fall from a former 
happy state, the tones harmonize 
with the present wretchedness, not 
with the past joy. t 

The contrasted‘ideas ma¥ indeed 
beso expanded as to demand that 
the voice take the tone of each suc- 
cessively. But we are now treating 
of those brief expressions where 
there is no description, but only the 
utterance of feeling through the aid 
of contrasted ideas. As in the fol- 
lowing instances. We quote from 
Church Psalmody, affixing the marks 


of notation as they stand in the 
book. 


— Begirt with thee, my fearless soul, 
?. he gloomy vale shall tread. 


On what principle, we ask, is the 
second of these lines to be sung 
soft? We can easily see what 
probably led to the notation, and 
as easily see that the notation is en- 
tirely wrong. Here is no descrip- 
tion of the gloomy vale. A gloomy 
vale can not be described by mu- 
sical sounds, but only the feelings 
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or actions of one passing through it. 
But the feelings of the person here 
passing through it are triumphant, 
and not sad. The moment the 
voice falls into the soft expression 
in this line, the tone belies the whole 
sentiment of the couplet. Instead 
of treading the gloomy vale fear- 
lessly, it falters at the very mention 
of it. We have read of one Faith- 
ful who actually went through the 
gloomy vale, uttering somewhat 
loudly these same cheering words 
as he went, so that his fellow pil- 
grim in the darkness behind him 
was encouraged on his way. We 
were taught to suppose that this 
Faithful acted here in a natural 
way for a brave man; but it seems 
that his manner was in bad taste. 
It must be urged in apology for him 
that he was a somewhat antiquated 
personage, and probably his old 
hymn-book had not the marks of 
expression in it. 

But, to treat this notation with a 
seriousness it does not deserve, we 
will put it to the test of reading. 
No good reader would read the 


. Gguplet as it is here marked, and 


this is decisive of the question. Is 
it asked, what shall express the 
character of the vale, if the soft 
expression of voice is not to do it ? 
We answer the adjective gloomy ; 
and for the force of this the in- 
quirer must go to the dictionary. 
We have dwelt the longer on this 
example, because its notation is 
characteristic of a numerous class 
of cases in the book. Witness the 
following : 
Then let our humble faith address 
His mercy and his power; 


mf. We shall obtain delivering grace 
> In each distressing hour. 


Thus, in the very language of 
hope and triumph, the mere men- 
tion of the evil triumphed over, 
makes the heart faint and the tongue 
falter. Can there be a more utter 
incongruity in any thing pertaining 
to art? 

In that noble breathing for the 
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Holy Spirit, the property of all 

Christian hearts, the devotional feel- 

ings of the congregation are trifled 

with as follows: 

mf. Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, 
With all thy quickening powers ; 


> Come shed abroad a Saviour's love, 
And that shall kindle ours. 


We quote again : 
mf. With joy, where’er thy hand shall lead, 

. The darkest path I'll tread ; 

Z. With joy I'll quit these mortal shores, 
en. Aud mingle with the dead. 

What confusion is here! the words 
expressing courage throughout; the 
music expressing courage where 
there is nothing to try it, but quail- 
ing the moment the appalling ob- 
ject comes to view. 

Once more : 

Bright garlands of immortal joy 

Shall bloom on every head ; 
> While sorrow, sighing, and distress, 
Like shadows all are fled. 


We shall not spend words in 
characterizing this last notation. We 
recommend to all, who shall under- 
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take to supply marks of expression 
for the use of singers, to study the 
fact that the dictionary is des} 

to teach the meaning of words; and 
the varied tones of voice, to ex. 
press the emotions which the words 
awaken. 

We are by no means unmindful 
of the many merits of the work we 
have here noticed; but its faults 
can not be lightly spoken of. We 
think the labor of furnishing to our 
churches such a hymn-book as the 
times demand, waits for other hands, 

He who shall embody and bring 
before the public the best treasures 
our language contains in sacred po. 
etry, at once simple and glowing, 
chaste in form and instinct with the 
fire of holy feeling, will do an im. 
portant work for the souls of the 
people—a work too, which, what. 
ever be its pretensions in regard to 
directing the singer’s performance, 
will have a most happy influence on 
the general taste, and on the pro 
gress of sacred music. 
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THE INCREASE OF CRIMES AGAINST LIFE. 


Untiu a very recent period, the 
soil of New England has rarely 
been wet with unhallowed blood ; 
an atrocious murder furnished a tale 
of horror for half a century. The 
inhabitants of our busy cities as well 
as of our quiet villages slept in un- 
bolted houses, nor were their slum- 
bers disturbed by dreams of robbers 
or assassins. A capital trial attract- 
ed the attention of the whole com- 
munity ; and a public execution col- 
lected together the only mass meet- 
ings then known. Now, scarcely a 
term of court passes without the 
impanneling of a grand jury in a 
ease of life and death. The young- 
est judge on the bench in Connecti- 
cut has already tried three cases of 
murder. ‘That feeling of security 


which constituted one great charm 


of a residence in the land of the 
Pilgrims is painfully diminished, and 
we begin to look for protection to 
watchfulness by day, and to bolts 
and bars by night. What has pro 
duced this melancholy change? We 
answer, the causes, direct and re 
mote, are various and of a compli 
cated character. 

Among them may be mentioned 
the constantly diminishing value that 
is set upon human life. Formerly 
the death of any individual was te- 
garded as a loss. Any human be 
ing, in the arithmetic of social life, 
was estimated at something more 
than a cypher. But as population 
increases, individuality is lost. tis 
scarcely in the power of the warm 
est benevolence to shed a tear @ 


the death of one of the myriads 
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who swarm on the plains of China 
or Hindostan. ‘This natural feeling 
is strengthened by the maxims of 
modern warfare—the general in 
forming his plan for a battle, deter- 
mines whether he shall maintain 
certain positions or not, by throwing 
into one scale the importance of the 
object, and into the other the num- 
ber of lives which he can afford to 

If he finds the sacrifice not 
too dear, he builds his ramparts of 
human bodies with as much indiffer- 
ence as he does those of wood and 
sone. This sanguinary arithmetic 
establishes his reputation as a war- 
rior even more than his courage ; 
and nations vie with each other in 
conferring honor upon the whole- 
sale homicide. 

The mixture of individuals of 
diferent races and nations has a 
tendency to weaken the bonds of 
sympathy in a community. A feel- 
ing of brotherhood among those 
who look back to a common origin 
operates, even unconsciously, as a 
powerful restraint on acts of vio- 
lence. On the contrary, the mere 
relationship of a common humanity 
proves but a feeble barrier against 
the impulses of avarice or revenge. 

Temptations to crime arising from 
the loss of property or disappointed 
ambition, since riches seem to have 
taken wings, and honor is but a fleet- 
ing breath, have become to many 
imesistible. ‘The universal homage 
paid to wealth and power have ren- 
dered life without them an intolera- 
ble burthen, and a remedy is sought 
in suicide or murder. 

The absurd and barbarous custom 
of carrying deadly weapons in a 
peaceable community, a fashion 
which admits of no apology except 
the necessity which is created by 
itself, may be ranked among the 
causes of the alarming increase of 
homicide, The duration of pas- 
sions is inversely as their intensity. 

t degree of sudden violence 
which is necessary to imbrue the 
hands in blood, lasts but a moment, 
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and if an opportunity for its gratifi- 
cation is not presented, the explosion 
passes off without injury. Many 
men, whose rashness has brought 
them to the prison or the gallows, 
might exclaim, in the language of 
King John— 

“ How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 

Makes deeds ill done.’’* 

Another principal cause of the 
increase of capital crimes seems to 
be the diminished dread of a trial. 
All experience establishes the fact, 
that fear is the most efficacious re- 
straint upon vice. Formerly, to the 
dread of punishment was added the 
scarcely less powerful dread of a 
public investigation. The forms 
and ceremonies of courts were cal- 
culated to fill the mind with awe. 
The severity which marked the 
countenance of the judge, the so- 
lemnity which pervaded the whole 
assembly, the coldness with which 
every eye was turned upon the pris- 
oner at the bar, inspired his soul 
with a terrible presage of what was 
to follow. Now the scene has en- 
tirely changed. The judge has be- 
come familiarized to cases of life 
and death, and his countenance in 
the progress of such a trial no long- 
er wears that awed and awful ex- 
pression which it wore in other 
times. The crowd who are drawn 
to the court-house by the excitement 
of the occasion, are listening with 
comparative indifference to the de- 
tails of the transaction, or yawning 
with disappointed curiosity ; the un- 
employed members of the bar are 
whiling away their time in reading 
newspapers, or watching the effect 





* Happily the practice of carrying dead- 
ly weapons has not yet become common 
in this part of the country, being confined 
in a great measure to those few whose 
ideas on such subjects are not indigenous 
to New England. But the few who, in 
imitation of barbarous customs elsewhere 
prevalent, do carry such weapons, are 
the very individuals in whose hands a 
deadly weapon is most likely to be em- 
ployed for a deadly purpose upon some 
sudden impulse. 
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of the testimony upon the looks of 
the accused. Ata recent trial of a 
woman for murdering her own child, 
an aged gentleman, formerly a pub- 
lic prosecutor, who happened to 
come in, mistook the case for an ac- 
tion of assault and battery. The 
indictment of a grand jury no long- 
er puts the prisoner at the bar out 
of the pale of society. The public, 
adopting and misapplying the char- 
itable maxim of the law, that every 
one is presumed to be innocent un- 
til he is proved to be guilty, is too 
prone to regard every charge of 
guilt as an apparent wrong, and the 
higher the charge the greater of 
course the injustice. Hence, the 
prisoner’s box, instead of being a 
place where he must “ face a frown- 
ing world,” is one to which many 
eyes are directed beaming with the 
most encouraging sympathy. If 
the transaction is one of peculiar 
enormity, the accused becomes the 
lion of the day, and perhaps finds 
himself elevated to a position to 
which he could in vain have aspired 
in a life of virtue. His looks, dress, 
and manners, become a matter of 
public interest, and the reporter and 
engraver vie with each other in 
their efforts to gratify public curios- 
ity. The health and avocations of 
royalty itself can not boast of more 
anxious and authentic bulletins. 
Modern trials furnish an incentive 
to the perpetration of crime. 

The constantly increasing difficul- 
ty of procuring convictions on in- 
dictment for murder, when there is 
no real doubt of the guilt of the 
accused, is another encouragement 
to the commission of capital of- 
fenses. A hardened and experien- 
ced offender learns to calculate the 
chances of escape, and finding that 
as the atrocity of crime increases 
the danger of it diminishes, he se- 
cures his safety by the blood of his 
victim. An inmate of the Connec- 
ticut state prison was sent there as 
a robber, on evidence that failed to 
convict him asa murderer, although 
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the robbery was committed on the 
dead body of the man whom he had 
deliberately shot. A compassionate 
jury let the hardened wretch 
free ; but the outrage was too great 
even for modern sympathy to tole. 
rate.* 

The difficulty of procuring a con. 
viction is frequently owing to an 
abuse of a just and merciful privi- 
lege, which is conceded to the ac. 
cused by the common law, and 
which is called a peremptory chal. 
lenge. By means of this, the ac 
cused has it in his power to exclude 
a certain number of the jurors who 
have been empanneled to try him, 
without assigning any reasons. This 
rule is founded on the supposition 
that the prisoner may have personal 
knowledge of some prejudice or 
other disqualification of the juror, 
which he is not able to prove by 
testimony. In this day of hostility 
to capital punishment and sympathy 
with crime, the prisoner, having as- 
certained the principles and charac. 
ter of those who have been sum. 
moned to try him, can at once ex 
clude all whose love of justice and 
firmness of purpose he has reason 
to fear. Having at length succeed. 
ed in finding twelve men timid and 
weak minded enough for his pur 
pose, he considers his acquittal! al- 
ready secured. If however his trial 
occurs ina section of the country 
yet uncontaminated with modern no 
tions of justice, he may use the 
same privilege as a means of bring- 
ing into the jury-box some consti 





* It is diffieult to doubt that the acquit 
tal here referred to, which took place in 
Middlesex County,—and the consequent 
impression that a Middlesex jury, th 
they might find a verdict against a 
ber, would find none against a murderer, 
—had an effect in a recent instance in 
that same county. The burglar, surpri- 
ed in the act of plunder, judged instantly 
that his safest course was to murder th 
witness who had surprised him. Its 
difficult to think that his mind, in form- 
ing that instantaneous judgment, was not 
under a bias from what was then the last 
trial for murder in that county. 
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entious but obstinate dunce, whose 
mind he can imbue with the doc- 
tine of a reasonable doubt. This 
can usually be effected without diffi- 
culty when the evidence is solely 
circumstantial. It is easy for such 
a juror to mistake the confusion of 
ideas in his own mind, for uncer- 
tainty in the testimony ; and having 
the full evidence of his own con- 
sciousness of the existence of doubt, 
he refuses to yield until the impa- 
tience of his fellow jurors discharges 
the offender. 

Unfounded acquittals are some- 
times obtained through the influence 
of public sentiment. The ears of 
jurors are guarded by the law against 
improper communications, but their 
eyes are left open; they can read 
without difficulty the feelings and 
opinions of the multitude. Few 
men are capable of being entirely 
winfluenced by the judgment of 
others. Hence the question virtual- 
lytried in many instances is, not 
whether the accused ought to be 
hung, but whether the deceased 
ought to have been killed. If the 
public entertain the latter opinion, 
the jury will justify themselves per- 
haps in setting at liberty the volun- 
weer executioner. 

In many cases, atrocious crimi- 
nals are indebted for the preserva- 
tion of their lives, to some sciolist of 
the medical profession, who can in 
this respect, at least, boast of his 
success in robbing the grave of its 
vitims. He is able to prove toa 
wondering jury, that most cases of 
aggravated offenses, are merely the 
results of undiscovered maladies ; 
and that the perpetrators are so far 
from deserving death at the hands 
of the executioner, as to need only 
the benefit of his care and skill, in 
order to their becoming safe and 
worthy members of society. He 
tan prove to a demonstration, that 
% appetency for crime, is only a 

roportionate development, or a 
morbid state, of a certain portion of 
the brain, for which the poor patient 
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is no more responsible than he would 
be for the small pox or the plague. 
The jury, glad to be relieved from 
a painful duty, charitably pronounce 
the prisoner insane, which judgment 
wiser men transfer from the accused 
to his preserver. 

Probably, however, the increasing 
uncertainty whether, in case of con- 
viction the penalty of the law will be 
rigidly enforced, has done more than 
any thing else, to multiply capital 
offenses. The antipathy which so 
many feel to capital punishment, 
and the sympathy which few can 
avoid, for human suffering, however 
well merited, enable the friends of 
the convict, to make powerful ap- 
peals to executive or legislative clem- 
ency. Unhappily the temptation to 
indulge the natural feelings of com- 
passion, strengthened by a desire to 
gratify a numerous and respectable 
body of petitioners, too often proves 
irresistible ; consequently the legis- 
lature virtually annuls the law which 
itself has enacted ; for the chief ma- 
gistrate whose duty it is to see that 
the law is executed, is the first to 
destroy its efficiency. 

In tracing to its sources the in- 
crease of crimes against life, we 
must not overlook the influence of 
the unprincipled portion of the press. 
The art of printing, which has prov- 
ed to so many a “ savor of life unto 
life,” has also been to thousands “a 
savor of death unto death.” Those 
winged messengers, that now fly 
through the land, come as often like 
demons from the bottomless pit, as 
like ange!s from the regions of light. 

Principles of the most destructive 
tendency are disseminated in every 
form, calculated to attract the atten- 
tion and poison the minds of the ig- 
norant and unwary. Books, pam- 
phlets, newspapers, tracts and every 
other species of publication, are 
prostituted for the sake of gain, to 
strip crime of its enormity and pun- 
ishment of its terrors. By such 
means the bold and aspiring are 
sometimes educated to seek the 
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honor of being chief of a band of 
pirates, and the glory of a conquest 
over the weak and defenseless. 

We do not propose to enumerate 
all the causes that have had a ten- 
dency to increase capital crimes. 
Enough has been mentioned to fill 
us with alarm and to induce us to 
seek a remedy. How then can this 
alarming tendency be arrested and 
New England become more than 
ever a land unstained with blood ? 
We answer, it can not be done by 
eradicating the causes to which we 
have referred the increase of crimes 
against life. Our population will 
continue to increase, until we be- 
come like the sand of the sea-shore 
for multitude. Our land will long 
be the asylum for the oppressed of 
every nation, and thousands of 
aliens will throng our villages and 
cities, with the hope of improving 
their condition. The forms and cer- 
emonies, that formerly gave dignity 
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and solemnity to our courts of jus. 
tice, can no more be restored, than 
we could reassume the costume of 
our Pilgrim forefathers. _ Privile. 
ges granted to criminals, however 
much abused, are like other gifts; 
they can never be recalled. No 
censorship over the manners of the 
people or over the press, will ever be 
tolerated, until we cease to be free, 

What then can be done? We 
answer, we have the same remedy 
that we possess for all other evils, 
moral, civil, political or religious, 
We shall never expel tyranny by 
the sword nor heresy by the flames, 
We shall never eradicate vice by 
law, nor protect life or property by 
an armed force. Such remedies 
partake not of the spirit of our instis 
tutions. We must aim our efforts 
at the minds and hearts of freemen. 
Our safety depends on constant and 
persevering efforts to enlighten the 
one and to purify the other. 





ENGLISH PHILOLOGY.* 


Tuar a new era in English phi- 
lology has opened, must be evident 
to all who have given any attention 
to the bibliography of the times. 
That this era is characterized by 
the adoption of the historical prin- 
ciple of investigation, is equally 
evident. The present, indeed, is 
the historical age of science. The 
world seems, at length, to have ad- 
vanced beyond the period of its 
boyhood ; and now in its incipient 
manhood, begins to believe and feel 





* A Classical Spelling Book; contain- 
ing Rules and Reasons for English or- 
thography and pronunciation; derived 
from a complete analysis of the language. 
By Rev. A. B. Chapin, M. A., Mem. 
Conn. Acad. Science and Arts; Mem. 
Conn. Hist. Soc.; Hon. Mem. R. I. Hist. 
Soc.; etc. etc. New York: Alexander 
V. Blake, 54 Gold Street; also, Saxton 
& Miles, 205 Broadway. 1842. 12mo. 
pp- 180. 


that there is something worth re. 
garding in the past as well as in 
the future. At all events, in those 
sciences which are most intimately 
connected in their development with 
the advancement of the human mind, 
and which participate in its growth, 
it is the historical point of view 
which is now more generally sought. 
Even history itself now seeks to 
establish itself on this basis alone— 
the idea of the progressive in the 
human race. Especially do these 
observations hold true of the science 
of philology. No one can doubt, 
for a moment, that this is the only 
true stand-point for the study of lam 
guage. We have the promise, 
therefore, of richer harvests being 
garnered, in this interesting depart 
ment of learning, than have yet 
been known. But it is obvious that 


the historical investigation will pr 
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ceed but blindly and limpingly, un- 
less guided and supported by cer- 
tain a priori principles. It would 
be ridiculous indeed, to attempt a 
history of the philosophy of mind, 
jn utter ignorance of the laws of 
mind, as determined from the study 
of its present action. ‘There are 
laws of language which, as they 
are universal, being founded in the 
yery nature and organization of 
man, can be as well ascertained, to 
say the least, from direct inspec- 
tion of existing phenomena, as from 
history. ‘The material of language 
—vocal utterances—we have as a 
subject of direct observation. The 
sounds of our own language, and 
the possible sounds in all languages, 
to some extent, may be better learn- 
ed from this direct inspection than 
from any historic description. ‘The 
mind, also, in constructing language 
from this material, proceeds accord- 
ing to the laws of its own being ; 
and these laws admit of being as- 
certained without recourse to his- 
tory. History may verify the re- 
sults of such observation; but it 
can not itself be safely or profitably 
employed without some previous 
knowledge of these laws. 
lt is precisely here, we imagine, 
that philological investigations are 
now most embarrassed. There is 
not united with the almost incredi- 
ble scholarship and erudition of 
modern philologists, a sufficiently 
clear and distinct apprehension of 
the material of language—the vocal 
elements of speech—or of the laws 
bywhich the mind is governed in 
framing language. This first essen- 
tal in a thorough investigation of 
science has been overlooked ; 
and the very foundation is unsettled, 
while the superstructure is rising in 
ificent stateliness and beauty. 
little work, the title of which 
we have placed at the foot of a pre- 
ceding column, can not but be re- 
girded as an emanation of the spirit 
of philological research which has 
nrecently awakened. Its mod- 
Vol. II. 45 
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est title-page would almost blush 
with confusion at the publicity to 
which we are now exposing it. But 
unpretending as it is, it aims at an 
object than which few are of more 
importance in English science. The 
plan of the work, as the author 
justly intimates in his preface, con- 
templates not the pupil or the teach- 
er alone, but the man of science. 
The design of it can not be, in the 
slightest degree, accomplished with- 
out most extensive learning and 
most laborious toil. Indeed the per- 
fect accomplishment of such a de- 
sign, in the present stage of phi- 
lological science, would, of itself, 
prove the author to be a giant in 
erudition as well as a Hercules in 
labor. ‘The book, moreover, incor- 
porates in itself many of the valua- 
ble results of modern philological 
research ; and is, therefore, a valua- 
ble contribution to this department 
of science. Indeed, we regard it 
as fitted to be really useful only to 
men of science. English philology 
is, as yet, too much in its infancy, 
too immature and imperfect, to ad- 
mit of a practical application of its 
principles and results in the form of 
elementary text-books. Such at- 
tempts to force the science, so in- 
complete, into the form of an art 
with its “ rules and reasons,” must 
be futile from the nature of the case. 
For those rules and those reasons 
are but imperfectly understood ; 
and therefore it must be expected 
that they will unavoidably abound 
with error. To teach such “ rules 
and reasons” in our common schools, 
must corrupt the language just so 
far as the attempt at teaching is 
successful. Itis far better and safer, 
even for philology itself, to leave 
the language to be learned as here- 
tofore, from the actual use of indi- 
vidual words. If classification be 
allowed at all, it should be only 
within very narrow bounds. The 
evil that would result, even from 
one erroneous rule or principle in- 
culcated on all the minds of a sin- 
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gle generation, by the universal use 
of the same book in our schools, it 
is at once seen, would be immense. 
It would not only affect the class of 
words which the rule directly em- 
braces; but, by the introduction of 
a new, unnatural principle in the 
formation of language, it would 
even render subsequent investiga- 
tions more difficult and more uncer- 
tain. We should then have a verit- 
able anomaly in the language. Now 
the errors of individual teachers, 
or the deviations and irregularities 
prevalent in particular regions or 
provinces, are corrected by the use 
of the country at large ; but, in the 
case supposed, there would be no 
means of correction left. A school 
book may be exceedingly incom- 
plete far more safely, than it can be 
even slightly incorrect. 

An examination of this work, not- 
withstanding its unostentatious ap- 
pearance, is justified and demanded 
by its character and design. The 
contribution of so much labor to 
this important service should not go 
unappreciated and unnoticed. We 
undertake a brief examination of it 
because we sympathize with the 
author, at least to some extent, in 
his views of the importance of just 
such labors as he has undertaken 
at the present time; because we 
sympathize with him also in feeling 
the want of just such a work as his 
aims to be; because, too, we es- 
teem it a privilege to contribute 
something towards the accomplish- 
ment of his object. But while we 
award to him the merit of having 
conceived a useful design, of hav- 
ing pursued his design with great 
industry, and of having attained 
some useful results; we still be- 
lieve that we are best promoting the 
object he has in view, as well as 
the interests of this new and im- 
portant science, if, instead of dwell- 
ing more particularly upon what is 
meritorious in this work, we freely 
point out what we think to be errors 
and imperfections. We regard this 
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as an important duty ; for certainly 
with our present opinions, we should 
greatly deprecate the introduction 
of the work into our schools. We 
should deprecate, as most disastrous 
to the interests of English philology, 
the general admission of the idea, 
that “ the principles” of the work 
“may be regarded as firmly estab. 
lished.” And besides, in respect 
to the pleasant duty of commending 
the excellencies of the book, we 
are forestalled by the flattering No- 
tices which are appended to it by 
the publishers; notices from sources 
which we are accustomed to re 
spect.* It is not, therefore, with 
a cynic spirit that we undertake our 
task. Nor do we forget how difi- 
cult the execution of such a work 
must be; but on the other hand, 
we believe that we appreciate this 
difficulty more highly than the aw 
thor himself, and are therefore more 
ready than he would be to make 
allowances on this score. Nor 
again are we unmindful of the un 
certainty of opinion in regard to 
many of the matters discussed ; but 
on the contrary, one main object 
with us is to prevent these uncer 
tainties from passing into errors. 
Perhaps the fundamental error 
of the author lies in his misconcep- 
tion of the stage at which English 
philology has arrived at the present 
time. We question much whether 
the science is ripe enough for the 
production of a work on the plan 
of the one before us, a work which 
professes to give the “ rules and 
reasons for English orthography 
and pronunciation, derived from 4 
complete analysis of the language.” 
In our opinion, any thing like 4 
complete analysis of our language 
for the purpose of determining the 
laws of its orthography and pr 
nunciation, is at the present time 
quite impracticable. Years of 








* It is, perhaps, due to accuracy to sf, 
that the commendations of the work, 
from the most distinguished names, 
spect rather the plan than the execulwm 
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labor are yet indispensably neces- 
sary to enable one even to set out 
in such a work. 

An analysis of this nature, it is 
obvious, can not move a step, with- 
out a previous knowledge of the 
laws which determine orthography 
and pronunciation; or at least of 
the sources from which those laws 
are derived. Now the merest tyro 
in the English language knows that 
these laws are derived from quite 
various sources. Indeed, as our 
language has freely admitted words 
from foreign stocks without under- 
taking to subject them to its own 
original laws of orthoepy, it is ob- 
vious that to the labor of ascertain- 
ing the original laws of the lan- 
guage, is superadded the labor of 
ascertaining the laws of those for- 
eign tongues from which we have 
derived any supplies. We have, 
in fact, instead of one body of laws 
to govern our pronunciation, (to say 
nothing here of our orthography,) 
as would be the case if our lan- 
guage were strictly homogeneous, 
as many different codes as there 
are different stocks which have fur- 
nished us words. The laws of the 
pronunciation of Anglo-Saxon words 
difler essentially from those which 
control words of Greek or Latin or 
French extraction. The law, there- 
fore, which regulates the pronun- 
ciation of any particular word, must 
be traced first in the language from 
which it sprang. Its history must 
be ascertained ; the circumstances 
of its introduction ; the influence of 
pure English analogy upon it. It 
will be found that words of the 
same parentage, and of the same 
class in the original tongue, are 
pronounced quite diversely in our 
own, as gentile, mercantile; scutage, 
lage; ca-ret, par-ent; la-tent, 
patent. Some have conformed 
more, and some less, to the analogy 
of strict English idiom. Some are 

fluctuating, as matron, tenet, 
tenure. Thus it comes to pass that 
the original source of the word, the 
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channel through which it comes to 
us, the time of its introduction, the 
circumstances of its use, severally 
exert an influence on our orthoepy. 
So unquestionable will this appear 
to those in the slightest degree ac- 
quainted with the subject, that no 
further illustrations are deemed ne- 
cessary. We maintain, therefore, 
that the only correct, the only feasi- 
ble mode of classifying the words 
of the English language with refer- 
ence to their orthoepy, must be by 
this historical analysis. Any other 
must obviously rest on the merely 
accidental ; and have no claim to 
any scientific character. That the 
present stage of philological science 
is sufficiently advanced for such an 
analysis, we deem at least ques- 
tionable. Mr. Chapin, at all events, 
whatever may be his attainments in 
philological research, has made no 
such use of them. This analysis, 
undoubtedly, we shall sooner or 
later possess. But the history of 
the English language, and the facts 
of comparative philology are, as 
yet, in our judgment, altogether too 
imperfectly known for any success- 
ful attempt at a complete analysis, 

Certainly the principles and facts 
of our phonology are too little un- 
derstood for such an effort. And 
this is fundamental. Until the na- 
ture of the elemental sounds of 
speech is known ; until it is known 
how many and what they are ; what 
laws preside over the changes they 
undergo in combination, as in the 
derivation and inflection of words ; 
how far the phonology of those for- 
eign tongues, from which we have 
derived more or less of our words, 
differs from our own ;—until these 
points are distinctly understood, all 
must be uncertain and obscure in 
our systems of orthography and or- 
thoepy. Yet where shall we look 
for a complete system of English 
phonology ? What work has yet 
appeared in our own or in any for- 
eign language which has ventured 
to reduce to any thing like a system 
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the principles and facts even of gen- 
eral phonology ? 

We say, then, that in the present 
stage of English philology, a com- 
plete analysis of the language for 
orthoepic purposes is impracticable. 
And this is the great error in the work 
under consideration ; it seeks to de- 
duce conclusions when the very 
premises remain unsettled. 

But perhaps we may be thought 
by some to have assumed too much ; 
and they may require of us that 
we justify our opinion, by some proof 
from the werk itself, that our phi- 
lology is as yet too immature for 
such an undertaking. ‘This we will 
now attempt to do, premising, sim- 
ply, that we shall pass over slighter 
errors or mistakes, and shall notice 
only what may appear to us to rise 
to the character of “ principles.” 
Even these we shall notice only so 
far as, being asserted in the preface 
to the work with so much confidence 
to be “ firmly established,” they may 
be in danger of being received and 
credited to the serious detriment of 
the purity of the language. 

We begin with the principles of 
articulation or phonology as they 
are set forth in the chapter contain- 
ing the ‘summary of principles de- 
duced from the analysis” in the for- 
mer part of the book. We repeat, 
that correct views here are funda- 
mental. Evidently if the nature of 
the elemental sounds of speech is 
not understood, all conclusions in 
orthoepy founded on the nature of 
those sounds must be uncertain. It 
is as if an arithmetician should car- 
ry on his processes of multiplication 
or division, while still ignorant of the 
respective values of the digits. 

‘The elemental sounds in the Eng- 
lish language are distributed by Mr. 
C. into two classes—vowels and con- 
sonants. A vowel is defined to be 
“a sound that can be uttered witha 
single impulse of voice, and which 
can be continued at pleasure.” ‘This 
definition, certainly, has the merit 
of novelty; hardly, we think, of ac- 
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curacy. Indeed the application he 
makes of it to prove that the letter 
r is sometimes a vowel, may be 
made to at least half the consonants, 
All the vocal letters of the language 
can be “uttered with a single im. 
pulse of the voice ;” and all but three 
“can be continued at pleasure.” If 
we except six consonants that from 
their very formation do not admit 
of prolongation, viz. p, k, t, b, d, g, 
there is not an clemental sound that 
can not be continued as long and as 
easily as the vowel sound of ¢ in pit, 
The definition of a consonant 
“an instantaneous sound that may 
precede the beginning or follow the 
ending of a vowel sound,” is equal 
ly inaccurate, besides being exceed. 
ingly obscure and indefinite. Eve. 
ry vowel sound may be embraced 
within the terms of the definition. 
The classification of the vowel 
sounds as thus distinguished from 
the consonants is, if possible, still 
more unfortunate. It is assumed 
that the distinctive character of each 
vowel sound is imparted to it by 
some modification of ** the vocalized 
column of air” produced through 
the organs of the mouth. Thus the 
a in ah, is said to be “formed at 
the throat ;” e in be, “at the teeth ;” 
and 00 in coo “on the outer verge 
of the lip.” There is an accumu 
lation of proof on this subject which 
establishes, in our minds, the com 
viction that the vowel sounds are 
determined as to their distinctive na 
ture by no action of any part of the 
mouth whatever. It is not the place 
here to detail this proof. It is sufl- 
cient for the overthrow of the a 
sumption of Mr. C. to call attention 
to the fact that the element 00 i 
coo is formed far back in the throat 
and not by any action of the lips, 
as any one may see by watching 
the position of the organs while he 
pronounces the word “cook.” Mr. 
C. has evidently mistaken a merely 
accidental codperation of the orgas 
of the mouth in forming these ele 
ments in some particular cases, fot 
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what is essential in producing them. 
His whole classification and nomen- 
clature of the vowel sounds is thus 
without any support. Nor, indeed, 
js his arrangement and description 
of them even accidentally correct. 
The following detail of some par- 
ticular mistakes will show this. In 
the first place, we can discover, in 
his distinction of vowel sounds into 
simple, intermediate and diphthon- 
gal,no provision for the short vowels 
ain fat, i in pit, e in pen, and o in 
not. Perhaps, however, as his defi- 
nition makes capability of prolonga- 
tion an essential of a vowel sound, 
these are not vowels but consonants. 
Mr. C. even on this supposition is 
still inconsistent with himself; for 
he elsewhere justly regards them as 
vowels, Again, he is very unfor- 
tunate in exemplifying his interme- 
diate vowel sound a by the word 
hate. While a long a is sometimes 
diphthongal as in array, it is not, 
we are confident, in Aate, nor in 
many other words. The same re- 
mark may be made of his o in note. 

To pass to his third class, the 
diphthongal vowel sounds, we are 
decidedly of the opinion that the u 
intube is not composed of e and 00 ; 
noro in for of ah and 00; nor ot 
in boil of o in for and e. A very 
slight observation of the actual po- 
sition of the organs in forming these 
sounds, we think, will show to any 
one that the first constituent of the 
wisias in pit; and that o in for 
has nothing of the sound either of 
thoroo. And oi, if Mr. C.’s ac- 
count is true, is not a diphthong, but 
atriphthong, being composed of o 
in jor, which is equivalent to ah and 
90, and e¢, which, by the way, he has 
confounded with short é as in pit. 
Without spending time to point out 
more specific errors in the descrip- 
tion of the vowel sounds—for we 
regard the whole as essentially er- 
roneous—we only add in reference 
to this part of the subject, that the 
diagram of the vowel sounds given 
o page 154, is entirely fanciful, 
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and from what has already been 
shown, must appear to be founded 
in no correct observation of the 
mode of forming the sounds of 
speech. 

The classification of the conso- 
nants is as defective, or rather as 
erroneous, as that of the vowels, 
Indeed there is hardly an observa- 
tion in the whole description which 
we regard as correct. The conso- 
nants are “named from the organs 
principally employed in forming 
them.” ‘The first class is more ac- 
curately described than any other 
of the six; but even in this f and » 
are essentially distinguished from 
the others p, m, 3, by the fact that 
they are as much dentals as labials. 
The second class, called dentals, sh, 
$, z, zh, happen to be formed with- 
out any cooperation of the teeth at 
all, as is obvious on the slightest in- 
spection. The third class, called 
lingo-dentals, are equally independ- 
ent of the teeth; ch and 7 are com- 
pounds of two consonants ; and the 
other two li in billion, and ni in 
runnion, are compounded of the 
consonants / and n, and the short 
vowel i in pit; or as Mr. C. erro- 
neously considers it, the consonant 
y. The fourth class, called lingual, 
includes two, th and dh, (or the two 
sounds of th in both and booth,) 
which are essentially lingua-dentals. 
The others differ so much in their 
properties that they should never be 
classed together ; the / and the re (?) 
being essentially different from ¢, n, 
d. ‘The fifth class are palatal, and 
embrace kh,(?) k, ng, g, and y, 
which last, we think, is a vowel, 
being the same as the 7 in pit, and 
certainly is entirely independent of 
the palate. ‘The last class includes 
the gutturals, h and “uR if a con- 
sonant.”” We question the correct- 
ness of that view which regards A 
as a consonant. It has no one prop- 
erty of a consonant, and is properly 
to be ranked as an aspirated vowel 
with wh, which Mr. C. erroneously 
regards as compounded of & and w, 
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The other consonant of this class, r, 
is certainly formed farther forward 
in the mouth than those of the fifth 
class. 

The attempt to give another clas- 
sification of consonants, into mutes, 
liquids, composites, sharp aspirates, 
and smooth aspirates, founded on 
“their several characteristics,” 
shows most clearly that Mr. C. had 
no definite notions of the nature of 
the sounds of speech. What is the 
ground of these “ characteristics ?” 
Is not a dental characteristically 
different from a labial? Why is 
not his first classification as much 
founded on “ the several character- 
istics’’ of the consonants as the last? 
Doubtless a mute is to be distinguish- 
ed from those consonants which Mr. 
C. denominates liquids. There is 
a most obvious distinction of conso- 
nants into vocals and non-vocals ;* 
but that is a genuine distinction ap- 
plicable to all the elements, vowels 
as well as consonants. Besides, the 
first class of this division, as arrang- 
ed by Mr. Chapin, the “ muies,” are 
in no respect to be distinguished 
from the fourth, the “ sharp aspi- 
rates.” For f and sh of the latter 
class are no more aspirated than s 
certainly of the first. Why, more- 
over, z and zh, or the element rep- 
resented by z in azure, should be 
placed in different classes, we can 
not conjecture. The definitions or 
specific descriptions of these divis- 
ions give us no aid in ascertaining 
the reason. Indeed, these defini- 
tions are wholly wanting in precis- 
ion, if not in sense. What the au- 
thor could have been thinking of 
when he defined liquids to be those 
elements “which have some vocal 
tone preceding their utterance,” (') 
we are at a loss to divine. And 
what idea can a boy get from the 
definition of the third class or com- 
posites, which are said to be * those 
intermediate between the sound of 





* May they not better be denominated 


pAthongals and aphthongals ? 
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the liquid and mute, or, as some 
suppose, composed of both.” 4 
mute is defined to “ have no yocal 
sound.” A liquid has “ some vocal 
tone preceding its utterance.” A 
composite, being intermediate be. 
tween a mute and a liquid, lies ip 
that region, unknown to us, between 
“no vocal sound” and “a yocal 
tone,” or, “as some suppose,” jg 
composed of both, i.e. ef vocality 
and non-vocality ! 

But it is worse than idle to pursue 
this examination of Mr. C.’s princi. 
ples of phonology farther. Enough 
has been said to show that he knew 
little of what he was writing. Let 
not the condemnation of ignorance 
be however too harshly pronounced, 
Like absurdities and nonsense may 
be detected in many so called sys. 
tems of articulation. May not sim. 
ilar defects be discovered in the in- 
cipient and immature developments 
of almost every science? We had 
supposed, however, that the science 
of phonology was nearer maturity 
than Mr. C.’s work would indicate. 
There are works indeed which have 
avoided these blunders. But, un- 
happily, philologists have overlook- 
ed too much this fundamental branch 
of their science, and have left it to 
be cultivated by other hands. 

With such a basis to stand upon, 
it is apparent that Mr. C.’s whole 
system of orthoepy must be unsta- 
ble and unworthy of any confidence. 
He knows not the value of his 
digits; and however accurate his 
knowledge of the rule of multipli- 
cation, and however correct his ap- 
plication of it, his products are un 
certain, and without value. 

Although sufficient may have al- 
ready been said to show how dan- 
gerous to the interests of a pure or 
thoepy, it would be to introduce this 
work into our elementary schools, 
still, it may not be amiss in order to 
indicate its scientific value more ful 
ly, to extend our examination into 
Mr. C.’s doctrines of syllabication. 
We are sorry to find the same loose 
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ness and negligence here that have 
troubled us hitherto. His definitions 
are wholly wanting in philosophical 
precision, and consequently, if strict- 
ly interpreted, are untrue. We find, 
in part, the errors of his phonology 
introduced here, and, in part, his 
principles there rejected, here. For 
asingle example, o in go, which had 
before been called an intermediate 
yowel sound, is here a simple vowel 
sound. His deductions from these 
definitions and principles, are of 
course, inaccurate and uncertain. 
We shall only instance a few of 
them; not because there are not ma- 
ny more, but simply because these 
will answer our purpose. 

“From these principles,” he says, 
p. 155, “it follows that simple syl- 
lables ending with vowels, always 
have their vowels long; but ending 
with a consonant or consonants, al- 
ways have their vowels short.” A 
simple syllable he had before defin- 
ed to be one that “ has but one sim- 
ple vowel sound.” ‘To say nothing 
of the ambiguity with which the 
words * long” and “ short” are here 
and elsewhere used, sometimes de- 
noting mere quantity, sometimes in- 
dicating the kind of vowel sound,* 
both of the particular assertions con- 
tained in the remark above quoted, 
areuntrue. In the first place, there 
isa multitude of words in the Eng- 
lish language in which “ simple syl- 
lables ending with vowels” are short. 
The i, thus, is short in such words 
a chariot, scrutiny, attitude. In 
the next place, simple syllables 
“ending with a consonant or conso- 
nants,” do not “always have their 
vowels short; as portion, danger, 
moonstruck, poorness, artist, want- 
ing. 
f the particular rules which 


_— 





_* We sometimes say, thus, that the a 

is long in war and short in quality, refer- 

ring to the quantity merely of the vowel. 

‘¢ say, also, that a has its long sound in 

and its short sound in alibi, when 

We speak of the nature or kind of the vow- 
el sound, 
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are given “ for pronouncing vowel 
letters,” “ for representing vowel 
sounds,” “for unaccented yowel 
sounds,” ‘for representing conso- 
nant sounds,” “for division of words,” 
some appear to us to be correct, and 
some incorrect. As a system of 
rules, .they show a want of skill in 
discriminating among the proper 
sounds of the letters, and a haste in 
generalizing. It would be tedious 
to examine them one by one. The 
most that we can say of any partic- 
ular rule, is, it may be correct, it 
may be incorrect: the reader must 
satisfy himself by actual investiga- 
tion. In other words, the rules are 
not a trustworthy guide to correct 
pronunciation. Many of the modes 
of pronouncing particular words, on 
which sometimes his rule is in part 
founded, we regard as discordant 
with correct usage, and to adopt 
them would justly subject one to the 
charge of vulgarity.* It is for this 
reason, mainly, that we should dep- 
recate the use of the book in our 
elementary schools. The “rules 
and reasons,” even if committed to 
memory, so far as erroneous, might 
be corrected in riper years. ‘The 
habits of pronouncing single words 
formed wher young, would be like- 
ly to remain through life, with but 
partial correction from observation 
of accurate use. 





*Such are merry and other words of 
that class in which, on pp. 74 and 155, the 
e is said to have the sound of the “ long 
and slender” a@ as in fate, but on p. 159, 
the sound of a in care, both incorrectly ; 
spirit pronounced sperit ; yes, as if yis; 
early, &c. the ea as in heary; haunch, 
&c. the au like @ in care; draught as if 
draut ; and a multitude of others. Some 
of these errors evince want of observa- 
tion of best usage ; others an undiscrimi- 
nating ear. Few pages in the book where 
orthoepy is vena of, are free from such 
blunders. An inability to distinguish the 
sound of the vowel in the last syllable in 
such words as breakfast, trespass, balance, 
giant, and successive pages of similar 
words, from the short u sound in but, 
evinces the want of an essential qualifi- 
cation for writing a work on pronuncia- 
tion. 
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We discover the same want of 
accuracy and of systematic investi- 
gation in handling the principles of 
accentuation. ‘lo say nothing of 
his definition of accent, which we 
consider to be defective, as giving 
but one of the elements of accent, 
we are sure that many of his rules 
are incorrect. Certainly subjugate, as 
well as many other words of three 
syllables, must be regarded as hav- 
ing more than one accent. * All 
proper compounds” in two syllables, 
further, do not “accent the first 
syllable,” as beef-steak ; nor do all 
“words derived by prefixes” in two 
syllables accent the last, as upland, 
upstart. It is not true that all “ tri- 
syllables accent the antepenult” in 
words ending the penult with a vow- 
el, as creation ; nor that such as end 
the second syllable with a consonant 
always accent the penult, even al- 
lowing for the exceptions that are 
given, as clownishness, amnesty. 
Indeed, not one of the rules given 
by Mr. C. for the accentuation of 
words will apply in all cases, as 
he has asserted. The exceptions, 
which he has omitted to give, are 
so numerous as to render the rules 
unsafe guides in practice. They 
are additional instances of that 
hasty generalization and misappre- 
hension of the true principle appli- 
cable to the case in hand, which give 
character to the whole work. 

In his “summary of principles” 
deduced from the “analysis,” Mr. 
C. has omitted to give any “rules 
and reasons” for the orthography of 
the language. In this part of his 
work, we are inclined to think he 
would have succeeded better than 
in any other; we, therefore, regret 
the omission. Still we must appre- 
hend errors would have crept in, so 
many and so capital as to injure 
much the value of his book as a 
practical guide. At least this must 
be our apprehension if we are to 
take as a specimen of his skill the 
only general rule which we now re- 
collect to have noticed. It is ina 
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note on page 64, where he says, 
“words which end in eur in the 
French, ore in the Italian, and ors 
in the Provencal, should have our jy 
English.” He had just above said, 
* abstract nouns, or words denoting 
names of qualities, have our instead 
of or; but not names of things; ex. 
cept the word Saviour.”* These 
two rules, we suppose, are intended 
to cover in part, at least, the same 
ground. His tables, on the same 
page, are inconsistent with both, 
Stupor, terror, languor, sapor, thus, 
are spelt, contrary to his rules, al. 
though correctly, without the u; 
while succor, horror, flavor, are in. 
correctly spelt with our. We con 
fess ourselves unable on Mr. C's 
principles to perceive the ground of 
the distinction. 

The title-page of the book gave 
no promise of any etymological in- 
vestigation ; and the many pages de- 
voted to this subject are a work of 
supererogation, except so far as the 
principles of derivation affect those 
of orthoepy and orthography. Yet 
these pages are the most valuable 
part of the book. ‘The subject is 
indeed imperfectly treated. We 
think the author has failed to seize 
the principle of classification that 
will give clearness to this intricate 
subject. But he has the merit of 
having advanced farther in the aec- 
tual classification of words accord- 
ing to their roots, than any preced- 
ing writer with whom we are ac 
quainted. We are sorry to meet 
here with the faults that we have 
detected in other parts of the book. 
We note only the following instan- 
ces of error, as being sufficient 
to justify our remark, and to show 
how far the work may be depend. 
ed on as authority in matters of 
etymology. The rule for forming 
plurals on p. 170, is inaccurate. 
The plural of solo is not soloes, as 





* He adds, that Saviour “is the name 
both of a person and a quality.” Where, 


in the English language, is “Saviour” the 
name of a quality ? 
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his rule requires, nor of tory, torys, 
and so of other words of the same 
classes. Mr. C. gives sir as a mascu- 
line termination. Prof. Latham cor- 
rectly regards it as originally a fem- 
inine affix as in songster, from An- 
glo-Saxon, sangéstre, a female sing- 
er, sangere, a male singer. 

We question the propriety of con- 
sidering enunciate as a derivative 
from enounce ;—ock as a verbal ter- 
mination denoting “* intensive causa- 
tion,” as from “ to jam, to jammock,” 
the only example given ;—the verbal 
termination /e as a diminutive, as in 
prickle;—-compendium,e ulogium,and 
the like as derivatives from compend, 
eulogy ;—dom, wick, &c. as forming 
“territorial possessives.” It might 
be expected, perhaps, that in the 
enumeration both of prefixes and 
of suflixes some might escape no- 
tice. Was it from doubt as to the 
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correctness of regarding rel, as in 
pickerel, a diminutive, and rd and 
oon, as in laggard ‘and balloon, 
as augmentatives, that when such 
words were presented to the author 
in his “complete analysis” of the 
language, he chose to pass them by 
without enumeration? Ina school- 
book many such omissions would 
be proper. But for the “man of 
science” for whom, in part, at least, 
this book is intended, completeness 
was desirable. 

We forego farther notice of the 
etymological part of the book, and 
in conclusion, only express our joy 
at any evidence of an attention to 
English philology in our country ; 
though we can not but earnestly 
hope that this work may not be con- 
sidered a fair specimen of the state 
of that science among us. 
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Intuitive Trutus, or truths of 
Pure Reason, are those which lie at 
the foundation of all _knowledge— 
truths to be assumed, not proved— 
truths which every body knows, or 
ought to know, without being taught 
—iruths therefore about which there 
can be no dispute that does not im- 
ply fatuity or insanity, at least on 
one side of the argument. 

Yet—and it is a signal lesson to 
the pride of human reason—there is 
nothing about which metaphysicians 
and schoolmen of all schools, Pla- 
tonic, Aristotelian, Lockean, Kante- 
an, Scotch, German, French, Trans- 
cendenial, Common-Sense, Pyrrho- 
nie and Eclectic,—have raised more 
doubts, and waged more controver- 
sies, than about these Intuitive 
Truths. The axioms of geometry 
have never been disputed by men 
trangels since first the great Ge- 
ometer of the universe describe ed in 
boundless space the diagram of his 
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creation, and sent the spheres to 
roll and shine each in its own ellip- 
tic circuit. But though Plato pre- 
ceded Euclid by a century, the axi- 
oms of that which calls itself phi- 
losophy are still to be adjusted. 
Adhuc sub judice lis est. Who will 
tell us, then, that we live too late to 
make discoveries in philosophy ? 
As Plato left room enough for Aris- 
totle, and Aristotle for Plotinus, and 
Plotinus for the Schoolmen, and the 
Schoolmen for Des Cartes, and Des 
Cartes for Kant, and Kant for He- 
gel, and Hegel for the seers of the 
Dial; so there is room enough even 
now. Certainly there is no end as 
yet to progress in philosophy ;—the 
only doubt is whether there is any 
beginning. 

We have, in our day, been some- 
what interested, at least as lookers 
on, in the strifes that have agitated 
the great empire of philosophy ; and 
we have learned that inasmuch as 
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intuitive truths are of all proposi- 
tions most certain, clear, and stable, 
the best way, and in many instances 
the shortest way of establishing a 
disputed proposition, is by introdu- 
cing it as a squatter upon the do- 
main of * pure reason,” till by pre- 
emption or some other process it 
acquires a legal settlement and free- 
hold in the category of intuitive 
truths. Thus in the controversy 
about “ fate” and * free will,’ which 
has exercised the wits of metaphy- 
sicians in this apostate world for 
some thousands of years, and which 
the great poet tells us baffled the 
mightier powers of fallen angels ere 
this world was created,—the fatalist 
or necessitarian on the one side, and 
the free-willer on the other side, are 
insisting, and have been for centu- 
ries, each that his own dogma on 
that subject is not only true, but in- 
tuitively true—so true as to be un- 
consciously and necessarily assum- 
ed in all reasoning upon human ac- 
tions—so palpably true that no man 
can doubt it without showing marks 
of insanity or idiocy, and none can 
gainsay it without contradicting his 
own words and thoughts, giving the 
lie to his own consciousness, and 
denying the very elements not only 
of all knowledge, but of his own 
intellectual and moral nature. The 
philosopher of the one party, when 
he makes out his catalogue of intu- 
itive truths, gives a high place to 
the truth that in every act of choice 
there was in the chooser a full pow- 
er to the contrary choice,—a power 
which in the same circumstances, 
and under precisely the same influ- 
ences objective and subjective, might 
have chosen the other way. “ The 
man that does not know this,” quoth 
he, “does not know any thing; you 
can not begin to reason with him ;— 
put him into Bedlam.” On the oth- 
er hand, the philosopher of the op- 
posite party, with equal confidence, 
assumes it, and insists upon it, as a 
constitutional cognition of the mind, 
an element in all reasoning upon 
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human actions, that choice is ip ey. 
ery instance determined by mo. 
tives; and that, the state of mind 
immediately antecedent remaining 
the same, the choice could not be 
other than it was. He does not 
prove this—and indeed how can he? 
—otherwise than by taking it for 
granted, and showing that he who 
denies it is a numskull and has no 
right to believe any thing. 

There are many important dog. 
mas going up and down in the world 
that have but scanty prospects of 
obtaining permanently and general- 
ly the credit and authority demand. 
ed for them, unless they can in some 
way obtain a settlement among the 
intuitive truths. We can not speak 
particularly of the many dogmas, 
political, critical, historical, which, 
though they are of the greatest im. 
portance in the systems of thought 
to which they belong, are so inca- 
pable of proof that they must ulti. 
mately be rejected and cast out as 
fallacies, unless they can be adopted 
into this privileged category; but 
we may put ina word in behalf of 
the great doctrine of apostolical sue- 
cession. We suggest the question 
to the asserters of that doctrine, 
whether it would not be wise to 
make a bold push at once, and get 
rid of the troublesome demands for 
proof so pertinaciously urged on 
the part of “dissenters,” by enroll- 
ing their great first principle among 
the independent and eternal verities 
of the “pure reason.” Certainly 
this great dogma has one at !east of 
the most striking characteristics of 
the truths commonly called intu 
tive ;—it can not be proved by any 
argument into which it does not it 
self enter as an element. It iss 
essential to the entire system of 
thought with which it stands com 
nected, that every attempt to prove 
it, which has any appearance of 
plausibility, is found upon analysis 
to involve as an inseparable princ 
ple of the argument an assumption 
of the very thing to be proved. 
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then this dogma is a truth of any 
kind, it must surely be an intuitive 
truth. But to suppose that it is not 
atruth, is to subvert the entire sys- 
ten of “church principles” from 
the foundation,—a conclusion net to 
he admitted for a moment. 

As for the dith ulty that this dog- 
ma of the 
actually denied, per IS most strenu- 


apostolica succe ssion is 


ously dispute d against,—is there any 
thing in that which mony not be got 
rdof? Intuitive truths are defin- 
edas truths which all men believe, 
and noman denies. ‘They evideut- 
ly depend then for their auth ority 


' 
1 nic Cconsen. r thi 5 is 


upon “ca he 
the very definition of ac 
Quod semper, ubigue, ab omnibus ; 
and “catholic as is well 
known, takes no account of the opin- 
ions of “dissenters; so that the 
catholic consent in behalf of any 
doctrine, is simply 
those who agree in holding it. 
then those who dx ny the 

apostolical succession are all * dis. 
senters” e} 

their denials and arguments are no 
more to be heeded than the notions 
of lunatics; and so, in spite of a 

that they can say 0 
tine may be assumed as an intui- 
live truth. Besides: though the 
Propositions to which this name is 
applied are classified as undeniable 
and indisputable, there is not in the 
whole category one proposition so 
undeniable as the plain matter of fact 
that of all the truths in philosophy, 
hone are more denied or more dis- 
puted about by P yhil osop hers them- 
selves, than the ve ry truths which 
are 80 confidently set up as impos- 
sible to be denied or dispute od, @X- 
cept under the influence of insanity. 
fit is becoming ve ry difficult in 
these davs to s: Ly who is insane, it 
is becoming equally difficult to say 
Whois not. Ifa philosopher mounts 
fo the denial of some _ intuitive 
truth, he can be put down in the 
very ‘height of his great argument’ 
by telling him “ Much learning doth 


consent, 


Since 


ther in form or in heart, 


r print, the doc- 


the consent of 


do« trine of 
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make thee mad.” Why then may 
not the “ dissente ir.” who becomes 
so audacious as to dispute against 
apostolical succession, be put down 
by the ery of ‘German neology, 
which is only another 

se error of the 


be objected that the “ dis- 


name tor 
the very moon ?” 
Should ti 
senters’’ are too many to be thus 
disposed of, it may be remembered 
on the other hand what hosts of ihe 
learned have formally denied many 
an intuitive truth 
such. If all the 
India and Arabia, of Greece and 


wel! known «us 


philosophers of 


Alexandria, of the middle ages and 
limes, who have con- 
structed their systems in bold defi- 
ance of intuitive 
sembled in one convention. the asy- 
lums of Utica and Worcester put 
together would not hold them; nor 


of modern 
truths, 


were a8- 


Beth! ehem 
Luke’s ever echo with such 


did the ancient cells of 
or St. 


1) 
a utter. 


jargon as they wou 

We have been led into these re- 
marks by the perusal of an essay 
on intuitive truths, or truths of 
pure reason, which a friend of 
ours more versed in such studies 
hus sent for 
Englanders, it 
even from ancient 
delight greatly in metaphys- 
ies; and they can read a disquisi- 
tion on cause and effect, or on fate 
and free will, with the same gusto 
with which a Parisian reads a news- 
paper criticism on the last night's 
opera. For the gratification of the 
taste which enjoys this kind of light 
reading, we give place to the ¢ ssay, 
though it is somewhat aside from 
the pursuits and topics in which we 
are just now more particularly in- 
terested. Our friend, we conjec- 
ture, intends to make a book, and 
desires the benefit of a little pre- 
paratory criticism of principles. 
Should any other of our friends be 
disposed to criticise the essay, we 
can not promise to publish the criti- 
cism, but will cheerfully forward it 
to the writer of the essay. 


than we profess to be, 
publication. New 
is well known, 
times, 
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Tue word reason, as often used, 
is a comprehensive term, signifying 
all those powers and principles of 
mind, which are employed in the 
discovery of truth. Sometimes it 
is used in a more limited sense, to 
signify those mental powers and 
principles, which are employed in 
those acts of reasoning, in which 
we establish the truth of one propo- 
sition by exhibiting evidence that it 
is included in another one already 
conceded to be true. It is sometimes 
used in a still more restricted sense, 
signifying those truths, which every 
human mind believes, without any 
process of reasoning, and for the be- 
lief of which no other cause can be 
assigned than the original constitu- 
tion of mind. ‘Those who treat on 
reason in the last mentioned sense, 
sometimes render the term more def: 
inite by a distinctive adjective, call- 
ing it pure reason. By other writers, 
the same thing is indicated, by the 
terms, intuitive truths, laws of be- 
lief, primary truths, laws of reason, 
fundamental truths, and principles 
of common sense. 

Most writers on mental science 
recognize the existence of such 
principles, and by some, they are 
definitely drawn out. But the great 
desideratum is, some test for deci- 
ding which are, and which are not, 
these principles; and then a rigor- 
ous application of this test. 

The writer, in this article, will at- 
tempt to supply this deficiency, with 
the hope that others who may have 
thought more accurately on the sub- 
ject, will examine, and point out all 
deficiences or mistakes. 

The following may then be laid 
down as properand sufficient grounds 
for deciding, which are, and which 
are not intuitive truths or the prin- 
ciples of pure reason. First, all 
mankind talk, write, feel, and act 
as if they believed them to be true. 
Secondly, when any person acts as 
if he disbelieved any one of them, 
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he is said to have lost his reason, 
and is considered as insane. Ap 
attempt will now be made to show 
which are the intuitive truths as de. 
veloped by this test, and at the same 
time, to point out some things which 
have been thus designated, but are 
not entitled to this distinction. 
The leading, and perhaps the 
most important of these truths js, 
that every change is produced by a 
cause, which, in given circumsta,. 
ces, has power to produce it. 
Before discussing this proposition, 
it Is Important to secure exact and 
discriminating views in regard to the 
ideas expressed by the words power 
and These words expres 
simple ideas, and \ike all other words 
of that class, can be defined only by 
mentioning either the causes or the 
effects of the idea, or else the cir 
cumstances in which it occurs. Thus 
an emotion of the ludicrous is asim 
ple idea, and is defined as that whieh 
is caused by the sudden combination 
of incongruous thoughts ; or it is de 
fined as that which causes laughter. 
In one case the cause of it is men 
tioned, in the other the effect. But 
the words cause and power are most 
readily identified, by describing the 
circumstances in which the idea ar- 
ses in the mind. For example, the 
lodestone, in given circumstances, 
invariably draws iron to itself. la 
every experiment, when circumstal- 
ces are perfectly similar, this phe 
nomenon occurs. Every personal 
ter witnessing this many times, and 
finding that, in the same circumstat 
ces, there is this invariable antece 
dent of a sequent phenomenon, has 
a new idea attached to the antece 
dent, expressed by the terms caust 
and power. ‘The lodestone is calleda 
cause of this change in the iron, and 
is said to have power to produce it. 
But these words are used in at 
other sense, with reference to aly 
circumstance which is so indispens 
ble to a given phenomenon, as that it 
will not take place without it. Thus 
in the case of the iron and the lode 


cause. 
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stone. ‘The attraction will not take 
place until they are placed adjacent 
to each other, and this will not take 

Jace until some person produces 
this proximity, and so the person, 
and the proximity, are both called 
causes of the.event, and are said to 
have power to produce it. This dis- 
tinction is indicated by the terms ef- 

cient cause and occasional cause. 
An efficient cause is a real existence, 
which, in appropriate circumstan- 
ces, has power to produce a change, 
in some other real existence. An 
occasional cause, is any circum. 
stance so indispensable to the exist- 
ence of a given phenomenon, as that 
it will not take place without it. 
Thus the lodestone is the efficient 
cause of the movement of the iron, 
and the proximity, and the person 
who produced it, are the occasional 
causes. ‘The cause next immedi- 
ately before the change is called the 
immediate or proximate cause, and 
the more distant causes are called 
intermediate or remote causes. 

Efficient causes are of two class- 
es. The first, is material causes or 
matter. ‘These have the power of 
producing certain changes in mind 
by the instrumentality of the senses ; 
and these efiects are called ideas of 
touch, taste, smell, color, figure, 
weight, attraction, divisibility, iner- 
tia, and various others. Material 
causes also, have the power, in giv- 
en circumstances, of producing 
changes in other material bodies. 
Thus fire causes certain sensations 
inthe mind, through the aid of the 
eye and touch, and it also changes 
solids to liquids and liquids to vapor. 
Matter can also be changed by the 
volitions of mind. 

The second kind of efficient caus- 
ésare minds. ‘These are so consti- 
tuted, that they are susceptible of 
change by matter through the sen- 
ses, and at the same time with pow- 
er to act without any other cause, 
than their own constitutional endow- 
ments. The phenomena of mind 
may be classed thus ; 
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First, the changes produced in 
the mind, by material objects acting 
on the senses. 

Secondly, those constitutional 
changes, which have no other cause 
than the constitution given by God, 
and which take place without any 
power in the mind to prevent them. 
Among these are the conceptions 
and emotions, the succession of 
which is regulated by certain laws 
of our mental constitution which the 
mind can not refrain from obeying. 
‘Thus, associated ideas bring past as- 
sociates, and certain conceptions al- 
ways are connected with certain 
emotions. 

The third class of mental phe- 
nomena are volitions, or changes 
which, in all given circumstances, 
the mind has power to prevent. All 
those changes in matter or mind, 
which the thing changed had no 
power to prevent, are called neces- 
sary events, and their causes, neces- 
sary causes. All events, where the 
cause had power to refrain from 
producing the change, are called 
contingent events, and their causes, 
contingent causes. All events that 
directly or remotely are caused by 
volitions, are, in reference to these 
volitions, contingent events; because 
in the given circumstances they 
could have been otherwise without 
any change in the constitution of 
things, whereas necessary events, 
in the given circumstances, could 
not have been otherwise without 
such a change. 

Moral causes or motives, are those 
circumstances which so influence vo- 
lition, that, had they not existed, the 
volition would have been otherwise, 
or would not have existed. 

An excited desire is called a mo- 
tive or cause of a given volition, be- 
cause had it not existed, the volition 
would not have existed, or would 
have been otherwise. 

The object which excites the de- 
sire is called a motive or cause, be- 
cause without it, the desire would 
not have existed, and consequent- 








ly the volition would not have ex- 
isted. 

The constitutional susceptibilities, 
and the induced characteristics, are 
called motives because, without 
them, the desire and consequent 
volition would not have existed. As 
an example, a man steals, and the 
cause assigned is, gold, as the object 
exciting desire, or it is the desire of 
gold, or it is the man’s avaricious 
disposition. Any one of these, in 
common parlance, would be assign- 
ed as the motive or cause. 

Sometimes it is the case that a 
cause is sought for what did not hap- 
pen. ‘Thus it is asked why a man 
did not choese to go to a certain 
place, and why a fire did not burn. 
And the answer may be, that the 
man did not go because he was sick, 
and the fire did not burn for want of 
fuel. This is a peculiarity which 
seems to demand a distinctive desig- 
nation and it may be named and de- 
fined thus. A negative cause is any 
circumstance which had it not exist- 
ed, a given event would have exist- 
ed. ‘Thus in the above examples, 
sickness, and want of combustibles 
are negative causes. 

These distinctions enable us to 
discriminate in using the terms pow- 
er, ability, and their equivalents. 
The only case in which we conceive 
of power as existing in a cause, is in 
substances or real existences of mat- 
ter or mind. Those alone are effi- 
cient causes, which actually produce 
changes. All other things spoken 
of as causes are circumstances with- 
out which the given event would not 
have taken place. It is owing to this 
that the same thing may be spoken 
of as having power and not having 
power, at the same moment of time. 
Thus fire is said to have power to 
explode powder, in reference to its 
constitutional power; and atthe same 
time it is said not to have this power, 
because the appropriate circumstan- 
ces for the exercise of the power do 
not exist. So a man when he is 
asleep is said to have power to read, 
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in reference to acquired abilities, 
and not to have power to read be. 
cause he is asleep. This distine. 
tion may be indicated by these terms 
and definitions. Direct power ex. 
ists when the constitutional power 
exists, and also the appropriate cir. 
cumstances indispensable to its ex. 
ercise. Indirect power exists when 
the constitutional power exists, but 
the appropriate circumstances for its 
exercise are wanting. 

A distinction is also often made 
between natural power and moral 
power. When aman can do a thing 
by willing to do it, he has natural 
power; but when there are not mo- 
tives that will actually secure his 
choice to do it, then it is said the 
moral power is wanting. Accord. 
ing to this very common use of lan- 
guage, natural inability inplies the 
want of constitutional power to per- 
form a thing; and moral inability 
signifies the want of motives that 
will actually secure a given volition. 
‘Thus a man is said to be able to cure 
his habits of idleness, in reference 
to his natural constitutional powers, 
and unable to do it, in reference to 
a want of motives that actually will 
secure this result. 

We now return to a consideration 
of the intuitive truth, that every 
change is produced by some cause, 
which, in appropriate circumstances 
has power to produce it. ‘This prop- 
osition, it is manifest, refers only to 
real existences or efficient causes, 
and therefore it may be stated in 
another form thus. Every change 
in matter or mind, is produced by 
some real existence or efficient 
cause which has power to produce 
it. Material existences are not en- 
dowed with power to change them- 
selves, but are dependent for change 
on some ab extra cause, either of 
matter or mind. But mind is em 


dowed with inherent powers of ac- 
tivity, so that it changes its states 
without any cause ab extra, having 
constitutional powers of change. Of 
course the meaning of this term 
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must be thus limited. There are 
certain changes in mind which are 
produced by ab extra causes; there 
are others which are the necessary re- 
sults of the constitution of mind ; and 
of which God is the remote efficient 
cause; and the class called volitions 
are acts of the mind itself, which 
do not result from any necessary 
constitutional law, but of which the 
mind itself is the sole efficient cause, 
motives being merely occasional 
causes. 

With these discriminations and 
limitations, it is maintained that the 
above intuitive truth is believed by 
all mankind, and that they speak, 
write, feel, and act so as to prove 
that they believe it. And any mind 
which acts as if this truth were not 
believed, is said to have lost its rea- 
son and become insane. The as- 
sertion that any existence, or any 
change in existence, sprang into 
being without any efficient cause, is 
always deemed incredible, and no 
case can be found where any sane 
persons ever talked or acted on 
such an assumption. It is true, 
some atheists have maintained that 
there was a time when all creation, 
with its myriads of contrivances and 
powers sprang into being without 
any cause ; but in all practical mat- 
ters they deny their theory, nor can 
they in all their sophistries hide its 
enormous absurdities. 

There have been many abstruse 
discussions among metaphysicians 
in regard to this principle of mind, 
and most of them relate to the fol- 
lowing questions: First, What is the 
idea of power or causation? Se- 
condly, When and how is this idea 
first gained? ‘Thirdly, How is the 
idea of causation gained in com- 
mon experience, or in other words, 
what is the process by which the 
cause of a phenomenon is detected ? 

In reply to the first, (What is 
the idea of power or causation ?) 
Brown, Hume, and some others, 
assume that it is simply a percep- 
tion that, in given circumstances, a 
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particular change is invariably pre- 
ceded by a particular antecedent, 
and that antecedent invariably fol- 
lowed by this sequent phenomenon, 
—together with a belief of a future 
similar connection. ‘To expose the 
error of this assumption, it may first 
be remarked, that what the nature 
of the idea is, must be determined 
by an appeal to the internal experi- 
ence and observation of mankind. 
And it is the unvarying testimony 
of all but a few speculative meta- 
physicians, that this definition de- 
scribes not their idea of power or 
causation, but only the circumstances 
in which the idea is called into ex- 
istence. ‘They say that they can 
conceive of a cause which acts for 
the first time, and the only time, 
and which therefore is not an inva- 
riable antecedent of an invariable 
sequent. And they say also, that 
they can conceive of an invariable 
antecedent of an invariable sequent, 
without attaching to it the idea of a 
cause. We can imagine a consti- 
tution of things in which phenomena 
might precede and follow as invari- 
able antecedents and sequents with- 
out the power of causation in the 
antecedents, and the same succes- 
sion also, with this power. This 
proves that the idea of invariable 
antecedence and sequence is not the 
idea of causation. It can be proved 
by another consideration. It can 
be shown that mind is the efficient 
cause of its own volitions, and that 
this is an intuitive truth. It can 
also be shown, that in volition there 
never is any such invariable ante- 
cedence and sequence as is claimed 
to be the sole idea of causation. 
For mind in choosing never can be 
twice in precisely the same circum- 
stances, as it must be in order to be 
a cause in the sense claimed by 
Hume and Brown. For mind, by 
every act of volition, gains some 
new knowledge and experience, and 
some new force of habit, be it ever 
so minute. Of course it is forever 
in new circumstances, and thus it 
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never is twice in precisely the same 
circumstances. If then it is con- 
ceded that mind is a cause, it must 
be allowed that the controverted as- 
sumption is false. The idea of a 
cause is a simple idea, which, it has 
been shown, can be defined only by 
mentioning the circumstances in 
which it arises inthe mind. One 
of ‘the occasions when it always ex- 
ists is, when there is an invariable 
antecedent of an invariable sequent 
phenomenon. But this is not the 
only occasion when it exists. The 
mind possesses an ever living con- 
sciousness of its own power as a 
cause, and this consciousness is in- 
tuitive, and not the result of any 
observed antecedence and sequence 
of phenomena. 

The second question is, When and 
how was the idea of power or cau- 
sation first acquired? In reply, 
some say that it is an idea which 
comes at the commencement of ex- 
istence as a part of the first mental 
consciousness. Some say that it 
originates when the infant first per- 
ceives that its own volitions move 
its muscles, and affect outward ob- 
jects. Others say that it originates 
when repeated experience has de- 
tected some invariable antecedent 
of an invariable sequent. But these 
are all assumptions without a shad- 
ow of proof. For who can go back 
to the mysterious silence of early 
infancy to question its vague and 
forgotten experience? These are 
questions entirely out of the reach 
of philosophical investigation, which 
asks for evidence and not for ima- 
ginary theories. 

The third question is, What is the 

rocess by which we detect causes ? 
In reply it may be said, that mind 
is recognized as a cause by intui- 
tion, but in regard to matter, we can 
detect causes only by discovering 
what it is that in precisely similar 
circumstances, is the invariable an- 
tecedent of an invariable sequent. 

The second intuitive truth is, that 
when in given circumstances there is 
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an invariable antecedent of a given 
phenomenon, which, in those circum. 
stances, is an invariable sequent, 
there is no power in the thing chang. 
ed, or in the antecedent cause, to 
prevent this result. Thus in the 
case of the lodestone and the iron, 
it is impossible to believe that the 
iron has power to refrain from ap. 
proaching the lodestone, or that the 
lodestone has power to refrain from 
attracting it. And thus in every 
other case where antecedents and 
sequents have been uniform. Itis 
the belief of this principle which 
gives most of the force to the mode 
by which the doctrine of fate is de. 
fended. Its advocates endeavor to 
establish the position that every act 
of volition has the “strongest de. 
sire” or “most agreeable” object 
as an invariable antecedent, and that 
volition is the invariable sequent of 
this antecedent. And when this is 
maintained, the mind feels that if it 
ts so, there is no power in any mind 
to choose otherwise than as it does 
choose. But inasmuch as this ante- 
cedence and sequence is an assump 
tion contrary to fact, no mind can 
by this argument shake off its sense 
of the conscious power of free 
agency. 

The third intuitive truth is, the 
unity and plurality of efficient caus- 
es. We can imagine mind so con 
stituted as to notice changes and 
qualities, and yet without power to 
trace them to separate causes. We 
might suppose that one and the same 
thing produced all the effects on our 
various senses which we now trace 
to various distinct causes. And we 
can conceive that mind might be 80 
constituted, that when one and the 
same thing produced different effects 
on the different senses, each effect 
might be regarded as produced by 
a different cause. ‘Thus the color 
of a fruit might be regarded as pro 
duced by one cause, its taste by al 
other cause, and its smell by anoth- 
er. Instead of this, we believe these 
diverse effects to be produced by 
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one and the same cause. And when 
several diverse objects act on the 
senses, we believe each set of ef- 
fects to belong to their separate dis- 
tinct causes. And no other reason 
can be assigned for this belief, but 
that constitution of mind imparted 
the Creator which secures this 
result. The unity of our own mind, 
as the sole distinct cause of our own 
mental acts, and as the recipient of 
all the ministrations of the senses, is 
one of the particulars included un- 
der this general head. If any per- 
son should maintain (as some wri- 
ters seem to do) that there are dis- 
tinct and diverse agencies that per- 
form our different mental acts, each 
receiving diverse external impres- 
sions which are not experienced by 
the others, nothing could be said to 
e the contrary, except that all 
mankind talk, write, feel and act, as 
if each believed that his mind was 
one indivisible agent, performing all 
mental acts and receiving all exter- 
nal impressions. And thus of ma- 
terial units ; if any one should main- 
tain that a fruit or a flower was not 
the one and only cause of the sen- 
sations of color, figure, smell, taste, 
and touch, conveyed to the mind by 
the different senses, no argument 
could prove the fact. We could 
simply say, that mankind believe in 
this unity of cause, and prove their 
belief by their words and actions. 
The fourth intuitive truth is, that 
those objects which act on the senses 
are real existences, or efficient caus- 
s. There are some philosophers 
who deny that there are two distinct 
classes of efficient causes. Such 
maintain that mind is the only real 
existence, and that matter does not 
exist as a real efficient cause of 
those effects on the senses which 
we call the qualities or properties 
of matter. What is generally be- 
lieved as to the real existence of 
matter, is by them deemed a men- 
al hallucination, and not a reality. 
are others, and among them 
Stewart abroad, and Tappan in this 
Vol. II. 47 
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country, who seem to teach, that 
though matter may be a real exist- 
ence, still it is not the efficient cause 
of its supposed effects on our senses, 
but that the direct volition of the 
Creator is the sole cause of every 
change in every particle of matter, 
and of all apparent effects of mat- 
teronoursenses. How these things 
have been discovered, we are not 
informed ; nor has any evidence of 
the truth of these theories been pro- 
duced. They are assumptions with- 
out proof, and are contradictory to 
an intuitive truth. For all mankind 
always have believed, that matter 
exists, and that it produces its vari- 
ous effects on their senses; and it 
would be as impossible to destroy 
this belief as it would to destroy the 
belief of the existence of their own 
minds. And any person who should 
talk and act as if he disbelieved this 
truth would be deemed insane. 

The fifth intuitive truth is, that 
mind is a separate distinct exist- 
ence or efficient cause, and not mat- 
ter, or a portion of the material 
body. Materialists maintain that 
mind is a peculiar organization of 
matter in connection with the body, 
and that with the body it will be 
dissolved and its powers annihilated. 
This is all a mere assumption, with- 
out a shadow of proof. For by the 
word matter, we mean that efficient 
cause which produces on our mind, 
through the senses, the effects called 
color, figure, and the other qualities 
of matter. Of course the only way 
of proving that the mind is matter, 
is to show that it has the qualities 
and properties of matter; that is, 
that it produces some of those ef- 
fects on the senses or on other ma- 
terial existences which matter pro- 
duces. Some have attempted the 
proof inthis way. They say, ‘ Mind 
must exist in some place, so that it 
is there, and not clsewhere. This 
involves the ideas of position in 
space, extension, figure, and divisi- 
bility, which are four of the proper- 
ties of matter. For if it is in one 





place and not in another, there are 
limits to its extension, and this is 
figure, and this extension can be di- 
vided into two or more portions.’ 
This is rendered plausible only by 
a want of discrimination as to the 
ideas of position, extension, figure 
and divisibility in regard to matter. 
For the position and extension of 
matter in space signifies simply this, 
that in a given point of space cer- 
tain effects would be produced on 
the human senses if they were there. 
That is, in a given point of space, 
acertain cause called matter acts 
to produce the sensations of exten- 
sion, figure, color, and other effects 
of matter. Now in regard to mind, 
it is true that it exists, and produces 
its appropriate effects in a given 
point of space, and that there is a 
limit to the extent of space in which 
it thus acts; but it is to be marked 
that matter produces not one of the 
acts of mind, and mind produces 
not one of the effects of matter, and 
therefore there is not one reason for 
calling them the same, or even sim- 
ilar things, but every reason there 
can be for calling them dissimilar 
and distinct things. It is true that 
both exist and act in limited points 
of space, which extension of space, 
of course, has limits and can be di- 
vided ; but this does not at all in- 
volve the necessity of supposing the 
least resemblance of matter to mind 
in any one particular. They are 
no more one and the same thing, 
because they exist in space and act 
within certain limits, than fire and 
water are the same thing because 
they exist in space, and have the 
properties of figure and divisibility. 
In opposition to this unsupported as- 
sumption, it can be shown that eve- 
ry language on earth has terms to 
express the distinct existences call- 
ed spirit and body, and every adult 
that is not insane, talks, writes, feels, 
and acts, as if he believed that the 
part of himself which feels and 
thinks is not his body, nor a part of 
his body. 
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The sixth intuitive truth is, that 
the mind is the sole efficient cause of 
its own volitions, and that, in given 
circumstances, it has the power of 
deciding to deny or to gratify any 
excited desire. The advocates of 
the doctrine of fate deny this prin. 
ciple. They maintain that mind is 
constituted with susceptibilities of 
desiring diverse species of good, 
which can be excited with different 
degrees of intensity ; and that in all 
cases, it chooses to gratify the most 
intensely excited desire, so that there 
is the same invariableness of ante. 
cedence and sequence between the 
most highly excited desire and voli- 
tion, as there is between certain 
conceptions and their invariably se- 
quent emotions. And, in conse 
quence of this, they maintain that 
mind, in the given circumstances, 
has no direct power to choose any 
other way than as it does choose. 

In opposition to this, it is main- 
tained that mind is formed not only 
with these susceptibilities of desir- 
ing different kinds of good with 
different degrees of intensity, but 
also with a quiet, never-ceasing de- 
sire for happiness in general, and 
with faculties (called usually reason 
and conscience) enabling it to judge 
which modes of enjoyment will se- 
cure the most happiness on the 
whole ;—that when various desires 
coéxist it can, and sometimes does, 
deny the most highly excited desire 
in obedience to reason, and some- 
times it does not ;—and that, in all 
cases of volition, there is power t0 
decide in either of two ways, i.¢ 
either to deny or to gratify any gi 
en desire. ‘This, it is maintained, 
is an intuitive truth, believed by all 
men, as proved by their words 
actions. Should it be claimed that 
this susceptibility of desiring hap- 
piness in general, is one of the sus 
ceptibilities which can be more of 
less highly excited, and that when 
the dictates of reason are obeyed, 
this is the strongest desire ; it Is t® 
plied, that the different degrees of 
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desire are matters of consciousness, 
and that when a susceptibility is 
more highly excited at one time 
than another, we are conscious of 
these different states. But the tes- 
timony of consciousness is opposed 
to this assumption of such varieties 
of degree in our desire for happi- 
ness in general. It is an assump- 
tion, made to support a theory, 
which has no foundation in ¢act. 

The seventh intuitive truth is, that 
we are the same persons now as we 
were in times past. Personal iden- 
titycan be established by no process 
of reasoning, but all mankind be- 
lieve it, and any one who acted as 
if he disbelieved it would be regard- 
ed as insane. 

The eighth intuitive truth is, that 
what we distinctly remember is a re- 
ality. By this it is not intended that 
we are never mistaken in our recol- 
lections, but that there are things so 
distinctly remembered that it is im- 
possible to disbelieve the testimony 
of memory. A person just return- 
ing from a scene of terror and dis- 
tress could by no process be made 
to doubt that it really was as he re- 
members it. 

The ninth intuitive truth is, that 
our own acts and states of mind be- 
long to ourselves and are realities. 
If a person maintains that what we 
think and feel is not as we are con- 
scious that it is, or that it is another 
mind and not our own, that has this 
experience, though we could not dis- 
prove the assertion, we could by 
no means be made to believe it. It 
is this certainty as to the nature of 
our ideas, together with confidence 
in our memory, which is the foun- 
dation of the certainty we feel in 
what are called mathematical axi- 
oms. For example, the axiom twice 
two are four is not believed as an 
intuitive truth, but because the idea 
expressed by twice two is felt to be 
the same as is expressed by the 
word four. It is the certainty we 
feel as to the identity of the ideas 
and the memory of the words used 
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to recall them, which has led to the 
naming of such expressions intuitive 
truths. So the expression the whole 
is greater than a part, is not an in- 
tuitive truth, but the confidence felt 
in its reality rests on intuitive truths. 
For we have always had a given 
idea recalled by the word whole, and 
another idea by the word part, and 
another by the word greater, and 
when these words are announced 
they recall ideas which are perceiv- 
ed to be true to past experience. 
So that this maxim is no more an 
intuitive truth than the expression 
white is not black, or the top is not 
the bottom. Our confidence in the 
truth of such expressions rests whol- 
ly on our confidence in the reality 
of just experience, and confidence 
in our memory of ideas and words. 

The tenth intuitive truth is, that 
mind never WILL choose what involves 
evil without compensating good. 
The conscious power of free-agency 
is so strong, that many persons, if 
asked, do you feel that you can 
choose to put your hand in the fire, 
when no good will be gained by it, 
will reply in the affirmative. But if 
asked, whether they believe they 
ever shall do it, and all would an- 
swer in the negative. Much of our 
confidence in human testimony rests 
on this principle. Whenever it is 
shown that a witness knows that he 
will gain evil and no good from false- 
hood, all must believe that he will 
speak the truth. 

The eleventh intuitive truth is, 
that contrivance proves an INTELLI- 
GENT CAUSE, and the nature of a 
contrivance proves the design of the 
author. 

The mind is so made that it can 
not believe that existence can origi- 
nate without an efficient cause. Yet 
the existence of unorganized matter 
would not prove the existence of an 
intelligent cause. But when an ex- 
istence is discovered where there is 
an adjustment of parts, all fitted to 
accomplish an end, no person could 
observe it without believing that the 
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cause of it is an intelligent mind, 
with the capacity of adjusting means 
to ends. Nor could the end design- 
ed be observed, without the belief 
that it was the intention of the au- 
thor to accomplish this end. If a 
savage should finda watch in his 
forest shades, nothing could con- 
vince him that it sprang into being 
there without any cause. If he 
should notice its delicate machinery 
and nicely adjusted parts, he could 
not be made to believe that a brute, 
or any but an intelligent mind con- 
trived it. If he should have its 
movements explained, and should 
perceive that it accurately pointed 
out the hours of the day, he could 
not be convinced that the author had 
no such design in the contrivance. 
An interesting case is recorded of 
the exhibition of this principle in the 
mind of a young child. His father 
had planted a bed with seeds arrang- 
ed in the form of letters to spell the 
child’s name. When the green 
symbols sprang up, and were dis- 
covered by the delighted child, the 
father in vain endeavored to force 
his belief that they came by chance. 
* No, father, somebody planted them 
—somebody meant to have them 
come up and spell my name,” was 
the persevering response. 

It is this principle which is the 
foundation of some most elaborate 
arguments to prove the existence of 
God, and the benevolence of his 
character, one of the most interest- 
ing of which is found in Paley’s 
Natural Theology. 

The last intuitive truth is, that 
things will be according to past ex- 
perience, when there is no reason to 
the contrary. 

The mind is so constituted that 
whenever any regular succession of 
antecedents and sequents has been 
discovered, the belief always fol- 
lows that this uniformity will con- 
tinue. Why do men expect that 
the sun will rise, the seasons return, 
and harvests wave in the fields? It 
is simply because their minds are 
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constituted to believe that things in 
future will continue to be as 
have been in past experience. All 
the business of life, all the projects, 
the hopes and the enjoyments of 
mankind, rest upon this principle of 
the mind. 

Every process of inductive or an. 
alogical reasoning rests upon this 
principle as the foundation. Every 
inductive process consists in accu 
mulating facts to establish a certain 
uniformity of phenomena in given 
circumstances, and when this is 
done, the belief always is secured 
that this uniformity is perpetual, 
Thus, it is by a process of indue- 
tive reasoning that we arrive at the 
conclusion that all iron is magnetic, 
The principle that things will be ac. 
cording to past experience, is the 
major proposition, or truth conced- 
ed. Then facts are brought to light 
to show that in all past experiments 
all iron Aas been found magnetic. 
When this is done, the belief is se- 
cured that all iron is and will be 
magnetic. 

Analogical reasoning differs from 
inductive, in having some want of 
uniformity in certain respects, so 
that the expectation of entire uni- 
formity is not so strong. For ex 
ample, when we reason from analo- 
gy that the moon is inhabited, the 
argument runsthus. The only plan 
et we know of by experience is the 
earth, and we are to reason from our 
past experience. According to this, 
a planet has inhabitants. But im 
two respects this differs from an in- 
ductive argument. The first is, 
there is but one case in which expe 
rience has been known, and the se 
cond is, that this experience in sev 
eral points is dissimilar from what 
we find is true of the moon, which 
in some respects is unlike the earth, 
and therefore may be unlike in re 
spect to inhabitants. Analogical 
reasoning, therefore, is far less con 
clusive than inductive. 

One of the most interesting spe 
cimens of analogical reasoning 8 
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found in Butler’s Analogy. In that 
work the foundation principle is, 
that things will be according to past 
rience where there is no reason 
fo the contrary. ‘The writer then 
qhibits evidence that in past expe- 
rence the soul goes through various 
resembling death and yet 
survives ; that the dissolution of the 
js no evidence of the destruc- 
tion of the soul; that there is no 
kind of evidence that the soul is de- 
sroyed when the body is dissolved, 
and therefore, according to the 
above principle, its existence con- 
tinues when the body dies. 

This enumeration, it is supposed, 
embraces all that may properly be 
alled intuitive truths, according to 
the test indicated at the commence- 
ment. Some writers have placed 
aher propositions among the intui- 
ve truths, but it is believed that a 


rigid analysis will show that they 
are only specific instances included 
under some one or other of these 
more general principles. Several 
of those enumerated as intuitive 
truths in this article, have never be- 
fore been thus presented in any 
work which the writer has exam- 
ined. 

These principles, it will be seen, 
are the foundations of all our know- 
ledge. There is no proposition that 
can be announced, the belief of 
which can not be traced back to one 
or the other of these maxims as the 
basis on which it rests. And the 
grand hope for the future develop- 
ment of truth and exposure of er- 
ror, is connected with a full devel- 
opment of these principles, together 
with expert methods of developing 
errors, as contradictory to them. 





THEODORE PARKER. 


“Pray, sir, did you come here in 
that or a turban?” was the grave 
inquiry of Charles Lamb, address- 
titea young man, who had an- 
noyed him and his guests of an eve- 
ting by some rather free and im- 
pertinent remarks on religion. We 
a our simplicity might think that 
thesame question would not be in- 
wpropriate to Theodore Parker, al- 
though he styles himself “ minister 
df the second church in Roxbury,” 
md we have never heard that the 
church in question professed to be 
ther than a Christian church. The 
tame of Mr. Parker we can hardly 
Sippose to be unknown to any of 
wurreaders. Most of them, we pre- 
fme, are more or less acquainted 
wih the opinions of which he is at 





* A Discourse of Matters pertaining to 
. By Theodore Parker, Minis- 

et of the Second Church in Roxbury, 
. 7: Charles C. Little & James 


once the representative and cham- 
pion. He is known to many as the 
author of a sermon preached at 
South Boston, May 19, 1841, enti- 
tled ‘A Discourse on the Transient 
and Permanent in Christianity,” 
which attracted much attention at the 
time, and gave rise to a somewhat 
spirited discussion in the Boston 
newspapers. The views advanced 
in the sermon were given more fully 
to the public during the winter fol- 
lowing, ina series of lectures de- 
livered in Boston, and, as we are 
informed, to a large, intelligent, and 
highly interested audience. These 
lectures are embodied in the volume 
of which the title is given below. 
The reason why his volume and 
the opinions which it advances have 
not been made more extensively the 
subject of criticism, may be the 
strangeness of these opinions. To 
acommon man, even if intelligent 
or learned, they seem more like the 
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dogmas of a French or Hindoo de- 
ist, or mayhap the more refined re- 
ligionism of a Persian Soofee, than 
the Christian theology of a Christian 
teacher—and such a reader is likely 
to dismiss them with the mingled 
emotion of pity and amazement 
with which we regard the victim of 
of any of the countless species of 
monomania. ‘These opinions are 
not strange, however, in the sense 
of being uncommon. We think that 
we can readily show, that there are 
sufficient reasons, why they should 
receive a grave and considerate at- 
tention in our journal. We shall 
not stop to give these reasons, but 
shall enter at once upon our work, 
which we trust will justily itself to 
our readers. 

The volume is entitled “ A Dis- 
course of Matters pertaining to Re- 
ligion.” ‘The design of it, as we are 
told in the preface, is “to recall 
men from the transient shows of 
time to the permanent substance of 
religion ; from a worship of creeds 
and empty belief, to a worship in 
spirit and in life.” It consists of 
an introduction and five books, each 
of which treats of a distinct head 
under the following titles. 1. Of 
Religion in general, or a discourse 
of the Religious Sentiment and its 
manifestations. 2. The Relation of 
the Religious Sentiment to God, or 
a discourse on Inspiration. 3. The 
Relation of the Religious Sentiment 
to Jesus of Nazareth, or a discourse 
of Christianity. 4. The Relation of 
the Religious Sentiment to the great- 
est of books, or a discourse of the 
Bible. 5. ‘The Relation of the Re- 
ligious Sentiment to the greatest of 
human institutions, or a discourse of 
the Church. 

The Five Points of this Parkerian 
system, which by courtesy, and un- 
der protest, we must call Christian,— 
inasmuch as its author wears a hat 
rather than a turban,—are as fol- 
lows. 

1. Man is by nature a religious 
being. The religious sentiment is 
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as natural to him as the sense of 
sight or of hearing. By it he ou, 
not but communicate with the gpip. 
itual world, as by these with the 
natural. This sentiment as peryep. 
ed or more or less mingled wih 
baser elements, has given birth tp 
all the historical religions, Chris 
tianity among the rest. Its legij. 
mate and purified product is aby. 
lute religion, which is love to ma, 
and love to God. 

2. Of inspiration. Every ma 
may be inspired. All men are, wh 
give room and play to the religious 
sentiment. Just in proportion to i 
influence do they hold clear view 
of truth, and exercise warm an 
pure religious feeling. Other thing 
being equal, one man is more ip 
spired than another, as is the quay 
tity of his being and the quantity d 
his obedience. The inspired need 
no miracles, nor the testimony of 
man or angel or God, to prove bis 
inspiration. He carries the vouch 
er in his own breast to himself, and 
he calls up the same in the breastof 
his neighbor. 

3. Of Christianity. Jesus of 
Nazareth differs from other mes, 
only in this, that in the sense a: 
ready described he was a mand 
the most religious sentiment, or ¢ 
little the most of an inspired mm 
whom the world has ever seen 
His life in the main, was consistenl, 
beautiful and holy. His preceps 
were wise and good, though the 
substance of them had been uttered 
before, yet never in a form so fre 
from gross admixtures, or 80 Vatr 
ously and delightfully applied 0 
practical uses. As a teacher ani 
model of absolute religion, he is w 
rivalled. The story of Jesus how 
ever, as we find it in the New Te 
tament, is incredible and absurd. |! 
is a mixture of the legendary, tle 
mythical and the true,—a confuse! 
record of the various verbal repor 
of what he was and did, that nath 
rally arose out of the admiration 
love which he rightfully a 
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sndwere engrafted also on the fanat- 
ical expectation of a Messiah so cur- 
reat among the Jews of that time. 

4, The Bible is the greatest of 
hooks, as it has in it more of abso- 


jute religion than any other book. . 


But the common notion of it as di- 
vine, miraculous or infallible, is 
false and foolish. A portion of it is 
inspired in the sense already defined, 
but in different degrees. Other por- 
ions, intermingled with these, are 
absurd, legendary, and incredible. 

5. The true idea of the church is 
Christ, the model man and teacher, 
ud men and women listening to his 
instructions, and observing his life. 
That which is called the church, has 
mswered important purposes, but if 
the question were to be raised, which 
isthe greater, the good or the evil 
which it has done, it would be diffi- 
culttoanswer. ‘The true church is 
yet to arise. 

We have given to our readers, 
this condensed summary of the con- 
tents of the volume, in order to fur- 
tish them with a bird’s-eye view of 
the entire system of its author, so 


that they may understand the rela-, 


tion of each single principle to the 
whole of the well compacted scheme. 
Weare well aware that were this to 
be their first or only view of it, they 
would say at once, “It is only a na- 
kedand vulgar Deism. Better leave 
itto itself, to rot by its own ferment- 
ing, than scatter the poison and pro- 
long its life.” Not such would be 
their conclusion were they to see it 
inthe volume itself, as it there ap- 
pears not in the nakedness of its 
matomy, but in the seducing beau- 
ty and grace with which it puts on 
the mien and gathers about itself the 
tbes of an angel of light. Here 
will they find the gravest objections 
against historical Christianity and 
the Bible, which the honest or dis- 
honest infidel has ever started, put 

in their gravest form; much 
truth, which theologians have denied 
ordespised, stated with eloquence 
tad power; and error, which too 
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many have prudently feared to face, 
no longer on the defense, but storm- 
ing their citadel, and flushed with 
all the ardor of expected success. 
They will find here philosophy pro- 
pounding her hardest problems, and 


-essaying to solve them not by the 


cold analysis of the sensual school, 
with its meagre results of death, 
but in the glowing and life-like meth- 
ods of the spiritual, with its eleva- 
ting conclusions. Here also is learn- 
ing, of which the great fault is that 
it has read too much, and been over- 
borne by that authority which it pro- 
fesses to brave. The style too is 
clear, so clear that it seems to give 
perspicuity to opinions that are 
vague and shifting as the cloud that 
piles itself at noonday. It is point- 
ed and vigorous, and rises to heights 
of no mean eloquence. We have 
no desire to flatter Mr. P., certainly 
we do not fearhim. We think that 
it is neither in fear or flattery that 
we say, that his volume is not a 
book to be despised. It is true, it is 
nothing more or less than Deism, 
and no man would more readily own 
it than its author. He is too well 
acquainted with the history of words 
and of opinions not to know, and 
too freespoken not to confess, that 
according to his principles Deism is 
quite as good a name as Christian- 
ity in the vulgar acceptation of the 
term. But if the book is Deism, it 
is not the naked and low Deism of 
the French and English school. It 
would scorn to own an affinity with 
the sensual and low-lived railings of 
the pot-house, however readily the 
affinity might be claimed on that side. 
The imputation of such a relationship 
would be resented by the highly cul- 
tivated audience who listened with 
an interest so entranced to the elo- 
quence of the author. Nor would 
it be acknowledged by not a few 
who bend over its pages, as bound 
by the spell of an enchanter. 

We know not how readily this 
volume was sold. We do not care 
to ask whether there are more or 
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fewer who go to the length of our 
author in his conclusions. But we 
do know that these opinions are the 
infidelity of the age ; that in sub- 
stance or in form, secretly or open- 
ly, they are the creed of, we will 
not conjecture how many, among 
those who promise to become the 
gifted men of the day. We also 
know that its leaven pervades much 
of what may be called the better 
part of our literature, and if we do 
not greatly err, is not unfelt or un- 
seen in the church—even in that 
which calls itself orthodox. 

We think therefore that it requires 
attention, quite as much as those in- 
flated specimens of quackery which 
appear too often under the name of 
bishops’ charges, apostolic letters, 
&c. Indeed, as an antagonist it is 
far more desirable and respectable 
than the system which indites these 
things. It has an air of whole- 
heartedness and radicalism which 
we like. Though not without a 
cant and pretension peculiar to it- 
self, it has none of the monkish 
sanctimony and whine. It goes up- 
on the principle of settling questions 
by argument and not by authority. 
It acknowledges some wisdom in the 
present, and does not oblige us to 
open all the musty cloisters of the 
past. If we must deal with either, 
we certainly prefer Protestantism 
run mad to Oxfordism in the same 
calamity. 

We do not propose to give a full 
or critical analysis of this volume 
of five hundred pages. ‘To consid- 
er all its arguments, to review all 
its statements of fact, to rebut its 
conclusions, as well as to follow its 
learned references, and recriticise 
its criticisms upon all the systems 
of religion and philosophy which 
the world has ever seen, would re- 
quire a volume as large as Mr. Par- 
ker’s. We shall attempt only to 
consider his leading positions and 
arguments, 

The first book, “of religion in 
general,” is designed to give us the 
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leading principles of the author's 
entire system of religious philoso. 
phy. tis what it purports to be, 
‘** a discourse of the religious sent. 
ment and its manifestations,” of jp 
other words, an examination of that 
part of man’s nature which makes 
him capable of religion, and a crit. 
ique of the forms of true and false 
religion, which it has in fact as. 
sumed. In this discussion, the aims 
of the author are distinctly made 
known, and his conclusions ar 
clearly anticipated. We are soon 
informed that the religious element 
is almighty and independent; that 
it is seen in every form of religion, 
while it has been poorly represented 
by the best; and that man’s only 
and his sufficient resource is, to fall 
back on his own nature and letit 
lead him on to the noble issues of 
absolute religion. 

Of course, we expect that this 
religious sentiment shall be accu 
rately defined, that its nature shall 
be described by a strong and u~ 
erring hand—that its relations toall 
revealed religions, as supreme and 
above them all, shall be most tr- 
umphantly demonstrated. For such 
a definition we look through its one 
hundred and fifty pages, and we look 
in vain. We are led on from chap- 
ter to chapter, and we find it not 
In the first we find the proposition 
that there is in man the religious 
element, briefly argued and in the 
main argued eloquently and well. 

Having shown that there is in 
man a sentiment which connects him 
with God, our author in the second 
chapter seeks to show how with 
that sentiment is given the idea ofa 
God, which is always true, and from 
it is developed the conception of 
God which is always imperfect, and 
therefore false. This distinction he 
considers most important. The crit- 
ical reader will see in it the whole 
doctrine in a nut-shell. If it is 0, 


that whenever man thinks about 
God in the way of conception, rea 
soning, or discourse to himself ot 
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gother, he is and must be in error, 
then indeed it is shown at once, that 
eery revealed religion is and must 
be imperfect, and worthless too, ex- 
as itenables man to fall back 
the idea within his own soul. 
But more of this anon. Next Mr. 
P. discourses of the extent and pow- 
a of this sentiment. He shows 
that it is universal, indestructible, 
wd the strongest and deepest ele- 
meat in human nature. In all this 
there is much truth and eloquence. 
In the fourth chapter, he discourses 
of the idea of religion as connected 
with science and life. In the fifth, 
be sets before us the three great 
historical forms of religion, which 
we, Fetichism, Polytheism, and 
Monotheism. Here we find much 
ingenuity, and more power of de- 
sription, and still more fanciful 
philosophizing. He concludes this 
chapter as follows, pp. 110, 111: 


“In passing judgment on these differ- 
entreligious states, we are never to forget 
that there is no monopoly of religion 
wy nation or any age. Religion itself is 
one and the same. He that worships 
tly, by whatever form, worships the 
only God. He hears the prayer, whether 
called Brahma, Jehovah, Pan, or Lord; 
called by no name at all. Each people 
has its prophets and its saints; and ma- 
ny aswarthy Indian, who bows down to 
wood and stone ; many a grim-faced Cal- 
puck, who worshiped the great God of 
Storms; many a Grecian peasant, who 
did homage to Phebus Apollo, when the 
sun rose or went down; yes, many asav- 
age, his hands smeared all over with hu- 
man sacrifice, shall come from the east 
and the west and sit down in the king- 
dom of God, with Moses and Zoroaster, 
with Socrates and Jesus,—while men, 
who called daily on the only living God, 
who paid their tribute and bowed at the 
tame of Christ, shall be cast out, because 
they did no more. Men are to be judged 
by what is given, not what is withheld.” 


In chapter sixth, he discourses of 
“certain doctrines connected with 
religion,—I. Of the primitive state 
of mankind ; II. Of the immortal- 
ity of the soul,”—and here he ar- 
gues in the same strain as in the 
previous chapter. In chapter sev- 
tnth, he speaks of the infiuence of 

Vol. Il. 48 
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the religious sentiment on life, un- 
der the heads of Superstition, Fa- 
naticism, and Solid Piety. From 
this we make the following extract, 
that our readers may see the mix- 
ture of falsehood and truth, of 
weakness and strength, with which 
the volume is filled : 


“ But why go back to Patriarchs, at 
Aulis or Moriah ; do we not live in New 
England and the nineteenth century? 
Have the footsteps of superstition been 
effaced from our land? Our books of 
theology are full thereof; our churches 
and houses not empty of it. When a 
man fears God more than he loves him, 
when he will forsake reason, conscience, 
love, the still small voice of God in the 
heart, for any of the legion voices of au- 
thority, tradition, expediency, which 
come of ignorance, selfishness, and sin; 
whenever he hopes by a poor prayer, or a 
listless attendance at church, or an austere 
observance of Sabbath and fast days, a 
compliance with forms; when he hopes 
by professing with his tongue the doc- 
trine he can not believe in his heart, to 
atone for wicked actions, wrong thoughts, 
unholy feelings, a six days’ life of mean- 
ness, deception, rottenness and sin, then 
is he superstitious. If he were supersti- 
tious who in days of ignorance, but made 
his son's body to pass through the fire to 
his God, what shall be said of them in 
an age of light, who systematically de- 
grade the fairest gifts of man, God's 
dearest benefaction—who make life dark- 
ness, death despair, the world a desert, 
man a worm, nothing but a worm, and 
God an ugly fiend, who made the mass of 
men for utter wretchedness, death and 
eternal hell!"’ “ But the milder forms of 
fanaticism we can not escape. They meet 
us in the theological war of extermina- 
tion in which sect now wars with sect, 
pulpit with pulpit, man with man. If 
one would seek specimens of superstition 
in its milder form, let him open a popu- 
lar commentary on the Bible, or read 
much of that weakish matter which cir- 
culates in what men call as if in mockery, 
good pious books. If he would find fa- 
naticism in its modern and more phari- 
saic shape, let him open the ‘religious’ 
newspapers, or read theological polem- 
ics.” 


The conclusion of Solid Piety 
would doubtless surprise those of 
our readers who have judged of the 
author by report, or by the summa- 
ry which we have given of his 
creed. Were it a translation from 
some ancient stoic, or new Platonist, 
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we should call it one of the finest 

specimens of their somewhat exag- 

— but still glowing eloquence. 
’e give the following : 


* Now in some men, religion is a con- 
tinual growth. They are always in har- 
mony with God. Silently and uncon- 
scious, erect as a palm tree, - 2 up 
to the measure of a man. o them, 
reason and religion are of the same birth. 
They are born saints, aborigines of Heav- 
en. Betwixt their idea of life and their 
fact of life, there has been at no time a 
gulf. But others join themselves to the 
armada of sin and get scarred all over 
with wounds as they do thankless battle 
in that leprous host. Before these men 
become religious there must be a change, 
—well defined, deeply marked,—a change 
that will be remembered. The saints 
who have been sinners, tell us of the 
struggle and desperate battle that goes on 
between the flesh and the spirit. It is as 
if the devil and the archangel contended. 
Well says John Bunyan, ‘ the devil fought 
with me weeks long and I with the devil.’ 
To take the leap of Niagara and stop 
when half way down, and by the proper 
motion reascend, is no slight thing, nor 
the remembrance thereof like to pass 
away. This passage from sin to salva- 
tion, this second birth of the soul, as both 
Christians and heathens call it, is one of 
the many mysteries of man. With bleed- 
ing feet the man retreads his way, but 
gains at last the mountain top of life and 
wonders at the tortuous track he left be- 
hind.” 


But the religious element, what 
is it? says the reader to his friend 
the critic. You have not yet told us 
what he means by this potent and 
all absorbing thing. Have patience, 
gentle reader, that is the very point 
which we ourselves have been en- 
deavoring to discover. Our author, 
though he is much of a philosopher, 
and thinks to move the heavens and 
earth thereby, is one of such a spe- 
cies that he defines by describing, 
and piles on a metaphor where he 
should draw a line in analysis, or at 
best defines by snatches, and trusts 
to the tout ensemble, for a just im- 

ression of what he would be at. 
For instance, at three several points 
he makes the attempt formally to 
define this essential matter. First, 
on page 18: “ Looking carefully at 
this sentiment, separating this as a 
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cause from its actions, and thes 
from their effects, &c., we find a 
the ultimate fact, that the religious 
sentiment is this—A SENSE oF pp. 
PENDENCE.” And yet he is not ye 
confident that he has reached the 
bottom, for in a note he says: “ Per. 
haps al! will not agree with tha 
analysis which makes a sense of de. 
pendence, the ultimate fact in the 
case. This is the statement of 
Schleiermacher, not to mention more 
ancient authorities. (But you—such 
a philosopher as you, Mr. Parker, 
the very hero and apostle of the in. 
ward light—you do not go by av 
thority!) Of course, a sense of in. 
finite as well as finite dependence is 
intended. Others may call ita con 
sciousness of the infinite ; and con 
tend less for the analysis than for 
the fact of a religious element in 
man.” (So it would seem.) 

In our apprehension of the mat 
ter, it is a very imperfect account of 
the religious sentiment, to say that 
the ultimate fact which analysis dis. 
covers, is a sense of dependence. 
Doubtless it is true that this is one 
element and an important element, 
but it is not the specific element. 
The slave feels a sense of depend. 
ence that is well nigh absolute, 
greater perhaps than any one man 
feels on any other, in any relation 
but his, and of course more like 
that which man feels on the infinite 
Being. But he must have a very 
godlike master, and he himself must 
be a very perfect man, to have this 
sense of dependence result in any 
thing like religion. That which 
would make it akin to religion is not 
the sense of dependence, but the 
character of the master and the 
character of the servant. The sense 
of dependence is not the ultimate 
fact in the analysis of the religious 
sentiment, it is only one of the ulti 
mate facts, if we may be allowed to 
use a phrase so self-contradictory. 
Nor is it the one of the ultimate 
facts which constitutes the sentiment 
religious, or gives to the species its 
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diferentia,—as is clear from our il- 
justration. 
But as Mr. Parker is not himself 
confident of the correctness of 
his definition, we will not hold him 
it. We follow him through sev- 
eal pages in the hope that he will 
propound one with which he will be 
etter satisfied. In the fourth chap- 
ter, (p. 44,) we find the following 
development of his views, which 
though not a formal definition is de- 
signed to answer the end of one by 
description. ‘* Now the legitimate 
action of the religious element pro- 
duces reverence. This may ascend 
info trust, hope, and love, which is 
according to its nature; or descend 
into doubt, fear, and hate, which is 
against its nature. It thus rises or 
falls, as it co-exists in the individual 
with wisdom and goodness, or with 
ignorance and vice. Its legitimate 
action leads straightway and of ne- 
cessity to reverence, absolute trust 
md perfect love of God. Thus 
there can be but one kind of reli- 
gion, as there can be but one kind 
of time and space.” We are bold 
tosay, that there are few passages 
in the English language more in- 
congruous and inconsistent than this. 
First is the proposition that the reli- 
gious element produces reverence 
& its legitimate result. This ele- 
ment whatever it may be, whether 
the sense of dependence or not, is 
something, for it has an action of its 
own and a result that is according 
foils nature. And yet it is capa- 
ble of two opposite results, results 
us Opposite as trust is to doubt, hope 
tofear, love to hate—and of these 
results one is according to, and the 
other against its nature. How is 
this? Because it co-exists in the 
individual with wisdom and good- 
ness, or with ignorance and vice. 
One would conclude from this that 
teligion, true religion, is not a simple 
a complex result, as it depends 
o these circumstances—that this 
thing called the religious element 
has no legitimate result, but the re- 
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sult depends on the company which 
it keeps—that it is as much accord- 
ing to its nature to fall as to rise, to 
end in doubt, fear, and hate, when 
in bad company, as in trust, and 
hope, and love, when in good; and 
finally, that of all sorts of things 
called religions, there may be as 
many kinds as there are bad asso- 
ciates for the religious element. But 
no, we are notallowed to draw sucha 
conclusion ; for that would blow up 
the whole framework of absolute 
religion. On the contrary we are 
required to draw another conclusion, 
directly at war with the premises,— 
“Thus, [thus /] there can be but 
one kind of religion, as there can be 
but one kind of time and space.” 

The part which the religious ele- 
ment plays in this result is not alto- 
gether unlike the part of the ele- 
ment which gave the name to the 
stone-broth. The broth had one el- 
ement the action of which was to 
give the broth a name, but that it 
was broth depended on the mutton 
and vegetables, and spices, that 
were boiled with the stones. 

On pages 45-6, the question arises, 
how are we to learn what is perfect 
religion? To answer the question 
we must not go to the actual reli- 
gions, all of which are imperfect, 
but to man’s nature, “ to the primi- 
tive facts of religious consciousness 
within us. There we find religion 
is VOLUNTARY OBEDIENCE TO THE 
LAW OF GOD, INWARD AND OUTWARD 
OBEDIENCE to that law he has writ- 
ten on our nature, revealed in va- 
rious ways through instinct, reason, 
and conscience, and the religious 
sentiment.” 

If no other fault were to be ob- 
jected against this definition, this 
would fairly be against it, that it 
does not draw the line of distinc- 
tion between religion and morality. 
The author himself tells us on page 
48, that ‘“‘a sharp analysis separates 
between the religious elements in 
man ;” and he illustrates the point 
reasonably well. In a perfect defi- 
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nition, a distinction so important 
should have been kept in mind. 
But waiving this, we allow the defi- 
nition of absolute or perfect reli- 
gion to be reasonably just and well 
stated. It is only unfortunate that it 
is so true, as to upset the grand first 
principle of the author’s system. 
Here we have his definition, ** abso- 
lute religion is voluntary obedience 
to the law of God written on the 
heart of man ;”’ and yet absolute re- 
ligion may be found in all the so 
called historical religions. Let the 
reader refer to what he himself says, 
as quoted on page 375, from 110-11 
of his volume. Look at the practi- 
cal workings of absolute religion as 
defined by himself, under the Poly- 
theism of the Greeks. It is ‘ volun- 
tary obedience to the law of God.’ 
Of which god—of Jupiter or Mars, 
or Venus or Neptune? is it an- 
swered, Of none in particular, of any 
one, of none, of all—no matter; 
but the inward and outward obedi- 
ence to that law which he has writ- 
ten on our nature—to the eternal 
law of duty impressed on every 
heart, with no specific reference to 
any one or many deities. But this 
is morality, it is not religion; for 
religion according to our author's 
own showing carries with itself a 
reference to a Deity. Or if it be 
obedience to conscience, then con- 
science will and must reject such 
“monsters of cruelty and lust” as 
deities at all; and so instead of 
Polytheism we have its rejection. 
Or if it is replied that there must be 
a reference to one God, the God of 
Nature, the God who appeals to the 
heart, then again it is Monotheism, 
the worship of the living and true. 
The Fetich worshiper, so far as he 
has absolute religion, is no longer a 
Fetich worshiper. The Hindoo no 
longer worships Brahma, or Vish- 
nu, or Juggernaut. Absolute reli- 


gion so far from being at peace with 
the imperfect form of falsehood and 
sin, fights against and destroys it. 
The principle of which it is the 
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great object of the volume to shoy 
that it may dwell in the same houg 
with all sorts of inmates, no soone, 
fairly gets possession, than its fir 
act is to turn them all out of doors. 
Thus by his own definition does My. 
P. destroy his own system. If he 
will follow it out instead of retaining 
his fondly cherished and faneif,j 
theories of all religions, he yi 
adopt the words spoken by a gooj 
man of old—* Forasmuch as they 
did not like to retain God in they 
knowledge, God gave them over to 
a reprobate mind ;” and of another 
good man, who says— They that 
make them are like unto them,» 
is every one that trusteth in them,” 
He will accept these conclusion 
not as the bigoted ravings of Jewish 
exclusiveness, but as the calm con. 
clusions of sound philosophy and of 
unshaken truth. 

These are specimens of the way 
in which our author defines aad 
reasons even upon the point which 
is entirely fundamental to his sys 
tem; and yet he would seem tom. 
ny as not only a clear, but a very 
clear writer. His words are simple 
and effectively chosen. His single 
sentences are often most admirable 
for their point and force. His illus 
trations are numerous, and some d 
them surpassingly fine. But he isnot 
a logician. Conceptions he doesnot 
delight in; for, according to bis 
system, they are of necessity im 
perfect, and belong to the provinee 
of the understanding. We only 
wish that Socrates could have the 
handling of him for an hour, and 
by questions drive him to say what 
he does or does not mean, and whe 
ther in some cases he means aby 
thing. Though a somewhat vulgar 
fellow, he would bring such a ree 
soner to his bearings. Perhaps # 
might not be without profit, if the 
examination were held before the 
audience who thronged his lecture 
room, and swallowed what some 
would call elegant blasphemy in the 
name of truth and of God. 
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But can it be, we are asked again, 
that Mr. Parker does not know what 
hisown opinions are? Can it be, 
that a theory which was thought by 
not a few to blow sky-high all the 
received notions of Christianity and 
the Bible, and which has been re- 
ceived with so great favor by so 
many of the reflecting and educated 
minds of Boston, should ‘arn out to 
be so indefinite and shadowy a thing? 
Not in the least. Mr. Parker holds 
opinions which are definite, false, 
and dangerous. It is by no means 
difficult to gather these opinions from 
his writings. He knows well what 
they are when he applies them in 
the conclusions to which they lead. 
ltis not his fault, but the fault of the 
opinions, if, determined as he is to 
hold them, he can not state and de- 
fine them better. They will not 
bear analysis. They rejoice in 
metaphor and pomp of description. 

If then we leave his definitions 
and arguments, and gather his con- 
clusions from the general course of 
his writings, we can not be at a loss 
toknow what he holds concerning 
the religious element in man. We 
dwell longer on this topic as it is 
fundamental. is views upon this 
point may be viewed psychological- 
ly and practically. 

First, what is his psychological 
view of this sentiment. This may 
be gathered from the second chap- 
ter, which is entitled *“* Of the Senti- 
ment, [dea and Conception of God.” 
The religious sentiment, being a 
sense of dependence or something 
of the sort, takes for granted an ob- 
ject on which we depend. If this 
object does not exist, then nature 
has provided an instinct to which 
answers no existence, which is con- 
trary toher usual method. Therefore 
there isa God. But we are not to 
suppose that we come to this con- 
clusion by inference, and rest upon 
tas a probable conclusion. This 
is but the attainment of a low and 
sensual philosophy. No, the senti- 
Ment gives it, and it is itself the idea 
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of God. This idea is we know not 
what; but it is the revelation which 
God makes of himself—the mani- 
festation of himself to man, as sep- 
arate from the subject which beholds 
it, and yet in the subject. This is 
the eternal and true idea of God. 
But when we attempt to conceive of 
him, i. e. think, talk, or reason of 
him as a being with attributes, then 
we form a conception of him which 
is very different from the idea, and 
which is therefore imperfect always, 
and most likely false. In their con- 
ceptions of God men always fail, 
and often err. In their idea of him 
they can noterr. Positive religions 
always give us conceptions of God. 
Positive religions therefore are al- 
ways imperfect, even the best of 
them; and man as he falls back on 
the idea, knows better than they all 
can tell him—he is above them all, 
his own guide and teacher. No 
religion clothed in conceptions taken 
from the understanding can satisfy 
the reason. None can teach it. 

To all this we have only to say, 
If it be true that there is this differ- 
ence between the idea and the con- 
ception of the infinite, both being 
objective, and the idea being the only 
revelation of truth, then Mr. Parker’s 
conclusions are true. Man is his 
own light and his own inspiration. 
All that is said to him falls short 
of what he knows already. He is 
above the Bible and the Koran. 
They can tell him nothing new. He 
can detect their errors. Here then 
is the question in a nut-shell. Is 
there an idea of God and a concep- 
tion of God, one of which is not 
the other, and both of which are 
objective? We deny that there is, 
or that there can be. We deny 
that there can be any thing objec- 
tive to the mind, which is not a con- 
ception, and we call on Mr. P. to 
prove that there can be. There 
may be instincts, wants, a sense of 
dependence, a consciousness of the 
infinite, or whatever you please to 
call them in Platonic or Aristotelian 
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phrase, and they may afford ground 
to believe that nature has provided 
an object answering to them, and 
you may rest on the conclusion that 
there is such an object, and wait 
with eager longings till the angel of 
Jehovah, or the voice from the 
cloud, or a miraculous token, shall 
satisfy your doubt, or waken the 
inattention of your fellow men ; but 
to say that there is an object itself 
revealing and itself revealed, which 
scorns the ordinary garb of things 
knowable, is really too bad. We 
know well enough that it is very fash- 
ionable, and in some quarters very 
taking, thus to put on lofty airs of 
spiritualism, and to talk most trans- 
cendentally ; but we also know that 
it is more spiritual than Plato, more 
ideal than Lord Bacon, and more 
transcendental than Kant. We are 
not of those who suppose all Ger- 
man philosophy to be mist and non- 
sense. We believe that much of it 
is capable of being understood, and 
is also true. But what of it is true 
is not taught by such writers as 
these. Such spiritualism as this 
needs only to be tested by its fruits. 
On the one hand it leads toa vulgar 
fanaticism, under the name of the 
witness of the Spirit and the inward 
light of the spiritually proud. On 
the other, it sets man above all forms 
of worship, all truth revealed to the 
conscience and by miracles,—in- 
stalled on the heights of absolute 
religion, above the warmth of hu- 
man wants and human prayers, fro- 
zen into a would be god by the chill 
air of his own self-sufficiency. So 
much fora metaphysical distinction. 
So much for the importance of met- 
aphysical studies. If there are to 
come down from these pretended 
summits of a lofty philosophy such 
teachers as these, who shall give us 
atheism by system and in lectures 
before schools of divinity, and who 
shall preach the falsehood of Chris- 
tianity to educated men and women, 
and all in the name of a spiritual 
nature ; then it is time that mental 
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science should be acknowledged of 
some consequence in forming the 
principles of those who are to in. 
fluence their fellows. 

Let us now turn to Mr. Parker's 
practical view of the religious ele. 
ment. Here his chief error is, and 
it isa great error, that he makes the 
religious in man a sentiment, anda 
sentiment only, without showing its 
relation to the moral character of 
the man who feels it, and the moral 
government of the God whom he 
worships. Religion, with Mr. Par. 
ker, ts a thing instinctive and in 
voluntary. As is the feeling of de. 
light to the beautiful, as the emotion 
of awe is to the sublime, such is re. 
ligion to the divine. ‘The man who 
feels it may be as remorseless asa 
pirate, and as sensual as a Turk, 
and yet in the intervals of his sen- 
sual and cruel nature, he may rise 
to the lofty heights of religious feel- 
ing and worship, as the glory of the 
Eternal shines forth upon him ia 
the splendor of a magnificent moon- 
light evening, or rushes by in the 
fury of a tornado. No matter what 
his god may be, whether one like 
himself—sensual, crafty, and cruel, 
or, which answers the same end, a 
holy God, who is yet indifferent to 
his character ; if he do but pay him 
worship, it is still religion, and as 
all religion is one and the same, we 
must recognize it in its divine ori 
gin. No matter what the worship 
may be,—it may be the burning of 
a candle, the pouring out of a i: 
quid, the muttering of a prayer, or 
the high and rapt contemplations of 
a proud and intellectual sentimen 
talist, if it be worship it is religion, 
and religion is one and the same. 
If this be religion, man can not 
avoid being religious. In the words 


of Mr. Parker, “ Religion follows 
necessarily, as vision from the ex 
istence of a seeing faculty in man, 
and that of light out of him.” If 
this be religion, it is consistent, a 
Mr. Parker would have us believe, 
with every species of folly and 
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falsehood in the form of religious 
belief, and almost every species of 
indulgence in sin by which men 
have dishonored the image of Him 
who made them. If this be reli- 
gion, itis easy to see it in the sa- 
crifice cruel and bloody, where man 
offers up his fellow to his horrid 
Deity,—easy to see it in the wor- 
ship of every image, monstrous and 
yile, which has gone up from man’s 
degraded and besotted imagination, 
to be exalted as his God, and to re- 
pay him by degrading him to a deep 
still lower. If this be religion, it is 
easy to believe “that many a swar- 
thy Indian, who bowed down to 
wood and stone ; many a grim-faced 
Calmuck, who worshiped the great 
God of the storms ; many a Grecian 
peasant, who did homage to Phe- 
bus Apollo when the sun rose and 
went down; yes, many a savage, 
his hands smeared all over with hu- 
man sacrifice,—shall come from the 
east and the west, and sit down in 
the kingdom of God.” 

But this is not the true idea of 
religion. ‘The sentiment on which 
religion is founded is indeed instinc- 
tive, and so are all the prime ele- 
ments of man’s nature; but that 
which makes this emotion religion, 
isthe moral character in its great 
under current one with God, and 
that God a holy God. Hence true 
religion or right worship implies and 
supposes a moral administration en- 
forced by a reigning God. It sup- 
poses a man under the dominion of 
the law of duty—at peace with him- 
self, and in harmony with the will 
of Him whom he worships. Thus 
and thus alone do adoration, praise, 
and prayer, become holy and pure 
emotions ; so does the religious na- 
lure sit as a crown of grace on the 
vhole moral being rightly attemper- 
ed and subdued; so do the pure in 
heart see God. 

But if there be no moral perfec- 
tion, no oneness with the true God, 
then religious sentiment, or the feel- 


ing with which we regard the Di- 
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vine, becomes the most certain and 
rapid agent in man’s degradation— 
forasmuch as it gets his gods on 
the side of his lusts, and makes the 
indulgence of his most debasing 
propensities the passport to the fa- 
vor of the Being on whom his all 
depends. When. religion fills her 
temples with harlots, and makes 
worship to be prostitution and de- 
bauchery, let her no longer be call- 
ed divine. If the sentiment of wor- 
ship is to deserve a decent name, let 
her keep her gods decently moral. 

We know very well that Mr. P. 
will not accept our representation 
as just. He will claim that he him- 
self has recognized the relation of 
religion to morality. We admit the 
fact. But we deny that he has re- 
membered or used it. He has re- 
cognized the principle to a certain 
extent, in statements not wholly cor- 
rect but not greatly false. He must 
be a great blunderer, if on sucha 
subject he did not sometimes say 
the truth. But the view which he 
makes the basis of his actual philos- 
ophizing and the ground of his con- 
clusions, is the one which we have 
given. It confounds the religious 
sentiment with real religion. 

No distinction can be more im- 
portant than this, between the in- 
stinctive sentiment of religion and 
that which is indeed religion,—be- 
tween that homage to truth which 
the sensibilities and the conscience 
can not but render, and that love of 
the truth, which the soul gives that 
has yielded itself to the authority of 
truth. And yet no distinction is of- 
tener lost sight of. The sentimen- 
talist may be a wretch, whose prac- 
tice is unprincipled and base, and 
yet by the deep sea or on the moun- 
tain top, or beneath the still influen- 
ces of some lonely midnight hour, 
he thinks of his Creator and is ele- 
vated to what he calls worship. 
The gay young man, or the gayer 
young lady, who would scorn of all 
things a life of duty and of prayer, 
can yet hold high discourse of the 
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spiritual and divine. The philoso- 
pher, selfish and proud, whose god 
is his intellect, and whose life in- 
stead of being ordered ever as under 
“his great taskmaster’s eye,” is 
but a splendid career of intellectu- 
al ambition,—he too sometimes kin- 
dies into lofty aspirations after the 
ethereal and divine. ‘Surely,’ he 
says, ‘all men are religious. Let 
us adore the sentiment, and hold 
loftier views of man, and witha gen- 
tle heart, judge of the various forms 
by which it shows itself.’ 

This is the religionism of too 
much of our literature. 
timent of religion, a reverence for 
goodness, some lofiy views of God, 
without obedience to such a senti- 
ment, in a life that serves a holy 
God. It is the religionism of Byron, 
of Bulwer, of Dickens, of Gothe, 
which, lofty in sensibility and noble 
in aspirations, makes the realization 
of religion in living goodness a vul- 
gar and contemptible matter. 

This kind of religiousness is seen 
in the conventicle, when some 
iron-fisted wretch, seeks by his noi- 
sy prayers and his high-wrought 
antinomian fervors, to propitiate the 
God whose will he does not care to 
fulfill. He is an instance of reli- 
gious sentimentality, though of the 
vulgar sort. It is seen in the ca- 
thedral. Here is a throng of wild 
Milesians, earnest in their worship, 
because that worship indulges their 
vices and opens to them the gate of 
heaven. With what devotion do 
they cry, “ Hail, Mary, mother of 
grace.’ There isa group of edu- 
cated Romanists, or a few Pusey- 
ites whose hearts have long been 
here. See how as the organ swells 
to its loftiest notes, and the choir 
respond in their majestic melody, 
and the imposing ceremonial pro- 
ceeds, the sentiment of worship 
fixes every countenance and moves 
every heart. The worship is fin- 
ished. The crowd disperses. They 
have discharged to God his due. 
But as that due does not take hold 
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of their lives and themselves, their 
religion is but a farce, which would 
deserve our laughter did it not de. 
stroy the soul. It is seen too in the 
chapel of the rationalist, where God 
is no longer revealed as one who is 
holy and must be obeyed, but is 
discoursed of in the words of a fond 
and sickly sentimentalism; where 
the realities of a coming eternity 
are not proclaimed in words of ear. 
nestness and power, but the reli. 
gious sentiment is gently stirred, 
Christ is praised, the audience are 
flattered, and the ceremonial con. 
cludes. 

Now we are upon this point, we 
must make a clean breast of it, and 
say all that we think. We charge 
this sentimentalism upon no class 
or sect of men. It is found every 
where, for its elements are deeply 
grounded in the nature of man, 
We see it not unfrequently in the 
spruce rector of some fashionable 
Episcopal congregation, who reads 
the liturgy in the way best fitted to 
excite the religious sensibilities of 
his fastidious flock, and pronounces 
a sermon that shall in no wise dis 
turb the conclusion that they are 
truly devout, if they do but admire 
the organ and love chanting, and 
are stiff for the bishop. We seeit 
also in the Congregational or Pres 
byterian minister who plays » 
gracefully the part of an amateur 
divine, and astonishes the ladies by 
the exquisite appropriateness of his 
devotional services, but who knows 
nothing of the dignity or the duty 
of a manly dealing with the com 
sciences of his hearers. But mo 
where do we see it so systematically 
taught as in the writings of certain 
leading Unitarian divines. We do 
not charge it as a necessary const 
quence of their leading and pect 
liar articles of belief. We do nd 


excuse or palliate those outrages of 
common sense, in the form of the 
ology and under the name of Cal 
vinism, which have been made theit 
justification. We simply assert t 
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ssa matter of fact, that as we read 
he writings of Channing, so justly 
esteemed for his pure and lofty sen- 
iments—of Greenwood, so tasteful 
and elevated—and of Ware, so hon- 
et hearted and devotional,—their 
religion seems to us sentimentalism 
mther than holiness. It is the pro- 
duct of the feelings refined by cul- 
wre, rather than of the will con- 
gnting to the dominion of a perfect 
God. Religion is represented as 
am accomplishment, which should 
be cultivated, refined, and matured, 
ather than as a condition and a 
ken of acceptance with God. It 
isa matter of taste rather than of 
duty—a thing which pertains to 
“the absolutely beautiful, the ab- 
slutely true, and the absolutely 
god,” rather than a requisite for 
tedying hour. It soothes and ele- 
vates the feelings, rather than speaks 
peace to the conscience. It recon- 
cles man to his outward sense of 
propriety, rather than to the actual 
fvor of the living God. 

We know that it will occur to 
many that none make so much of 
ie social virtues, or the kindlier 
charities of life. We will admit that 
none exhibit those virtues and char- 
ilies, better than some who may be 
fund in Unitarian congregations. 
There must be holiness however, 
wthe grand constituent of charac- 
ttt—love to God as a holy Being, 
id joy in the law of duty as it 
raches to the inmost soul and takes 
hold of the eternal state ; or the re- 
ligious sentiment is but an instinct 
wan emotion, with no more moral- 
iy in it, than a sensation of the ner- 
Yous system, or the gratification of 
ihe palate. 

We do not enter here into the 
question, as to what man was made 
0 be, or how deep is his depravity. 
We believe him godlike. We call 
him divine. But the higher his ca- 
Pacities, the baser is it to pervert 
hem—the more godlike his desti- 
tation, the more damning is the fail- 
ite to fulfill it—the more divine his 
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best and highest aspirations, the more 
wretched and guilty and ill-deserv- 
ing, is it not to obey them. It has 
become fashionable, of late, for men 
of a refined taste and cultivation, to 
pay great respect to the religious 
sentiment. Philosophers acknowl- 
edge its reality, and ascribe magnifi- 
cent results to its influence on man 
and society. All this is very well 
as far as it goes. It shows an ad- 
vance in the high feeling of literary 
men. It argues well of the philo- 
sophical literature of Christendom. 
But if the religious sentiment is to 
be honored and religious truth is to 
be denied; or if Christianity as a 
spirit is to be received, while its 
facts and principles are to be rep- 
resented as mere moonshine, it is 
not so well. And yet we fear that 
this is but too faithful a description 
of many of the writings of the so- 
called spiritual philosophy, alike rec- 
reant to conscience, to the wants of 
man, and to all the laws of historic 
interpretation. 

But to Mr. Parker and his volume. 
Book second is entitled “the relation 
of the religious sentiment to God, 
or a discourse of inspiration.” The 
inspiration of which Mr. Parker here 
** discourses,” is not the usual ques- 
tion of fact, whether or not the wri- 
ters of the Scriptures were in truth 
inspired above other men. It is the 
more fundamental and previous ques- 
tion, whether one man can be inspir- 
ed above another in the supernatural 
or miraculous sense. If it is deci- 
ded that they can not be thus inspir- 
ed, it is easy to see that the subordi- 
nate question is disposed of. If in 
the nature of things it is impossible 
that God should thus impart mirac- 
ulous inspiration, it follows of course 
that he has never so inspired partic- 
ular individuals. 

The critical reader will see at a 
glanee that Mr. Parker has decided 
this question already. Indeed, as we 
have already stated, if his view of the 
religious element is just, as defined in 
the distinction between the idea and 
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the conception of spiritual truth, he 
has carried all his points by the previ- 
ous question. We ought not to won- 
der that he seeks to carry this view 
through the volume, with unfaltering 
consistency. ‘The argument, as we 
have already stated, is this. God is 
revealed to the reason of man, and 
whatever man can know of God or 
spiritual truth, with absolute certain- 
ty, he knows through the reason. 
It is natural for him to make a con- 
ception of God, as of the finite ob- 
jects of the senses or the understand- 
ing; but in these we have only our 
subjective notions, which do not of 
necessity have an objective reality 
corresponding thereto. These con- 
ceptions he attempts to analyze in 
the first chapter. At the same time 
he enters somewhat deeply into the 
other matters pertaining to the met- 
aphysics of the Deity. But we may 
not follow him here, though the in- 
consistency of his reasoning is great- 
ly tempting. 

The field being thus opened, the 
following inquiries are started ? 
How does God act in nature? The 
answer is, that God is immanent and 
active in nature; that he imparts 
perpetual life to the laws which he 
has given to created being, and in 
their life makes himself perpetually 
manifest. His only way of acting 
in nature is by sustaining and exe- 
cuting the material laws. This is 
true of the inorganic, the vegetable, 
and the animal world. From these 
we go up to man. In him we find 
a self-conscious moral and religious 
being. What would analogy lead 
us to conclude as to the way by 
which God is presentinhim. Plain- 
ly in the same way, by giving life 
and execution to the laws which 
make him what he is. As he acts 
in nature by sustaining the laws of 
physical existence, so will he act 
in man, according to the laws of 
moral and self-conscious being. If 
we question nature farther, we shall 
find that every want is supplied— 
over against every necessity is set 
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its appropriate supply. We should 
expect it would be so in the special 
case of man. His animal natyp 
has wants. For these is provideds 
supply. Not only for every wap; 
of the body, but for every disease 
of the body a supply is furnished, 
But of what use is the supply unless 
man can avail himself of it? Na 
ture meets him here. She not only 
gives the supply, but she guides 
man to use it by instinct and under. 
standing. So is it with his intellee. 
tual being. So also with his moml 
and affectional nature. “ But the 
religious element is the deepest, 
highest, and strongest element ip 
man. Shall this be neglected? Our 
analogy teaches us, that in thisas 
in the other case, there must bea 
supply for the wants, and some 
plain, regular, and not miraculous 
means, accessible to each man, 
whereby he can get a knowledge of 
this support, discover this will, and 
thus by observing the proper com 
ditions obtain the highest spiritual 
welfare.” Or in other words, eve 
ry man is inspired if he will be. 
Then comes the question of faet, 
Are men in fact inspired ? In sup 
port of the affirmative he argues, 
that men are inspired, is the belief 
of all nations. ‘This argument, ifit 
proves any thing, proves too much, 
The general belief is not that men 
are inspired in the way for which 
he contends, but supernaturally. 
Of the manner in which menare 
inspired, or communicate with God, 
there are in his classification three 
theories—the Rationalistic or Nate 
ralism, which in philosophy is Sem 
sualism, and in religion is the Un- 
tarianism of Priestly ; the Anti-Re 
tionalistic or Supernaturalism, which 
has the same philosophy as its basis 
but in religion is Orthodoxy as ub 
derstood among ourselves ; and the 
Natural-Religious view or Spiritual 
ism, which is Mr. Parker’s own view. 
This theory teaches, that “as we 
have bodily senses to lay hold 
matter and supply bodily wasls 
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through which we obtain naturally all 
needed material things ; so we have 

ritual faculties to lay hold on God, 
and supply spiritual wants, through 
them we obtain all needed spiritual 
things. As we observe the condi- 
tions of the body, we have nature 
on our side; as we observe the law 
of the soul, we have God on our 
side. He imparts truth to all men 
who observe these conditions; we 
have direct access to Him through 
peason, conscience, and the reli- 
gious sentiment, just as we have di- 
rect access to nature through the 
eye, the ear, or the hand. ‘Through 
these channels and by means of a 
law, certain, regular, and universal 
as gravitation, God inspires men, 
makes revelation of truth; for is 
pot truth as much a phenomenon of 
God as motion is of matter? There- 
fore if God be omnipotent and om- 
t-active, this inspiration is no mir- 
acle, but a regular mode of God’s 
action on conscious spirit, as gravi- 
tation on unconscious matter. It is 
nota rare condescension on the part 
of God, but a universal uplifting of 
man. To obtain a knowledge of 
duty, man is not sent away outside 
of himself to ancient documents for 
the only rule of faith and practice ; 
the word is very nigh him, even in 
his heart, and by this word he is to 
ty all documents whatever.”—p. 
216. 

Or in other words, if the reason 
gives to man all the knowledge that 
hecan have, the man has only to 
open his eye, and he sees and is in- 
spi Supernatural inspiration is 
impossible and useless. It is im- 
possible, for there is no work for it 
do. It is useless, for all its work 
done. But we have remarked at 
length upon this fundamental argu- 
ment. 

There is however in the synopsis 
given, one argument drawn from the 
talogy of nature which we must 
totice. In the universe, we are 
told, whenever there occurs a want, 
there is found a supply—a supply 
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which is natural and not miraculous. 
Therefore for the religious wants of 
man, there must be a supply which 
is also not miraculous. ‘This argu- 
ment, for one from analogy, is sound 
as far as the cases are similar, 
though in regard to the abundance 
of the supply, it is somewhat over 
stated. But there is one great fact 
overlooked, and that is altogether 
material. In respect to man’s reli- 
gious wants, there is an indisposi- 
tion on his part to avail himself of 
the supply. If, in respect to these 
necessities, man had the same wil- 
lingness that he feels in regard to 
the wants of his animal or even his 
intellectual nature, and the supply 
were not furnished, then indeed na- 
ture would be untrue to herself, and 
God to his own promises of hope 
and love. We hold that in such a 
case there isa supply. We hold 
as truly and as fully as Mr. Parker, 
that by the light of nature and their 
own souls men may know the truth 
concerning duty and God. We do 
not hold with him that they are so 
taught by reason, that if they do 
not listen to this voice, there is no 
other help for them. We hold that 
men know their duty and do it not ; 
that they might know more, but they 
will not. Here then is fact which 
Mr. Parker does not allude to. Here 
is a want, for which according to his 
system there is no supply. Man 
knows his duty but does it not. He 
sees the light, but will not follow it 
into greater light, but suppressing 
it, he yields himself to falsehood 
and darkness. He does this willing- 
ly ; he does this perversely. What 
shall be done for him? Mr. Parker 
has evaded this whole question. It 
would seem that he hardly believed 
itto be a fact. He does indeed speak 
of man as disobedient, but he gives 
him as such no place in his argument. 

We repeat the question, What 


shall be done for him? Mr. Parker 
can not answer. His system for- 
bids him to answer. With lofty 


phrases of God’s spiritual presence 
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and influence; assuming to hold 
higher views of man than the Natu- 
ralists with their sensual philosophy, 
and the Supernaturalists with their 
inconsistent and fanatical notion of 
a miraculous intervention, he has 
no remedy for man’s deepest want, 
and his grandest necessity. God 
has done all for man that he can. 
He dwells in him so fully, and re- 
veals himself so perfectly, that he 
can do nothing more to help him. He 
can communicate himself no more ; 
he can give no new life; he can 
awaken no new energy. ‘Thus ex- 
alting man so high, and talking 
greatly of God, while man hears 
from his conscience and nature the 
wail resounding, **Thou hast de- 
stroyed thyself,” and looks up to 
hear the voice of hope from on high, 
“In me is thy help,” he tells him, 
In God is no help. In nature for 
every want there is a supply, but for 
this want there is no supply. 

So much for the second book, or 
the discourse of inspiration. 

Our author, having prepared the 
way, and with the measure of suc- 
cess which we have traced, proceeds 
to book third, which is entitled, 
“the relation of the religious sen- 
timent to Jesus of Nazareth, or 
a discourse of Christianity.” In 
this book, we have the application of 
the principles already expounded, 
and the more full statement of the 
results which have been before not 
dimly announced. In the first chap- 
ter the question is stated, and the 
method of inquiry is indicated. He 
tells us again, as often before, that 
the religious element bears the same 
relation to particular systems of reli- 
gion that reason does to the various 
systems of philosophy. When a 
particular form of religion is dis- 
cussed, the question to be asked in 
respect to itis this—Does it teach 
absolute religion. ‘This is the ques- 


tion in respect to Christianity. To 
answer this inquiry, we must know 
two things—what is absolute reli- 
gion, and what is Christianity? The 
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former is not at all difficult. The 
latter is the most difficult of all mg. 
ters. ‘To determine it, we must go 
to the words of Jesus, and the ques. 
tion which we must ask is, Are these 
wordstrue? We need not ask whe. 
ther he wrought miracles, or lived 
a good life, for if he did both, it 
would not prove his words true, [f 
he did no wonders, and was intel. 
lectually and morally very imper. 
fect, yet his words, if true, are just 
as true notwithstanding. In the 
next chapter, the author comments 
on the records of these words as 
reliable sources of information, and 
concludes that they are inconsistent, 
contradictory, credulous, and whol. 
ly untrustworthy. His argument we 
shall not follow. In it there areas 
many assertions as sentences, and, 
as we think, as many falsehoods a 
there are assertions. His conclu 
sion in respect to the worth of 
these writings and the amount of 
fact which may be gathered from 
them is as follows : 


“What has been said is sufficient to 
show that we must proceed with great 
caution in accepting the statements of the 
gospels. The most careless observer sees 
inconsistencies, absurd narrations; finds 
actions attributed to Jesus, and words put 
in his mouth, which are directly at van 
ance with his great principles and the 
general tone of his character. Still there 
must have been a foundation of fact for 
such a superstructure; a great spirit 
have commenced such a movement & 
the Christian; a great doctrine to have 
accomplished this, the most profound and 
wondrous revolution in human affairs. 
We must conclude that these writes 
would describe the great features of his 
life, and set down the great principles of 
his doctrine, its most salient points, and 
his most memorable sayings, such as were 
poured out in the highest moments of in- 
spiration. If the teacher were true, these 
sayings would involve all the rest of his 
doctrine, which any man of simple char- 
acter, religious heart, and mind free from 
prejudice, could unfold and develop still 
farther. The condition aud nature of the 
Christian records will not allow us t go 
farther than this and be curious in partie 
ulars. Their legendary and mythical 
character does not warrant full confidence 
in the narrative. There are certain mail 
features of doctrine in which the eval 
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lists all agree, though the 
most other points.”’—pp. 250-1. 


differ in 


In a note he adds— 


«The character of the record is such, 
that I see not how any stress can be laid 
on particular actions attributed to Jesus. 
That he lived a divine life, suffered a vi- 
olent death, taught and lived a most beau- 
tiful religion, this seems the great fact 
about which a mass of truth and error has 
been collected. ‘That he should gather 
disciples, be opposed by the priests and 
Pharisees, have controversies with them, 
this lay in the nature of things. His 
loftiest sayings seem to me the most like- 
ly tobe genuine. The great stress laid 
on the person of Jesus by his followers, 
shows what the person must have been. 
They put the person before the thing, the 
fact above the idea. But it is not about 
vulgar men that such mythical stories are 
told.” 


As the considerations which lead 
to this conclusion are not of the na- 
ture of argument, they demand no 
refutation. 

In the third chapter, he inquires 
what are the main features of Chris- 
tianity, and we are told that they 
are love to man and love to God. It 
is indeed admitted that Christ might 
have taught something about bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, though 
itissomewhat doubtful. * Did he 
lay any stress on the watery dispen- 
sation? count it valuable of itself? 
Then we must drop a tear over hu- 
man weakness.” . . . . “ But if it 
came from him, we can only say, 
there is no perfect guide but the 
Father.” 

The authority of Christianity is 
the subject of the fourth chapter. 
lis only authority is its truth. But 
as it has been contended, that it de- 
pends also on miracles, this ques- 
tion is discussed ; the conclusion is 
that miracles are impossible, and 
that there is no evidence that they 
decurred in the case of Christiani- 
ty. In the fifih chapter, he asks 
what are the essential peculiarities 
of Christianity. In the sixth, he in- 
quires what was the moral and reli- 
gious character of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, under the two heads of the 
Regative side, or the limitations of 
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Jesus, and the positive side, or the 
excellencies of Jesus. Chapter sev- 
enth is devoted to the mistakes about 
Jesus, his reception and influence ; 
it gives a graphic portraiture of his 
sufferings and trials, within and 
without. and then proceeds to show 
how the same thing is fulfilled in 
all the Jesuses before and since his 
time, and particularly in the case of 
Theodore Parker, hero and apostle 
of absolute religion. The picture 
is pleasant and not unaffecting, 
though it becomes somewhat serio- 
comic when we remember that he 
alludes to the scribes and chief 
priests of Boston and Harvard Col- 
lege. 

Next we have in book fourth, “ the 
relation of the religious sentiment 
to the greatest of books, or a dis- 
course of the Bible.” He describes 
the position which the Bible holds 
and the influence which it wields, 
and says justly, that there must be a 
reason for it, and that is the soul and 
spirit of truth that is in it. The com- 
mon view of the Bible, that it is the 
only authoritative rule of religious 
faith and practice, is in his view un- 
tenable. Of this view he says, “ Ac- 
cordingly with strict logical consis- 
tency, a peculiar method is used 
both in the criticism and interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. Reason has no- 
thing to do in the premises but ac- 
cept the written statement of ‘the 
word ;’ the duty of belief is just the 
same whether the word contradict 
reason and conscience, or agree 
with them.” ‘ Now this is true or 
not true.” If it is true it is capable 
of being proved. Of the four ways 
by which it may be established, he 
considers at length the following, 
“the examination of the contents 
of the Bible, and the external histo- 
ry of its origin.” In regard to the 
Old Testament he lays down the fol- 
lowing thesis. ‘ Every book of the 
Old ‘Testament bears distinct marks 
of its human origin ; some of human 
folly and sin, all of human weekness 
and imperfection.” This he main- 
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tains at some length, and concludes 
thus, ‘To look back upon the field 
we have passed, it must be confess- 
ed that the claims made for the Old 
Testament have no foundation in 
fact; its books like others, have a 
mingling of good and evil. We see 
a gradual progress of ideas therein, 
keeping pace with the civilization of 
the world. Vestiges of ignorance, 
superstition, folly, of unreclaimed 
selfishness, yet linger there. Here 
the moral and religious sentiment 
are insulted; there, is beautiful in- 
struction for both. There is a grad- 
ua! progress in the Jewish as in 
all mythologies. First, God ap- 
pears in person; walks in the gar- 
den in the cool of the day; eats 
and drinks; makes contracts with 
his favorites; is angry, resentful, 
sudden and quick in quarrel, and 
changes his plans at the advice of a 
cool man.” He examines the New 
Testament also, and comes to a 
similar conclusion. He then adds, 
* These facts can not be hushed up, 
nor put out of sight; we must look 
them in the face. They have pain- 
ed already many a breaking heart, 
who could not separate the truth of 
Christianity from the errors of its re- 
cord, felt with groans that could not 
be uttered. It need not be so. Chris- 
tianity is one thing; the Christian 
documents are another.” He con- 
cludes with some remarks about the 
excellency of the Bible, to which we 
may have occasion to refer. It is 
no part of our design to follow the 
author through his criticism on par- 
ticular passages. His argument is 
hasty and superficial. It is but the 
striking extracts from a_ pretty 
thorough course of neological read- 
ing, or the siftings of the sweepings 
from German lecture rooms. ‘There 
is nothing new, nothing said which 
has not often been answered, and 
the best answer to which, is a good 
commentary on the Bible, if indeed, 
such a thing there were. We can 
only offer some general considera- 
tions. 
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Let us take into our hands then this 
Bible, in respect to which Mr, Pap. 
ker has adopted these conclusions, 
Let us look at it as it shines with its 
own light—that venerable collection 
of Hebrew literature, with that other 
assemblage of writings that is group. 
ed around Jesus and his followers, 
We apply to them no peculiar prin. 
ciples. We will go no farther than 
we are led by the canons which 
sound sense and reason prescribe in 
the study of all the literature and his. 
tory of the past. If given by God, 
the Bible will speak for itself. We 
repel and reject the charge, that a 
peculiar method of criticism must 
be used in respect to it. We open 
first the Old Testament, and study it 
by the light of historic interpretation, 
These Hebrew writings are in the 
hands of a peculiar peopie, who 
honor them as their sacred books; 
whose history they record ; and out 
of whose occasions of joy and sor- 
row, of prosperity and affliction, of 
worship and wailing, they are said 
to have originated. ‘Their gifted 
men composed them, their legisla- 
tors, philosophers, prophets and 
poets. Far back in the world’s 
youth, we see Abraham, the patri- 
arch of this wonderful nation, whose 
name and lineage are still remem- 
bered with honor, for the Jew of 
this day though unlike Abraham in 
his faith, boasts Abraham as his fa- 
ther. This patriarch is a wandering 
herdsman, in all the simplicity of the 
pastoral life. You may see him 
even now in the Bedouin of the des- 
ert, if you take from the latter his 
vile and selfish creed, his thievish 
and hungry life. His tribe and kin- 
dred are loved with the freshness 
and strength peculiar to his time and 
his calling, and his strongest desire 
is to be the founder of a family anda 
name. He knows not the mystery 
of letters. His vocabulary of oral 
communication is greatly limited. 
His views of things human and di- 
vine are narrow and short-sighted, 
except as there beats within his bo 
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som a strong and true heart. We 
see him in his wanderings, with his 
household of dependents ever about 
him. We must judge of his attain- 
ments not by our light, but by com- 
paring them with those of his con- 
temporaries in that early morning of 
the world’s life. But of these we 
have no record. The world had 
rolled on a decade of centuries far- 
ther when Homer painted the man- 
ners of his time; five at least inter- 
yene between Moses and the painter 
of Ulysses. But look at Abraham 
with these centuries against him, 
and look at Ulysses and his history. 
We see in both, the same simplicity 
of manners, the same dignity and 
tenderness of affection. The pic- 
tures of both must have been taken 
fresh in the earliest times. They 
could have been traced by no mod- 
em hand. See Ulysses, pious in- 
deed after his way, honest and up- 
right. But how does Abraham the 
Chaldean herdsman tower above 
him in his knowledge of the Judge 
of all the earth, who can not but do 
tight, to whom he offers the simple 
sacrifice, calling on his name. Amid 
temptations to worship the host of 
heaven or the stupid image, he wor- 
ships the unseen. He stands out in 
the earliest history of man as a wor- 
shiper of one and a holy God, and 
he honors his faith by the life which 
his worship was fitted to inspire. 
Here is a phenomenon in the his- 
lory of the race, strange and pecu- 
liar. How are we to account for it ? 
ls it enough to tell us that he obey- 
ed the religious elements, and fell 
back on the guidance of absolute 
religion? No, the question still re- 
lurns, the historical question, why 
have not others done the same ? 

But the story attempts to explain 
itself. It tells us that God spoke to 
him in a dream; that he made a 
promise to him, that if he would be 
faithful to his service as the One, he 
would make him the father of a 
great family ; that in a vision he 
confirmed to him the covenant, after 
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the usual way of those times, by 
passing in a visible symbol between 
the quivering and divided limbs of 
slaughtered victims; that he tested 
his faith by long delay in respect to 
the child of his promise, and tested 
that faith again, by demanding that 
child in sacrifice. These things ap- 
pear to Mr. Parker trivial, contempt- 
ible and shocking, interesting in- 
deed as the poetic drapery with 
which the filial devotion of his de- 
scendants delighted to invest the 
memory of their honored sire, but 
utterly unworthy of the Eternal ; and 
besides, to him it is philosophically 
impossible for God to reveal himself 
toman. But laying aside this last 
objection, we ask, why trivial? How 
could the Eternal reveal himself to 
that mind except in the way in 
which he did, without destroying it. 
The future state is too distant, from 
which to bring motives that shall be 
strong enough to move him, and so 
he appea!s to his strongest passion, 
that was instinctive and innocent, 
and promises to make of him a 
great nation. But he bade him offer 
his son in sacrifice. Oh horrible! 
the perfect God could never do that! 
Why not? Is not he the master of 
life? Did not Abraham know that 
it was to test his faith and that God 
could and would raise him to life ? 
Does Mr Parker know enough of 
Abraham and his time and all the 
circumstances, to know that it of- 
fended his moral sense? But we 
are curious to know, how God could 
reveal himself to such a mind, ex- 
cept in the way in which he did. 
Would Mr. Parker have him teach 
Abraham all the doctrines of the 
absolute religion in the phrase of 
Hegel, Spinoza, or Schleiermacher ? 
Viewed in the light of the age in 
which Abraham lived, the call by 
night, the covenant and the demand 
of sacrifice, not only form no ob- 
jection, but add truthfulness to the 
picture. 

Against all this Mr. Parker has 
but two arguments. First, the met- 
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aphysical one, touching the idea and 
conception of God. Second, the 
following. ‘The sacred books of all 
nations tell mythological stories 
about their great men, therefore all 
stories about revelations or wonders 
are of course mythic. He has car- 
ried the argument by the previous 
question. 

We pass over the history of Abra- 
ham’s family, as it expands itself 
into a tribe and prepares to become 
a great nation. It is still surround- 
ed by idolatrous influences. The 
yearnings of the uninstructed and 
sensual nature, demand a _ visible 
image, the embodied Deity, to say 
nothing of the temptations that be- 
set it from debasing rites. In the 
world’s uplifting and recovery, it is 
the plan of its instructor to teach his 
lessons as he may, and it is a hard 
and slow one, this first lesson of the 
one spiritual God. The tribe are 
suffered to become captive to the 
proudest and wealthiest nation of 
the world. They are delivered, 
after inflictions of evil on their op- 
pressors ; and as the sea rolls over 
the bodies of their haughty pursuers, 
this unlettered tribe sing a song 
composed by their leader, which 
is to be ever in their mouths asa 
memorial of what the one God, their 
God can do. They go to Sinai. 
The path by which they were con- 
ducted thither, can even now be 
traced; and the rock, which God se- 
lected as the place on which to en- 
throne his law, can be well nigh 
identified. Beneath its overhang- 
ing precipice, shaken by horrid 
thunderings and resounding with 
the voice of the unseen, the law is 
given in precepts, which an unlet- 
tered people could understand and 
remember, but which are the sum 
of moral wisdom for all time. To 
these was added a ritual system, 
which addressed the senses of a na- 
tion who could only thus discern the 
spiritual. ‘The ark may have been 


taken from some Egyptian ceremo- 
nial, and the entire ritual from prac- 
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tices common to the surrounding na. 
tions. Certainly they were adapted 
to the age and the time. Jehovah 
is revealed as the national Deity, jn 
conformity with the views of the 
time, and conducts himself as such, 
He takes them to the land provided 
for them. He gives it the blessin 
of his promise. He holds over his 
people a government of temporal 
rewards and punishments. To their 
faithfulness he gives harvests of 
plenty, to their recreancy, blasting 
and mildew. The laws he givesare 
wonderful for their wise forecast, 
They provide for the occasions of 
domestic life, for the welfare of the 
soil, for the national harmony and 
union. There are in it rules for 
dress, for gathering of seed. And 
in all this system, there is present 
a pure religion which reaches to the 
heart, while in its sacrificial offer. 
ings there is the symbol of a sublime 
mystery yet to be unfolded. 

And yet Moses lived five hundred 
years before the Odyssey was writ 
ten. Except as we account for him, 
by supernatural guidance and inspi- 
ration, Moses is a monster striding 
more than a thousand years before 
his age. In comparison with his 
code, viewed as adapted to the age 
for which it was designed, the code 
Napoleon, that production of the 
master mind of modern times, with 
all the experience and education of 
the world centuries older, sinks 
away from admiration. 

We put it to you, Mr. Parker, ac- 
count for Moses if you can. Oh, 
fie, fie on you, that with your Ho 
mer in your hand, and able as & 
scholar to enter into the spirit of the 
past, you fail to admire the wonder 
of wonders, and to see in him ast 
pernatural influence. Surely you 
must have had sad teachers at the 
school and the university ; and itis 
not for us to say that the way it 
which you repay them now, is suf 
prising or undeserved. 

But you will tell us that the God 
of the Jews was a God of war and 
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of cruelty ; that he doomed the un- 
happy Canaan tes to massacre ; and 
that he is most inconsistent with him- 
gif, now holy, now sinking to the 
ievel of their prejudices and passion. 

Of this we have only to say, that 
itis for you to show, that there was 
any other way in which he could re- 
yeal himself to imperfect and bigot- 
ed Jews, they being as they were. 
We say that there is not the least 
evidence that the moral sense of the 

ple was offended in the least, by 
his allowance of war, of slavery, or 
byany word or act which in your 
yiew is So strong an argument. 

Of the devotional poetry of these 
Scriptures, we take your own de- 
sription. ‘ihe excellence of the 
Hebrew devotional hymns has never 
been surpassed. Heathenism, Chris- 
tianity, with all their sciences, arts, 
literature, bright and many colored, 
has little that approach these. They 
are the despair of imitators ; still the 
uttered prayer of the Christian 
world. Tell us of Greece, whose 
ar was redolent of song; its lan- 
guage such as Jove might speak ; its 
suges, heroes, poets, honored in ev- 
ery clime ;—they have no psalm of 
prayer and praise like these He- 
brews, the devoutest of men, who 
aw God always before them, ready 
to take them up, when father and 
mother let them fall.” 

We ask you, as a scholar, and a 
student of the world’s history and 
literature, where did this poetry 
come from ? 

We turn now to the New Testa- 
ment. Rome is in her pride and 
power. She has swallowed the world 
inher insatiate appetite for dominion. 
Inher broad empire, there is learning 
and culture ; there is luxury with its 
taintiest contrivances, and art with 
het proudest triumphs in painting, 
Satuary and architecture. But man 
Sdegraded in his morals, and still 
tabbles with the driveling of an idiot 
thout the Deity. Though Athens 
sill opens her schools of wisdom ; 
iad philosophy, protected and fos- 
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tered by her conqueror, has had 
centuries in which to test and ma- 
ture her conclusions in respect to 
the elements of moral and religious 
wisdom ; the wisdom of the world 
is still at loss, or if she snatches 
at some gleams of truth, she has 
not the moral force to hold them, 
much less to impress them on man, 
and give them a swift and victorious 
propagation. 

The Jewish people still continue. 
Though they have not been without 
service for the well-being of the 
world, yet they have ill understood 
and fulfilled the commission, which 
was placed in their keeping. At 
this period, the mass of them are 
fanatical bigots, with a few who un- 
derstand the import of their reli- 
gion, and are waiting for the conso- 
lation of Israel. 

Upon this scene, see Jesus step 
forth in the dignity of the Eternal, 
and yet with the simplicity and just 
proportions of a man. But of him 
let Mr. Parkerspeak. “Try him as 
we try other teachers. They deliv- 
er their word, find a few waiting 
for the consolation, who accept the 
new tidings, follow the new method, 
and some go beyond their teacher, 
though less mighty minds than he. 
Such is the case with each founder 
of a school in philosophy, each sect 
in religion. ‘Though humble men, 
we see what Socrates and Luther 
never saw. But eighteen centuries 
have past since the Sun of humanity 
rose so high in Jesus, what man, 
what sect, what church has master- 
ed his thought; comprehended his 
method, and so fully applied it to 
life.” We see him in his life with 
his rude and half-taught disciples ; 
patient and mild, he brings out by 
degrees the wonderful truths con- 
cerning his system and person, as 
they were abie to bear them. He 
is crucified ; he rises from the dead ; 
his followers gather new views in 
respect to his character, his teach- 
ing and the destiny of his kingdom ; 
and by and by there dawns on their 
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minds a full and just view of the 
Christian system. What a literature 
have they left us? As Mr. Parker 
says, “Little need now be said of 
the New Testament, of the simple 
truth that nestles in its leaves, its 
parables, epistles, where Paul lifts 
up his manly voice, and John pours 
out the mystic melody of his faith.” 
Test Jesus by his age, by any age, 
and need we ask what is the only 
solution of the wonder? Did we 
not know how Mr. Parker on his 
theory would answer us, we should 
almost feel that we insulted his un- 
derstanding and moral taste to ques- 
tion whether he could answer it in 
but one way! So much for the 
men of the Scriptures, and their re- 
corded lives and sayings. ‘Tested 
by the light of their own time, they 
tell their own tale. 

“ But allowing the inspiration of 
the men,” the objector will say, 
“surely you will not contend for 
that of the collected writings.” In 
respect to these writings, we give 
criticism her amplest scope. We 
give her all her usual license to as- 
certain by whom they were written. 
and whether or not they have come 
down to us as they were at first 
written. So too in regard to the 
meaning of the several passages, 
she has all the range which she 
ought to ask, and all the light which 
a knowledge of the times, and of 
the modes of poetic or oriental speech 
can possibly furnish. But the wri- 
tings of the Old Testament come 
down to us as the sacred books of 
this people among whom God dwelt. 
To many of them are affixed the 
names of authors known to be in- 
spired as men. They were inspired 
to speak. Why should they not be 
guided as writers? They have re- 


ceived also the attestation of Jesus 
and his inspired preachers. Diffi- 
culties embarrass this question ; but 
to make them decisive as objections, 
against an argument so strong, they 
must not merely be said, but be 
shown to be without a possible solu- 
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We are told of the contra. 


tion. 
dictions, the inconsistencies, the 
thousand and one verbal difficulties, 
which a minuter criticism would 
raise. And are we not reasonable 
enough to consider that these records 
are but fragments, coming down to 
us through centuries of time |op 
gone by ; that the difficulties might 
vanish in a moment, did we know 
the languages as did the writers, and 
did we see with their eyes ; that op 
the supposition that such writings 
were to be inspired, and yet be the 
writings of men and in the hands of 
men—writings so various in kind, so 
remote and diverse as to the time of 
their origin—we should expect pre. 
cisely these difficulties to exist, and 
that they could not but arise? The 
offenses arising from the impreca 
tory psalms—putting on them the 
most unfair construction, and from 
war and slavery, vanish as we com 
sider that the men and writers were 
inspired not to discern all the appli- 
cations of truth, else must Abraham 
have been a Paul in the complete 
ness of his knowledge, but that they 
were inspired in their age, and for 
their age, and by their age aretok 
judged. The vagueness and mys 
tery that to many seems to hang 
over the traces of the Messiah, 
promised in the Old Testament and 
recognized in the New, can be re 
moved only in proportion as we 
ourselves can become Abraham, and 
see with his eyes the first tintsof 
the day that was to dawn in Christ, 
and then trace its slow uprising be 
fore the mind of Jacob, of Samuel, 
of David and Isaiah. Who shall 
tell us that together with the pro 
phetic intimations concerning this 
Messiah of which there is record, 
there were not many spoken which 
never passed to the sacred page? 
* But the miracles and the rising 
from the dead!’ And what are 
these as grounds of wonder or oF 
fense, by the side of Moses, or De 
vid, or Jesus >. What more natural, 
what more necessary, than in a set 
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sual and besotted age, they should 
be needed, and being needed should 
be given? What more natural ap- 
peal could be employed to break up 
the torpor of sin, and to call the atten- 
tion of astonished man to spiritual 
truth, till its dominion be established 
in the soul by higher evidence? Be- 
cause rattles and horn-books and 
oys in all their gradations, are use- 
ful for infancy and childhood, are we 
to conclude after we have outgrown 
them and exhausted all their good, 
that there can be no such things as 
toys? Shall we, as we stand on the 
heights of absolute manhood, reason 
by grave demonstration, that a rat- 
le is an absurdity, and our recol- 
lections of them are but the dreams 
of infancy ?* 

Thus do we account for and vin- 
dicate the Bible, as critics and stu- 
dents of its literature. ‘Thus do we 
give the solution to the secret of its 
hold on man, which Mr. P. ac- 
knowledges and so well describes. 
See pp. 318-19. 

There is another argument of 
which Mr. Parker seems to have ta- 
ken but little heed. Though he talks 
much of absolute religion, and would 
have us believe that in it is the es- 
sence of that which meets the heart 
of man, he seems to us to have fail- 
ed to reach the just idea of that 
heart, and of what it needs. His ab- 
solute religion is a sentiment, not a 
moral principle. His God is to be 
the theme of poetic musings by twi- 
light, rather than of reverential yet 
confiding obedience ; and is to be 
honored by the graceful observances 
fa beautiful religion, rather than 
by the inner realities of spiritual wor- 
ship. Man in this system, though a 
moral being, is not so disordered and 





"It will be observed that the argument 
is argumentum ad hominem. It 
would indeed be a narrow view of the 
tation of miracles to the Christian rev- 
n, if we were to suppose that they 
Were wrought only because of the igno- 
mneé and debasement of the period in 
which the revelation was made. 
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guilty as to need pardon and strength, 
nor is God a moral ruler that will 
bring man to judgment. But, in truth, 
man is a sinner, his God does con- 
demn him, and his soul thirsts for 
peace and satisfaction. He opens 
the Scriptures. As literature, and 
history, and poetry, they must have 
come from God. Received as his 
medicine and guide, they are the 
book of life. He reads their pages 
anew. He traces through them the 
history of God’s progressive revela- 
tion of himself to man for man’s mor- 
al recovery, till he beholds at last 
the full glory of God manifest in the 
flesh, and Christ is revealed as man’s 
‘wisdom, righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion and redemption.” He binds 
the holy volume to his heart and 
goes on his way rejoicing. 

Of the fifth book, or “ a discourse 
of the church,” we have but a word 
to say. It is a critique on the his- 
tory of the church and the several 
forms of Christianity, and is char- 
acteristic of its author. It includes 
two sections under the head of Pro- 
testantism, with the following titles, 
—* Of the party that sets out from 
the sovereignty of God,”—and “ Of 
the party that sets out from the pa- 
ternity of God.” The first of these 
might not come amiss if it should 
be read at the opening of the an- 
nual Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church. We would recommend that 
the second be read at the meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
particularly that part of it which de- 
scribes the present condition of Uni- 
tarianism. 

The reasons which induced us to 
give so extended a notice of this 
volume of Mr. Parker’s, we have 
already hinted at. It is not a recent 
work. Some of the interest which 
it at first excited we are well aware 
has died away. But it remainsasa 
representation of that which is and 
is to be the infidelity of the age. 
This system demands the notice of 
every observer of the times. We 
see in the Dial of October, 1843, a re- 
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view from Mr. P., commending two 
works by Hennel, in which it would 
seem his own views are if possible 
more fully made known than in the 
Discourse of Religion. We give the 
following from Hennel :—** With no 
hostility then towards Christ and 
Christianity may the Theist renounce 
his faith in miracles and prophecy. 
Let all benefactors of mankind con- 
tinue to look to Jesus as their fore- 
runner in this great cause, and re- 
cognize a kindred mind in the Gal- 
ilean who preached lessons of wis- 
dom and benevolence in an early 
age of the world, and fell a sacri- 
fice to the noble idea of introducing 
a kingdom of heaven upon earth. 
Let the good Samaritan still be cited 
as the example of humanity, the 
Passover supper be remembered as 
the farewell of Jesus to his friends, 
and God be worshiped under the 
character which he attributed to him, 
the Father in heaven. Let painting 
and music still find solemn themes 
in the realities and fables relating to 
Jesus ; let feasts and holydays still 
take their names from the events of 
his life, our time be dated from his 
birth, and our temples surmounted 
by his cross. Christianity then has 
been neither evil nor useless, but 
out of it will proceed a further men- 
tal growth.” 

Such is its creed. Its peculiari- 
ties are twofold—its views of natu- 
ral religion, and its views of the 
Scriptures. In respect to both of 
these, it professes to receive all that 
is valuable and permanent in Chris- 
tianity, and to let fall the transient 
and temporary. In its absolute re- 
ligion it professes to retain the es- 
sential principles that are derived 
from the nature of things. Nay, it 
claims to itself the higher merit that 
it beholds them by the intuition of 
the reason. It tells us in e 
“ We cherish the same piety 
you inculcate—we worship the 
God and with the same spiritual 
worship—we recognize the e 
regeneration which is cisialliy 
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the Christianity of history and of 
miracles—we require not testimop 
—we cherish a loftier and more be. 
lieving spirit.” But it is not the 
same religion. It gives us but 
half the religion of nature, and not 
the whole. It gives us a Godof 
purity indeed, for any other js 
rejected by an elevated taste, but it 
gives no God whom we love and 
worship as our Father—no God who 
upholds a pure law and gives life to 
an actual government. It recogni. 
zes man with a spiritual nature and 
moral faculties, but not man respon- 
sible to a reigning Jehovah, and held 
to the issues of blessing and of sor. 
row by him who is no respecter of 
persons. And yet, that infidelity 
should honor these eternal princ 
ples so far as it does, is a cheering 
token of the times. It shows that 
these truths have fought their way 
and have seated themselves in tn. 
umph in the convictions of man, 
Whether the Bible be true or not, 
the mind of man knows and ac 
knowledges that these are truths. In 
fidelity itself is compelled to own 
them, even while it evades their 
force and pressure. It seems to 
own the truth but hides it, and gives 
us instead of the truth its own cant 
about “ the spiritual nature and des 
tiny of man ;” that painted mirage 
by which so many gifted minds are 
still led on, thinking that the next 
stage shall quench their thirst for 
“the living water,”’—and still are 
they pilgrims, and still are they ia 
the desert. 

So too in respect to the Scriptures. 
It seems to give them all the honor 
which they deserve. It can use the 
choicest epithets, to set forth their 
value. It can expatiate on thelt 
beauty and worth as with an angel's 
tongue. We deny not the sincerity 
with which it pays its homage. The 
days of such vulgar and illiterate 
scorn as Voltaire or Diderot pre 
sumed to pour upon the literature 
of “the barbarous Jews,” are gone 
forever. The world has grown wiset. 
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Her science, and taste, and knowl- 

of the past, all have taught her 
better. But after all, this proud— 
religion shall we call it ?—scorns the 
word so admired, when that word 
claims the authority of a revelation 
from God. Thus does it take off the 
heavy weight of obligation. ‘True, it 
rofesses to do this on the ground 
both of piety and historic sense. It is 
shocked at such exhibitions of God, 
and it is too well acquainted with 
man’s credulity to believe in a mira- 
cle or Theophany ; so with strange 
tak of myths and legends does it 
profess to solve the question whence 
came the word. But it is a heavy 
burden that it undertakes, and a bar- 
barous solution that it gives. Better 
sneer with Voltaire than affect to re- 
yere with Strauss. By believing so 
much, you make difficulties that you 
can not shake off. 

This infidelity is adapted to the 
age, not to the uncultured and vul- 
gar mind, but to the most cultivated 
and refined. It is learned; nay, 
learning has made it mad. It is en- 
gendered by reading without reflec- 
tion, by yielding the mind to passive 
impressions, without the energy of 
anactive will, an honest moral sense, 
and the stern discipline of an active 
life, till finally the power of com- 
paring shrinks into incapacity, and 
the man is given up to an idiocy of 
judgment, “ ever learning and never 
able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth.” It satisfies the taste—it 
makes peace between the taste and 
the moral sense by enthroning the 
beautiful, and making religion and 
holiness nothing but poetry. Nay, 
it is more pious than the Scriptures 
—more believing than to be willing 
toneed their aid. Its atheism is so 
scientific, so tasteful, so intellectual, 
80 bland, so devout, that it wins gold- 
én opinions. Its infidelity is so 
learned, so catholic, so ready to ap- 
preciate all that is good in the Scrip- 
tures, while yet it can not bring it- 
self to believe all that it desires to, 
that multitudes conclude there must 
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be something in it. “There must 
be something in it,” so would say 
the careless reader of fine intellect 
and refined taste, and noble aspira- 
tions, who would make his peace 
with his conscience, and yet can not 
bring himself to the spirit and life 
demanded by vuigar piety. This 
we suppose to have been the influ- 
ence of Mr. Parker and of the school 
to which he belongs, on the minds of 
hundreds. They have not been 
persuaded to follow the author to 
the full length of his speculations, 
but their faith has been unsettled ; 
and they cry out in inward agony, 
but with a calm brow. To this 
state much of the mind of Christen- 
dom sometimes seems to be tend- 
ing. 

We would not be intolerant in 
using the word infidelity so often in 
respect to such men as those of 
whom we write. We do only ap- 
ply it after its ordinary usage ; and 
until their views have gained a cur- 
rency so wide as to reverse that 
usage, the word must retain its pro- 
priety. But we write in no scornful 
mood. They are brethren to us, 
not merely by the ties of common 
humanity, but by those of similar 
studies and tastes, and we may add 
similar difficulties with much that 
passes for truth, We know some- 
thing of the fascination they are un- 
der, and would fain greet them as 
they rise to a better way of thinking. 

But this is the infidelity of the age. 
What shall be done to meet it? We 
can only indicate the answer to this 
inquiry. Declamation will not do it. 
Nor will cant, nor denunciation. Nor 
Pietism with its warm heart and 
busy hand, but with eye askance 
upon enlarged and liberal studies, 
and a generous course of manly 
cultivation. Nor will the zeal and 
devotedness of a ministry, however 
graceful in manner, or easy in ut- 
terance, which has not mastered the 
high problems of philosophical en- 
quiry, and attained a catholic and 
liberal taste for all that is excellent 
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in character and literature. We 
need not say that Oxfordism, with 
all its train, will but aggravate the 
evil. Nay, Oxfordism, in the last 
analysis, is little else than another 
type of the same disease, poetry in- 
stead of holiness. 

We must have a learned but yet 
a logical, vigorous, and bold philos- 
ophy, which shall be true to man 
and true to God ; which shall do jus- 
tice to the problems that are commit- 
ted to her for solution, and which 
shall argue and demonstrate rather 
than dogmatize and sneer. We dare 
to affirm that to philosophy is commit- 
ted a most important position, in 
vindicating the truth from prevail- 
ing error. No man can doubt it, 
who traces the influence of a false 
but seductive system in the volume 
of Mr. Parker. 

We must also have a scheme of 
interpretation which shall do justice 
the most complete to the Bible, as 
written by man, while yet it shall 
vindicate its dignity and authority as 
revealed from God. The truly lib- 
eral mind sickens at the amount 
of nonsense that has been written 
vaguely about the Bible, under the 
name of spiritual interpretation. It 
is stunned and confused amid the 
Babel-like confusion and the wordy 
wars of modern exegetes, and is lost 
in the labyrinthine cane-brake of 
their long drawn speculations. It 
starves on the vapid nihilities of a 
frigid and soulless neology. It looks 
for a true and consistent historic in- 
terpretation, which shall bring out 
the parts of the Bible each in rela- 
tion to its own time, and shall show 
the wisdom and condescension, the 
providence and skill which they tes- 
tify of him who revealed them. 
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Such a_ vindication of historical 
Christianity and of progressive rey. 
elation, we hesitate not to say, is one 
of the grandest wants of the age, 
and may well be one of its proudes 
achievements. 

It was our original design to add 
to the considerations already given, 
a view of the relation of Mr. Park. 
er’s opinions to the fundamental 
principles of the Unitarian system, 
with some remarks upon the posi. 
tion he holds in that denomination, 
We regard this as one of the most 
important topics suggested by the 
volume, and we intended to have 
given to it, an important share of 
our notice. But this article is ab 
ready long enough; and the topic 
which remains untouched is too large 
to be fairly disposed of in a closing 
paragraph. In a future number, 
we shall probably pay our respects 
again to the apostle of * Absolute 
Religion.” The appearance of such 
a teacher, the publication of such 
a book, in the name of Christian. 
ty, at the metropolis of New Eng. 
land, is a phenomenon, which, if 
justly explained and resolved into 
its elements, can not but teach ws 
some important lessons. Merely to 
argue against the Discourse concem- 
ing Religion—merely to refute its 
fallacies ever so completely, is com 
paratively a small matter. How 
came the book to be written, pub 
lished, read, admired? How came 
Mr. Parker to be what he is? These 
are questions which no philosophical 
mind, Unitarian or Trinitarian, Lib 
eral or Evangelical, can avoid ask 
ing. The right answer to such 
questions will give the lessons which 
ought to be learned from the phe- 
nomenon before us. 
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BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 


Tue doctrine of baptismal regen- 
eration, may be traced to an early 
origin in the Christian church; as 
early as about the middle of the 
second century. ‘This fact is much 
relied on, as evidence of its truth. 
But it might be adduced for this pur- 

, with more plausibility, if it 
were not notorious that even at that 
early period, other great corruptions 
bad crept into the church. How 
this doctrine first came to be believ- 
ed, we may not perhaps, at this late 
period, be able to determine. Dr. 
Doddridge accounts for it in the fol- 
lowing manner: “In the earliest 
ages of the church, persons were 
generally baptized, as soon as they 
were converted to the cordial belief 
of Christianity, and therefore, the 
time of their conversion, azd that 
of their baptism, might naturally 
enough be spoken of as one; and 
as this was a period when they did, 
ait were, come into a new world, 
it isno wonder that the action by 
which they testified a change so 
lately made, should be put for that 
change itself. In a word, a man by 
baptism, solemnly professed himself 
aChristian ; and as it was generally 
the first overt act by which his be- 
leving the gospel could be publicly 
and generally known, and was also 
supposed to be very near the time 
of his inward conversion, they dated 
his regeneration, that is, his happy 
change, as that word used to signify 
even among the heathen, from that 
time.” 

In addition to these considerations, 
it may be remarked, that baptism 
Was originally intended to be a sign 
of regeneration. The outward wash- 
ing of water, was intended to repre- 
seat the necessity of inward purifi- 
cation. As mankind are naturally 
prone to attach undue importance to 
outward forms, they began, in pro- 
tess of time, to confound the sign 


with the thing signified, and to speak 
of regeneration and baptism as one 
and the same thing. The doctrine 
of transubstantiation may be traced 
to a similar origin. ‘The bread and 
wine in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper, gradually came to be regard- 
ed as the real body and blood of 
Christ, of which they are only sym- 
bols. 

A false interpretation of certain 
passages of Scripture, particularly 
John ui, 5, and Titus iii, 5, also had 
much influence in giving currency 
to the doctrine of baptismal regene- 
ration. ‘That some of the early fath- 
ers should have mistaken the mean- 
ing of these texts, is no more won- 
derful, than that they should have 
fallen into other egregious mistakes 
in interpreting the Scriptures. 

When we find Barnabas, one of 
the apostolic fathers, maintaining 
that Abraham and his one hun- 
dred and eighteen trained servants, 
signify Jesus and his cross; when 
we find Origen mentioning that in 
the account given of the destruction 
of the Hebrew male children in 
Egypt, and te deliverance of Mo- 
ses, Pharaoh is the devil, Pharaoh’s 
daughter is the church, the midwives 
are the Old and New Testaments, 
and the male and female children 
are the animal and rational faculties 
of the soul, and Moses is the law; 
that the three hundred foxes caught 
by Sampson, are teachers of heresy ; 
and that the phrase used by the Apos- 
tle, “saved so as by fire,” teaches 
that all the saints after the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, will be purified 
by flames, and have the dross of sin 
burnt off by literal fire; when we 
find Jerome interpreting the contro- 
versy between the two women who 
came to Solomon, as a represen- 
tation of the Jewish synagogue 
and the Christian church contending 
about the child Jesus—when we find 
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these facts, and a multitude of oth- 
ers like them, illustrating the exeget- 
ical wisdom of the three first centu- 
ries, we need not be surprised to 
find that the fathers have fallen into 
the mistake of supposing, that our 
Savior, when he said, John iii, 5, 
* Except a man be born of water, 
and of the Spirit, he can not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,” did 
teach the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation. 

But although the word, regenera- 
tion, in the writings of the ancient 
fathers, after the middle of the se- 
cond century, is generally used to 
signify baptism or something insep- 
arably connected with baptism, it is 
not used in this sense, so invariably 
as some have seemed to imagine. 
Clemens Alexandrinus uses the 
word, in one instance at least, to 
denote a change of character by 
true repentance. Speaking of a 
penitent female, he says, “ that be- 
ing born again by conversion, or a 
change in her temper and behavior, 
she has the regeneration of life.” 
Chrysostom and Augustine, although 
they frequently used the language 
current in their day, admitted that 
many who were outwardly baptized, 
were not baptized virtually and spir- 
itually by the Holy Ghost. 

As true religion declined, a super- 
stitious observance of outward rites 
and ceremonies, usurped the place 
of vital godliness; and the idea of 
regeneration, as an inward spiritual 
change of character, became almost 
entirely lost. For many centuries, 
no other regeneration was ever 
thought of by the great mass of 
Christian professors, but that which 
was supposed to take place in bap- 
tism. ‘The doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation is still maintained, as it 
ever has been, by the whole Romish 
church. It is also maintained by 
the high church party in the church 
of England, and in the Protestant 
Episcopal church in the United 
States. By the evangelical party in 
that communion, it is entirely dis- 
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carded. But they meet with 
embarrassment, in being obliged to 
make use of a liturgy, which seems 
most explicitly to contradict their 
belief. The high church party 
strenuously insist that the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration is a doc. 
trine of the church—clearly taught 
in the Prayer-book ; and if the lap. 
guage of the Prayer-book is to be 
understood in its most obvious mean. 
ing, they certainly have the rightof 
the argument; while it is equally 
certain, that their opponents have 
the evidence of Scripture on their 
side. The English liturgy, it is 
well known, was compiled from the 
Romish; and by persons whose 
eyes were not fully opened to all the 
corruptions of Popery. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that it should 
contain some things which ought to 
have been excluded. Of these, the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
is one. 

The language of the baptismal 
service is very explicit. ‘The minis- 
ter, after the baptism of an infant, 
is directed to say, * Seeing now dear 
ly beloved, that this child is regene- 
rate, and grafted into the body of 
Christ’s church, let us give thanks 
unto Almighty God for these bene- 
ite,” dec. . . . “We yield thee 
hearty thanks, most merciful Father, 
that it hath pleased thee to regene- 
rate this infant with thy Holy Spirit, 
to receive him for thine own child, 
by adoption, and to incorporate him 
into thine own church.” 

At the baptism of adults, the min- 
ister is directed to say, * Mercifully 
look upon these thy servants ; wash 
them, and sanctify them with the 
Holy Ghost; that they being deliv- 
ered from thy wrath, may be receiv 
ed into the ark of Christ’s church.” 
Again, “Give thy Holy Spirit to 
these persons, that they may be born 
again, and be made heirs of ever 
lasting salvation, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” After baptism, the 
minister is directed to say, “ Seeing 
now, dearly beloved, that these per 
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sons are regenerate, and grafted in- 
to the body of Christ’s church, let 
us give thanks unto Almighty God 
for these benefits.” ‘The thanksgiv- 
ing then follows, and after it this 
prayer: “Give thy Holy Spirit to 
these persons, that being now born 
again, and made heirs of everlasting 
salvation, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, they may continue thy ser- 
yants,” &c. 

In the church catechism, which 
all are required to learn before they 
offer themselves for confirmation, 
are the following questions and an- 
swers. ‘* Ques. What is your name ? 
Ans. N. or M. Ques. Who gave 
youthat name? Ans. My sponsors 
in baptism, wherein I was made a 
member of Christ, a child of God, 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven.” Such is the teaching of 
the Prayer-book, which all the min- 
isters of the Episcopal church are 
obliged to use. While, therefore, 
we rejoice that there are many evan- 
gelical and pious ministers in that 
church, who adopt scriptural views 
on the subject of regeneration, we 
can not but regard them as objects 
of pity, that they are obliged to make 
use of formularies so utterly at vari- 
ance with their doctrinal belief. In 
order to reconcile their principles 
and practice, they are under the ne- 
cessity of resorting to the most un- 
natural interpretation of the lan- 
guage of the Prayer-book. 

Nearly thirty years ago, there 
was a protracted controversy on this 
subject, in England, between the 
high church party and the evangel- 
ical. The questions in dispute, were 
two. 1. Is the doctrine of baptis- 
mal regeneration, a doctrine of the 
Bible? 2. Is ita doctrine of the 
the church? In the opinion of can- 
did and distinguished judges, the re- 
sult of this controversy, was victory 
and defeat, to both parties alike. 
On the first question, the evangeli- 
cal party were triumphant. On the 
second, the high church party were 
equally so. ‘Thanks be to God, that 
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in the discussion of this subject we 
have but one question to settle, viz. 
What is the testimony of the Scrip- 
tures? In the following remarks, 
we propose, 

First, To attempt to ascertain 
what the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation is, as maintained by high 
church Episcopalians, in England 
and in this country ; and 

Second, To show that the doc- 
trine, so far from receiving any sup- 
port from the teaching of Christ and 
the Apostles, is utterly opposed to 
the genius of Christianity, and the 
explicit declarations of the word of 
God. 

What then is the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration ? 

There has been some doubt in the 
minds of many as to the precise 
sense in which this doctrine is held 
by its advocates; and it is not cer- 
tain that it is held by all in exactly 
the same sense. Of this we may 
perhaps be able to judge, by bring- 
ing together and comparing the 
statements of different individuals. 
Bishop Brownell of Connecticut, in 
his late charge to his clergy, thus 
states the doctrine. 


“The true economy of the Christian 
religion, regards men as by nature chil- 
dren of wrath. It takes them from this 
state, which is called in Scripture the 
‘kingdom of Satan,’ and Peete them 
by baptism into the family, household, 
and kingdom of the Savior—where they 
are called ‘children of God,’ ‘ members 
of Christ,’ and ‘heirs of the kingdom of 
heaven.’ From adults, repentance and 
faith are required as qualifications for bap- 
tism; and from infants there is required a 
subsequent repentance and faith, which 
stands in the nature of a debt, and which 
they are bound to discharge when they 
come to years of discretion. After bap- 
tism, the person is regarded as in a state 
of covenant relationship with God; be- 
comes entitled to the aids of his Holy 
Spirit, and through the instrumentalities 
provided in the church, is daily set for- 
ward in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. Tauis CHANGE OF STATE, EF- 
FECTED IN BAPTISM, IS CALLED IN Scrip- 
TURE, AND IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
BAPTISMAL OFFICE, REGENERATION, — 
p. 21. 

* Let them be assured, that those who 
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are sacramentally baptized in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, become by that act, (not in name 
only but in deed and in truth,) ‘members 
of Christ,’ ‘children of Ged,’ and ‘ heirs 
of the kingdom of heaven;’ that by the 
renunciation of the dominion of Satan, 
and their adoption into the kingdom of 
Christ, they are restored to a state of fa- 
vor with God, and brought within the 
sphere of the sanctifying influences of 
the Holy Spirit. And this is not to be 
regarded as a mere temporary act, but as 
an initiation into an abiding state. On 
this ground the Apostles exhorted their 
baptized converts to count themselves 
‘dead unto sin, and alive unto God.’ ”’— 
p- 3l. 


Bishop Hobart says— 


“In the sacrament of baptism, we are 
taken from the world, where we had no 
title to the favor of God, and placed in a 
state of salvation in the Christian church.” 
— Sermon on Confirmation, p. 26. 

Again, “Into this church, the body 
which derives life, strength, and salva- 
tion, from Christ its head, baptism was 
instituted as the sacred rite of admission, 
In this regenerating ordinance, fallen man 
is born again from a state of condemna- 
tion to a state of grace.’’"— Companion for 
the Altar, p. 186. 

Again, “* Wherever the gospel is pro- 
mulgated, the only mode through which 
we can be admitted into covenant with 
God, the only mode through which we 
can obtain a title to those blessings and 
——— which Christ has purchased for 
iis mystical body, the church, is the sa- 
crament of baptism.”—Jb. p. 189. 


Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln, in 
his refutation of Calvinism, says : 


“The word regeneration is in Scrip- 
ture solely and exclusively applied to the 
one immediate effect of baptism, once 
administered ; and is never used as sy- 
nonymous to the repentance or reforma- 
tion of a Christian; or to express any op- 
eration of the Holy Ghost upon the human 
mind subsequent to baptism.’’—2d edition, 


* Neither Scripture nor the writings of 
our church authorize us to call upon those 
who have been baptized, whether in their 
infancy or at a mature age, to regenerate 
themselves, or to expect regeneration 
through the workings of the Holy Ghost.” 
—p. 92. 


Dr. Mant, a distinguished advo- 
cate of this doctrine, whose writings 
occasioned the controversy in the 
church of England, to which we have 
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already alluded, says, (as quoted by 
the Christ. Obser. Vol. XV, p. 70,) 


“To the proselyte from heathenism to 
the Jewish faith, baptism had been q 
death to his natural incapacities, and a 
new birth to the civil privileges of a Jew, 
To him who should be admitted to a pro- 
fession of the Christian faith, and who 
should be ‘born not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God,’ it was a death unto sin, ang 
a new birth unto those spiritual privile 
which should accompany his deliverance 
from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God” 
** * « Baptism is a new birth, by which 
we enter into a new world, the new crea. 
tion, the blessings and spiritualities of the 
kingdom. From this time forward, we 
have a new principle - into us, the 
spirit of grace, which besides our soul 
and body, is a principle of action.” * ** 
“The doctrine of regeneration by bap 
tism is most clearly asserted by her, (the 
church.) She supposes, not merely that 
all real Christians are regenerated by 
God’s Holy Spirit, by which I under 
stand all those who live a Christian life, 
but that those also are so regenerated, to 
whom baptism is rightly administered, 
notwithstanding by their future conduc 
they may forfeit the privileges of their 
new birth.” * * * “If the work of re 
generation is not effected by baptism, it 
is impossible for any sober man to say 
when and by what means it is.” * ** 
“ Sanctification and purity, unspotted and 
unblemished holiness, are attributed to the 
church of Christ as the effect of the wash- 
ing of water.” * * * “ All Christians, all 
persons who have been baptized, are indis- 
criminately said to have been regenerated.” 


Several inquiries are suggested 
by the foregoing statements. 

1. Do these writers mean that 
baptism itself is regeneration? or 
that regeneration is effected by bap- 
tism? or that it is an invariable 
concomitant of baptism? Bishop 
Brownell says, “This change of 
state effected in baptism, is called— 
regeneration.” According to him, 
therefore, regeneration is eflected in 
baptism. By what agency, we are 
not informed. Bishop Hobart calls 
baptism a “regenerating ordin- 
ance ;’’ which seems to imply that 
in his view, baptism produces the 
change. But he says also, ‘Jn this 


regenerating ordinance, fallen man 
is born again,” &c. This language, 
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while it teaches that baptism and re- 

neration are inseparable, leaves 
jt uncertain by what agency the 
change is produced. According to 
Bishop Tomline, “ regeneration is 
the one immediate effect of bap- 
tism.”” This seems to make bap- 
tism the cause of regeneration. Dr. 
Mant calls baptism “ a new birth,” 
and speaks of it as “a death unto 
sin,” and a new birth unto the privi- 
leges which are conferred on God’s 
children. ‘This seems to make bap- 
tism and regeneration identical. It 
is proper, however, to remark, that 
none of these writers exclude the 
agency of the Holy Spirit in regen- 
eration. ‘They all maintain, (whe- 
ther consistently or not, the reader 
will judge,) that this divine agent 
has something to do in effecting this 
change. 

2. Does regeneration in the view 
of these writers, denote a change of 
state merely, or does it denote also 
achange of character ? 

On this point, their representa- 
tions do not seem to be entirely 
consistent. From some things which 
they affirm, it would seem that they 
mean by it only a change of state. 
They speak of it as “‘a change of 
state,”” and never, in so many words, 
asachange of character. Bishop 
Brownell most explicitly discards 
the idea that regeneration denotes 
“a change of heart.” But how can 
there be any change of moral char- 
acter, without a change of heart? 
He also discards, as New Light the- 
ology, the idea of a * sudden change 
of heart by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost.” But if there is a 
change of character wrought by the 
Holy Ghost at the moment of bap- 
tism, it must be a “ sudden change 
of heart.” Besides, Bishop Brown- 
ell says, “ From adults, repentance 
and faith are required as qualifica- 
tions for baptism ; and from infants 
there is required a subsequent re- 
pentance and faith.” This language 
seems to imply, that no change of 
character is expected at the time of 
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baptism, and consequently that re- 
generation in the view of Bishop 
Brownell denotes no change of char- 
acter. If adults possess the qualifi- 
cations required ; that is, if they are 
the subjects of repentance and faith, 
they have already experienced a 
change of character. They are 
penitent believers before baptism. 
What more are they, so far as moral 
character is concerned, after bap- 
tism ? 

But here difficulties crowd upon 
us in a mass. If no change of 
character is effected in regenera- 
tion, what does the Holy Spirit do ? 
All these writers, and all who sym- 
pathize with them, maintain that 
those who are regenerated, are born 
of the Spirit, as well as of water. 
In the baptismal service they say, 
“* We yield thee hearty thanks, most 
merciful Father, that it hath pleased 
thee to regenerate this infant with 
thy Holy Spirit.” But what does 
the Holy Spirit do in regeneration, 
if he does not change the heart? 
Besides, many of the expressions 
used by these writers, seem to imply 
that regeneration denotes a change 
of character. Dr. Mant calls it “a 
death unto sin.” He says also, 
“From this time forth, we have a 
new principle put into us, ... which 
... isa principle of action.” And 
again, “Sanctification and purity, 
unspotted and unblemished holiness 
are attributed to the church of Christ, 
as the effect of the washing of wa- 
ter.” Bishop Brownell speaks of 
baptized persons as “dead unto sin, 
and alive unto God.” This lan- 
guage would seem to imply an in- 
ward spiritual change. How per- 
sons who are * by nature children 
of wrath,” can become “dead unto 
sin, and alive unto God,” and be- 
come the subjects of ** sanctification 
and purity, and unspotted and un- 
blemished holiness,” without any 
change of moral character, is to us 
inconceivable. 

But still greater difficulties press 
upon us. According to all these wri- 
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ters, regeneration denotes a change 
of state in relation to man’s immor- 
tal interests—a change from a state 
of condemnation to a state of recon- 
ciliation and favor with God. Bishop 
Hobart says, “In the sacrament of 
baptism, we are taken from the 
world, where we had no title to the 
favor of God, and placed in a state 
of salvation in the Christian church.” 
“In this regenerating ordinance, 
fallen man is born again from a 
state of condemnation to a stale 
of grace.” Bishop Brownell says, 
“The true economy of the Chris- 
tian religion, regards men as by na- 
ture children of wrath. It takes 
them from this state, which is called 
in Scripture the kingdom of Satan, 
and transfers them by baptism, into 
the family, household, and kingdom 
of the Savior, where they are call- 
ed ‘children of God,’ ‘members of 
Christ,’ and ‘heirs of the kingdon® 
of heaven.’” 

Now is it true that such a change 
takes place in man’s spiritual condi- 
tion, without any change of moral 
character? Are those who are 
** children of wrath,” “in a state of 
condemnation,” “in the kingdom of 
Satan,” “ where they have no title 
to the favor of God,” transferred 
into “the family, household, and 
kingdom of the Savior,” and made 
in very deed “children of God, 
members of Christ, and heirs of 
the kingdom of heaven,” without 
the least change of moral charac- 
ter? Does the unchangeable Jeho- 
vah, who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity, look upon an indi- 
vidual as a “child of wrath” one 
moment, and as an “ heir of heav- 
en” the next moment, while his 
character remains precisely the 
same? Is baptism the only divid- 
ing line between the heirs of heaven 
and the heirs of hell? Is character 
nothing in the sight of God ? 

Again, according to Bishop Brown- 
ell, men are “ by nature children of 
wrath.” And how are they deliv- 
ered from this state? By baptism. 
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Consequently, whatever change may 
be wrought in their moral character, 
they continue to be children of 
wrath, until they are baptized. No 
matter how deep and genuine may 
be their repentance, ‘how cordial 
may be their faith in Christ, how 
fervent may be their love to God, 
and how unreserved their conseera. 
tion of themselves to his service; 
these things will avail nothing to 
wards securing an interest in the di. 
vine favor. Repentance and faith, 
Bishop Brownell informs us, are 
qualifications for baptism in adults, 
Suppose them to possess these quali- 
fications. ‘This change of character, 
it seems, effects no change in their 
spiritual condition. Let them pos 
sess the faith of Abraham, the hv. 
mility of Job, and the holy zeal of 
David ; still, they are * children of 
wrath,” in “ the kingdom of Satan,” 
and heirs of hell, until they receive 
baptism. According to the princi- 
ples laid down by these writers, God 
regards the outward observance of 
this ordinance as of infinitely greater 
consequence than any change of 
character whatever. It is the condi- 
tion of salvation. Without it, how- 
ever holy we may be in heart and 
life, we have no title to the favor of 
God. Bishop Hobart says express 
ly, “ Wherever the Gospel is pro 
mulgated, the only mode through 
which we can be admitted into 
covenant with God; the only mode 
through which we can obtain a title 
to those privileges which Christ has 
purchased for his mystical body, the 
church, is the sacrament of bap- 
tism.” He says again, “ Repent 
ance, faith and obedience will not, 
of themselves, be effectual to our 
salvation. We may sincerely Te- 
pent of our sins, we may heartily 
believe the Gospel, we may walk in 
the paths of holy obedience, but until 
we enter into covenant with God by 
baptism, and ratifying our vows of 
allegiance and duty at the holy sac- 
rament of the supper, commemorate 
the mysterious sacrifice of Christ, 
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vecan not assert any claim to sal- 
raion.”* But what saith the Scrip- 
wre? “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

3. Another inquiry suggested by 
the statements above given, is, Are 
all who are baptized by persons duly 
wihorized, regenerated, whatever 
may be their character and motives? 
Suppose a person hypocritically to 
profess repentance and faith, and to 
apply for baptism, for the purpose 
of accomplishing some base design ; 
and suppose the ordinance to be ad- 
ministered in due form, and bya 
person duly authorized; is he re- 
generated? On this point, we are 
inclined to believe there is not an 
entire agreement among the ad- 
yocates of baptismal regeneration. 
Dr. Mant, if we understand him, 
strenuously maintains the affirma- 
tive of this question. He says, * All 
persons who have been baptized, are 
indiscriminately said to have been 
regenerated.” He maintains that 
Simon Magus was regenerated ; for 
he asks, * When was Simon Magus 
admonished of the necessity of un- 
dergoing another new birth?” The 
Bishop of Lincoln seems to have 
been of the same opinion. He says, 
“The word regeneration is, in Scrip- 
ture, solely and exclusively applied 
tothe one immediate effect of bap- 
ism, once administered.” He says, 
also, “ Neither Scripture, nor the 
writings of our church, authorize us 
to call upon those who have been 
baptized, to regenerate themselves, 
or to expect regeneration through 
the workings of the Holy Spirit.” 
And is it so? Is the veriest hypo- 
crite, whose heart is full of enmity 
to God, and hatred of holiness, 
translated by baptism, without any 
change of character, from the king- 
dom of Satan into the kingdom of 
God’s dear Son, and made a child 
of God and heir of the kingdom of 
heaven? But as we said, we are 
iclined to believe, that this ground 








* Companion for the Altar, p. 190. 
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is not taken by all the advocates of 
this doctrine. 

Bishop Brownell says, “ The sac- 
rament of baptism, as well as that of 
the Lord’s supper, will always prove 
efficacious, unless hindered by the 
unworthiness of the receiver.” ‘This 
language seems to imply, that its 
efficacy may be hindered; that is, 
that persons may be baptized, and 
not be regenerated. But this view 
of the subject is not free from diffi- 
culty. Suppose a person to be duly 
baptized, but not possessing the re- 
quisite qualifications, to fail of regen- 
eration ; how is it possible for that 
individual to be saved? Christ has 
declared, that “except a man be 
born again, he can not see the king- 
dom of God.” ‘This individual has 
been baptized, but he has not been 
regenerated ; and if there is no re- 
generation but that which is effected 
in baptism, how can he be saved, 
unless he shall be rebaptized? And 
do the high church Episcopalians 
deem it necessary to rebaptize all 
those, whose unworthiness, they 
have reason to fear, hindered the 
efficacy of the ordinance when first 
administered ? 

4. What, in the view of the high 
church party, is essential to the va- 
lidity and efficacy of baptism? On 
this point, so far as we know, there 
is an entire harmony of views among 
them; and they are correctly ex- 
pressed in the following declarations 
of Bishop Hobart. 

“In order to be effectual, to be 
acknowledged by God, and accom- 
panied by his power, they [the sac- 
raments] must be administered by 
those who have received a commis- 
sion for the purpose, from him.” 
** None can possess authority to ad- 
minister the sacraments, but those 
who have received a commission 
from the bishops of the church.”*t 

It is here most explicitly affirmed, 
that none but those who have been 
episcopally ordained, have any right 


t Companion for the Altar, pp. 193, 200. 
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to administer baptism; and that 
when professedly administered by 
others, it is not acknowledged by 
God, nor accompanied by his power. 
In other words, regeneration never 
takes place except in connection 
with baptism administered by an 
Episcopal clergyman. Consequent- 
ly, all the members of non-episcopal 
churches, whatever may be their 
character, are in an unregenerate 
state. They are, of course, accord- 
ing to the foregoing statements, 
“children of wrath,” “ in the king- 
dom of Satan,” “ under condemna- 
tion,” without “ any title to the favor 
of God.” ‘The legitimate inference 
is, that they can not possibly be 
saved. This inference, we are 
aware, they do not admit, in its full 
extent. They admit, nay, they 
strenuously maintain, that none but 
those who have been duly baptized, 
have “‘a covenanted title to salva- 
tion ;”’ but they express the charita- 
ble hope, that some of them may, 
in some way, they know not what, 
through the uncovenanted mercies 
of God, finally escape the sorrows 
of the second death. But it is easy 
to prove, that none but those who 
have “‘a covenanted title to salva- 
tion,” can possibly be saved. A 
covenanted title, is a title secured 
by promise. 

Now to whom is salvation prom- 
ised? It is promised to all true be- 
lievers; John v, 24. It is promised 
to those who repent; Ezek. xviii, 30. 
It is promised to all who love God ; 
James i, 12. It is promised to the 
righteous; Psalm lviii, 11. It is 
promised to the godly ; 1 Tim. iv, 8. 
It is promised to the just; Prov. iv, 
18. It is promised to the merciful ; 
Matt. v, 7. lt is promised to the 
meek ; Psalm cxlix, 4. It is prom- 
ised to the upright; Psalm vii, 10. 
It is promised to the pure in heart ; 
Matt. v, 8. It is promised to them 
that fear the Lord; Psalm ciii, 17. 
It is promised to those that call upon 
the Lord; Rom. x, 12, 13. It is 
promised to all in every nation, who 
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fear God and work righteousnes; 

Acts x,34,35. Thus we see to whom 
salvation i is secured by promise ; ig 
other words, who have a “ covenant. 

ed title to salvation.” The questiog 
now is, can any who do not posses 
some one or all of the above traits 
of character, be saved? Can apy 
who do not believe be saved? Wha 
saith the Scripture? “ He that be 

lieveth not shall be damned ; > Mark 
xvi, 16. Can any who do nek repent, 
be saved? “ Except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish;” Luke 
xiii, 8. Can any who do not lov 
God, be saved? “If any man love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be anathema, maranatha; 1 Cor, 
xvi, 22. Can any who are not 
righteous be saved? ‘ Know ye 
not, that the unrighteous shall not in 
herit the kingdom of God?” 1 Cor, 
vi, 9. Can any that are not godly 
be saved? “If the righteous scarce. 
ly be saved, where shall the ungod- 

ly, and the sinner appear?” 1 Pet, 
iv, 13. Can any that are not just 
be saved? ‘The hope of unjust 
men perisheth ;” Prov. xi, 7. Can 
any that are not merciful be saved? 
“He shall have judgment without 
mercy, that hath showed no mer 
cy;” James ii, 13. It is needless 
to search any further. Nothing caa 
be plainer from the Bible, than that 
the promises and threatenings in 
clude all descriptions of people. la 
other words, all to whom salvation 
is not promised, are under condem 
nation. Every man is a believer or 
an unbeliever, penitent or impeni- 
tent, righteous or unrighteous, godly 
or ungodly, just or unjust, merciful 
or unmerciful. Now to the believer, 
to the penitent, to the righteous, &e. 
salvation is secured by promise. But 
the unbeliever, the impenitent, the 
unrighteous, &c. are under condem 
nation, and dying in this state, must 
be lost. No man, therefore, can po® 


sibly be saved, who does not come 
within the pale of the covenant. If 
then, none but those who have been 
baptized by persons episcopally or 
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jained, have ‘‘a covenanted title to 
aivation,”’ all others must inevitably 
perish. 

Such then, is the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration, as maintained 
by its advocates. Although it is dif- 
fcult to ascertain their precise mean- 
ing on some points; and although 
there may be some slight difference 
of views among them; yet on the 
flowing points, which are suffi- 
ciently plain, they are, it is believed, 

rfectly agreed,— 

1. That there is no regeneration 
except in connection with baptism 
administered by a clergyman epis- 

lly ordained.* 

2, That when baptism is adminis- 
red to a proper subject, and by a 
person duly authorized, regenera- 
tion always takes place. 

3. That the regeneration which 
takes place in baptism, denotes a 
change in man’s spiritual state, so 
that from a child of wrath, he be- 





* There is an inconsistency in the prac- 
tice of high church Episcopalians in ref- 
erence to this point. While they strenu- 
ously maintain the principle above stated, 
yet in receiving members from other de- 
nominations, they do not generally rebap- 
tize them. The consequence is, that ma- 
ny of the members of their church, and 
nota few of their clergy, (bishops not 
excepted,) have never received any but 
Congregational or Presbyterian baptism. 
Now it is a very serious question, whether 
these persons have ever been regenerated. 
Ifthey have, when did their regeneration 
tke place? Not when they were bap- 
tized; for according to Bishop Hobart, 
their baptism was “ not acknowledged b 
fod,” nor “‘ accompanied by his power.” 
Now it is strenuously maintained, that 
there is no regeneration but that which 
takes place in baptism. But these per- 
sons Were not regenerated when they 
were baptized ; consequently, they never 
have been regenerated. 

To obviate this difficulty, it has been 
lately said, that confirmation supersedes 
the necessity of rebaptizing those who 
have received none but lay-baptism. But 
how? Suppose a person, who was bapti- 
zed by a Congregational clergyman twen- 
wen ago, should be confirmed by the 
tishop to-day. Is he regenerated? If he 
8s, when did his regeneration take place ? 
Did his confirmation to-day, make it true 

he was regenerated twenty years ago, 
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comes a child of God, and an heir 
of heaven. 

4. That every person duly bap- 
tized, does by that act obtain a title 
to heaven, and will finally be saved, 
unless he apostatizes, and loses the 
grace given at his baptism. 

5. ‘That no unbaptized person has 
any covenanted title to salvation ; 
that is, any interest in the promises 
of the Gospel. 

We now proceed, as was propo- 
sed, to show that this doctrine, so 
far from receiving any support from 
the teaching of Christ and the Apos- 
tles, is utterly opposed to the genius 
of Christianity, and to the express 
declarations of the word of God. 

The argument from ecclesiastical 
history, we pass over as of no weight; 
because, if we were to collect all the 
testimony of the fathers on this sub- 
ject, we should find it very contra- 
dictory.t We know also, that great 
corruptions crept into the church at 
an early age. The opinions of the 
fathers, therefore, are not to be re- 
lied on, any farther than they are 
found to agree with the word of God. 
* To the law and to the testimony.” 
What saith the Scripture ? 





when, previous to his confirmation, it was 
true that he never had been regenerated ? 
Or was he regenerated at the time of his 
confirmation. We would ask then, what 
becomes of the doctrine of BAPTISMAL 
REGENERATION? Where, in the Bible, or 
in the Prayer-book, or in the writings of 
the fathers, is confirmation styled a “ re- 
generating ordinance?’ Bishop Brown- 
ell tells us, that it is by baptism we are 
taken from the kingdom of Satan, and 
transferred into the kingdom of Christ. 
So says Bishop Hobart. And so say all 
the theologians of this class. Let these 
tell, then, if they can, when those among 
them, who have never had any but Pres- 
byterian or Congregational baptism, were 
regenerated. 

t The conductors of the London Chris- 
tian Observer (themselves Episcopalians) 
say, ‘ The opinions of the early Christian 
fathers are scarcely to be deemed good au- 
thority on this subject ; if for no other rea- 
son, at least for this, that it is extremely 
difficult to get at their meaning at all; 
and that, when obtained by long research, 
it is often found very contradictory.” Vol. 
XV, p. 228. 
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The only passages of Scripture 
which have been adduced with any 
plausibility, in support of the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration, are 
John iii, 5, and Titus iii, 5. The first 
reads thus: “* Except a man be born 
of water and of the Spirit, he can not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Here it is said, we are explicitly 
taught, that baptism is essential to 
regeneration—just as essential as 
the operation of the Holy Spirit— 
that without the application of water 
to the outward man, as well as of the 
Spirit to the inward man, there can 
be no scriptural regeneration. This, 
at first view, is quite plausible. But 
upon close examination, it will ap- 
pear not to be conclusive. What 
does our Savior mean by the phrase 
“born of water?” Does he mean 
water-baptism ? That he does, is 
not to our mind, certain: for 

1. Baptism is not mentioned in 
the passage. It is said, “except a 
man be born of water ;”’ but it is not 
said, except a man be baptized with 
water. ‘To assert that these phrases 
are synonymous, is a mere assump- 
tion. 

2. There are no parallel texts 
which support this interpretation. 
There are many passages in the 
New Testament which teach the 
necessity of regeneration, which 
represent it as the work of God, 
and which describe its nature and 
effects ; but there is none in which 
baptism is mentioned as constituting 
any part of it. Now if baptism is 
an essential part of this saving 
change, would there not have been 
some explicit declaration to this ef- 
fect, especially since regeneration 
is so often brought into view in the 
Scriptures, and represented as abso- 
lutely necessary to salvation? We 
know that other texts are referred 
to by those who adopt the interpre- 
tation in question. But no one has 
been adduced more unequivocal 
than the one we are considering. 
The one principally relied on is 
Titus iii, 5: ** According to his mer- 
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cy he saved us by the washing of 
regeneration and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost.” But it will he 
observed that baptism is not inep. 
tioned in this passage. To aftirm 
that by “the washing of regener. 
tion” the ordinance of baptism jg 
intended, is again taking for gran. 
ed what needs to be proved. |g 
equally doubtful, to say the leas, 
whether this phrase means baptism, 
or whether the phrase “ born of wa. 
ter” has this meaning; and itisa 
gross departure from all the rules 
of sound interpretation to explain 
one doubtful passage by another 
equally doubtful. 

3. At the time of our Lord’s con. 
ference with Nicodemus, Christian 
baptism was not instituted.* The 
old dispensation had not yet ceased, 
Christian baptism was not instituted, 
until after Christ’s resurrection. The 
first account we have of it is in the 
commission given to the Aposiles, 
** Go ye, therefore, and teach all m- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” Previously to 
this, we have no account that Christ 
ever enjoined baptism.t In all bis 
preaching, so far as we can leam, 





* This so far as we know, is admitted by 
all who adopt the interpretation here op- 
posed. Dr. Mant says, “* Our Savior was 
alluding by anticipation to the sacrament 
of baptism which he meant to ordain,"— 
Tracts, p. 8. 

t It is true that the disciples of Christ 
did baptize, probably with his approbe 
tion, at least with his permission. But 
it does not appear that he ever enjoined 
baptism as a duty upon any whom he 
addressed. ‘On this subject, the truth 
seems to be that our Lord, on entering 
upon his ministry, permitted the continu- 
ance of John’s Seadlon, as harmonizing 
with his own designs. The import of this 
rite was the same, whether administered 
by John himself, or by the disciples of 
Jesus. In either case, it implied the pro- 
fession of repentance, and a consecration 
to the kingdom of heaven. ‘To this bap 


tism none but Jews were admitted, t 
whom the ministry of John was wholly 
restricted. The introduction of Christan 
baptism, strictly so called, was immedi 
ately consequent upon our Lord's ascel 
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he said nothing on this subject. To 
many @ penitent sinner he said, “Go 
in peace ;” but to what one did he 
eversay, Go, be baptized? Nosuch 
case is recorded ; and the reason is 
obvious. ‘The time had not yet come, 
for baptism which was to be an ordi- 
nance of the new dispensation, to be 
instituted. Now is it credible, that 
our Savior in his conference with 
Nicodemus, should refer to an ordi- 
pance which had not been instituted ? 
Especially is it credible that he 
should declare it to be essential to 
that new birth, without which he had 
just informed Nicodemus, he could 
not see the kingdom of God ? 

4. If by the phrase, “ born of 
water,” baptism is intended, we see 
not that any without baptism, can 
possibly be saved.* ‘The declara- 
tion of our Lord is absolute. “ Ex- 
cept a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit he can not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” But did 
Christ declare baptism to be essen- 
tial to salvation, and with the same 
lips aflerwards promise to the un- 
baptized thief, that he should be 
with him in paradise? If, to evade 
this difficulty, it should be said, that 
by “the kingdom of heaven,” the 
visible church only is intended, there 
is an insuperable objection to this 
explanation. It would make the 
passage teach that no man can en- 
ter the visible church without being 
born of the Spirit. But is this im- 
possible? Is it impossible to make 








sion, and the most important commission 
for receiving it as an universal ordinance 
of the church, is given in Matt. xxviii, 
19."—Coleman's Christian Antiquities, pp. 
%6, 257. 

*“If our Lord, in his discourse with 
Nicodemus, intended thus solemnly to 
declare that except a man be baptized he 
can not see, can not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, then must the multitudes 
in all ages, (for the primitive times of 
Christianity must not be excluded,) who 
have lived and died without baptism, 
whatever may have been their knowl- 
edge of Christian doctrine, or their prac- 
tee of Christian duties, be peremptorily 
excluded from heaven, and perish in their 
uns.” —Chris. Obser., Vol. XI, p. 367. 

Vol. IL. 52 
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a hypocritical profession of religion ? 
Is every man who joins the church, 
let his motives be ever so base, born 
of the Spirit? Was this true of Si- 
mon Magus? Is it true of those to 
whom Christ will say at the judg- 
ment, “I never knew you?” 

5. To suppose that the phrase 
“ born of water,” means baptism, is 
to ascribe to this ordinance an impor- 
tance which is no where else given 
to it in the Scriptures. According 
to this interpretation, to be baptized 
is just as essential to salvation as to 
be born of the Spirit. But no such 
importance is elsewhere given to 
baptism. It is written, “He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shall 
be damned,” but it is not said, he 
that is not baptized shall be damned. 
Nor is it any where said, unless it 
be in the passage under considera- 
tion, that except a man be baptized 
he can not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

6. That our Lord did not mean 
baptism by the phrase “born of 
water,” may be inferred from the 
reprimand which he gave to Nico- 
demus. ‘Art thou a master in Is- 
rael and knowest not these things ?” 
But what means had he of knowing 
these things, if baptism is an essen- 
tial part of the new birth? Where 
could he have learned this doctrine ? 
Not from the Old Testament, for no 
such doctrine is there inculcated. 
Not from the mere custom among 
the Jews, (a custom of human ori- 
gin,) of baptizing Gentile proselytes ; 
for he certainly could not be expect- 
ed to infer the necessity of baptism 
to himself, being a Jew, from such 
apractice. Not from the New Tes- 
tament, for the New Testament 
was not then written. How, then, 
could Nicodemus have known these 
things ? And how could he be crim- 
inal for his ignorance? If Christ 
inculcated simply a change of heart, 
this is a truth abundantly taught in 
the law and prophets; a truth, of 
course, which Nicodemus ought to 
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have well understood. In this view 
of the subject, we can see the utmost 
propriety in the reprimand which he 
received. But if baptism is essen- 
tial to the new birth, and to salva- 
tion, and if this is what our Savior 
inculcated, Nicodemus was quite ex- 
cusable for his ignorance of this 
truth; for it is a truth which had 
never before been revealed.* 

But if the phrase * born of water,” 
does not mean baptism, what does it 
mean? We are inclined to think 
with Calvin, and others, that the term 
water in this passage, is used not in 
a literal, but in a figurative sense. 
If this view is correct, to be born of 
water, and of the Spirit, are but dif- 
ferent modes of expression to signi- 
fy the same thing. The one, how- 
ever, may be designed to point out 
the nature of the effect produced, 
and the other, the agent by whom it 
is produced. The passage is thus 
paraphrased by Dr. Scott. “ Except 
a man be bern of water and of the 
Spirit—except his heart be purified 
by that inward washing of the Holy 
Spirit, of which water hath been the 
constant emblem, he can not enter 
into the kingdom of God.” It is 
well known that the term water is 
often used in the Scriptures as the 
emblem of the Holy Spirit. When 
Jesus said, “*He that believeth on 
me, as the Scripture hath said, out 
of his belly shall flow rivers of liv- 
ing water; this spake he of the 
Spirit, which they that believe on 
him should receive.” When it is 
said, “1 will sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and ye shall be clean ;” 
there can be no doubt that the influ- 
ences of the Spirit are intended. 
Why, then, may we not suppose, 
that the term water is used in the 
same emblematical sense, in the pas- 
sage under consideration ? 

Should it be objected that the form 





* The writer does not consider himself 


justly liable to the charge of plagiarism, 
for having made free use of the thoughts 
in acomment on this passage, published in 
the first volume of the Christian Spectator. 
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of expression, “ born of water and 
of the Spirit,” clearly imports that 
two distinct things are intended, we 
would reply, that similar phraseol. 
ogy is often used to describe, not 
two distinct things, but what in the 
sense above supposed, is one and 
the same thing. ‘Take the following 
texts as examples. ‘“ Make you 4 
new heart, and a new spirit.” «4 
new heart will | give you, and a new 
spirit will [ put within you.” What 
is the difference between a new 
heart and a new spirit? “TI will 
pour water upon him that is thirsty, 
and floods upon the dry ground; | 
will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, 
and my blessing upon thine off. 
spring.” In this passage, water and 
the Spirit evidently denote the same 
thing. The promise expressed in 
figurative language in the first part 
of the passage, is repeated in literal 
language in the last part. John the 
Baptist, speaking of Christ, said, 
“ He shall baptize you with the Ho. 
ly Ghost and with fire.” That by 
fire, is here intended the application 
of literal fire, no one will pretend.* 
The meaning as commonly expoun- 
ded is, that Christ should baptize 
with the Holy Ghost, ** which has the 
energy and efficacy of fire to refine 
us from our dross and corruptions.” 
So in the passage under considera 
tion, to be ** born of water and of the 
Spirit” is, to be renewed by the Ho- 
ly Spirit, which, like water, purifies 
us from the pollutions of sin. 

We are aware that many who 
discard the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation, differ from the opinion 
we have given as to the meaning of 


this text. Dr. Doddridge, while he 





* There may be an allusion in this pa 
sage to the miracle on the day of Pente- 
cost. But still no one supposes that the 
“eloven tongues like as of fire,” were 
tongues of literal fire. If then, we should 
admit that there i: an allusion to baptism 
in John iii, 5, it would not be necessary 
to suppose that the term water is used in 
a literal sense. It may be used in the 
sense expressed by Dr. Scott in the part 
phrase given above. 
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s of the interpretation above 
given as one that may be true ; rath- 
er inclines to the opinion that bap- 
tism is referred to, and gives the 
following paraphrase of the text. 
* Whosoever would become a reg- 
ylar member of the kingdom of God, 
must not only be baptized, but as 
ever he desires to share in its spirit- 
yal and eternal blessings, must ex- 
perience the renewing and sanctify- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit on 
his soul, to cleanse it from the power 
of corruption, and to animate and 
quicken it to a spiritual and divine 
life.’ The difficulty attending this 
interpretation is, that it seems not to 
be consistent with the unqualified 
language of our Savior. Christ 
does not say, except a man be born 
not only of water, but of the Spirit, 
&e.; but “except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit,” &c. In 
the face of so positive a declaration, 
we can not explain the phrase “* born 
of water,” to mean any thing with- 
out which a man can enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. If we admit 
that the phrase “ born of water,” 
does mean baptism, it is not easy to 
avoid the conclusion, that every un- 
baptized person must be excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven. But 
ifwe mistake not, it has been shown, 
that we are not obliged so to under- 
stand it, any more than we are obli- 
ged to believe, that the Apostles 
were baptized with literal fire. 

It has been said, ** Baptism is an 
open profession of religion. Nico- 
demus was probab one of the ru- 
lets, who loved the praise of men 
more than the praise of God. What 
is more probable than that Jesus 
would require of so timid a charac- 
fer, an open profession of his reli- 
gion?” This does not remove the 
difficulty ; for the declaration of our 
Lord is not restricted in its applica- 
tion to Nicodemus. He did not say, 
except you, Nicodemus, be born of 
water, &c., but except a man be born, 
&e. His language is unrestricted 
i its application. It is applicable 
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to all men, in all ages, and is left on 
the sacred record, as a part of that 
gospel which is to be preached to 
every creature. 

We have dwelt the longer on 
this passage, because, so far as the 
Scriptures are concerned, those who 
contend for the doctrine in ques- 
tion, regard this text as their strong 
hold. 

Another text on which they place 
much reliance, and which we have al- 
ready mentioned, is Titus iii, 5. ““Ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration, and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost.” Bap- 
tism, as we have already had occasion 
to remark, is not mentioned in this 
passage, and to affirm that the phrase 
““ washing of regeneration” means 
baptism, is taking for granted what 
needs to be proved. But if it could 
be proved that it does mean baptism, 
this would not prove that baptism is 
regeneration. Regeneration itself, 
and the washing of regeneration, 
may be entirely distinct. Baptism 
may be called the washing of regen- 
eration, as being the emblem of re- 
generation. It is the outward visi- 
ble sign of an inward spiritual 
change of heart, which the Scrip- 
tures denominate regeneration. But 
to us it seems more reasonable to be- 
lieve that baptisin is not referred to in 
this passage. The washing of re- 
generation, probably denotes that in- 
ward purification which is effected 
by the operations of the Holy Spirit. 
Dr. Doddridge thinks that the last 
clause of the verse is exegetical of 
the first, and that the passage would 
be correctly translated if it should 
read “ by the washing of regenera- 
tion, even the regeneration of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

We do not deem it necessary to 
spend time in examining other pas- 
sages which have been adduced in 
support of this doctrine ; for as we 
have said, these two are the only texts 
from which any thing like a plausi- 
ble argument has been derived. 

We proceed now to show from the 
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Bible that the doctrine can not be 
true. 

1. It is opposed to the whole spirit 
and genius of the Christian religion. 
The religion of the Gospel is a spirit- 
ual religion—not a religion of forms, 
but a religion of the heart. ‘* God is 
a spirit, and he seeketh such to wor- 
ship him as worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” Mankind have ever been 
prone to place undue reliance upon 
the observance of outward forms. 
This was true of God’s ancient peo- 
ple. They were punctilious in their 
observances of the rites and ceremo- 
nies enjoined in their law. But in 
this they placed the essence of reli- 
gion. Hence God reprobated their 
services as vain oblations. ‘To 
what purpose is the multitude of 
your sacrifices unto me? saith the 
Lord. lam full of the burnt-offer- 
ings of rams, and the fat of fed 
beasts; and [ delight not in the 
blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of 
he-goats. When ye come to appear 
before me, who hath required this at 
your hand, to tread my courts? Bring 
no more vain oblations : incense is 
an abomination unto me; the new 
moons and sabbaths, the calling of 
assemblies, I can not away with; it 
is iniquity, even the solemn meet- 
ing.” The Jews in the days of our 
Savior, were also very strict in the 
observance of outward forms. They 
tithed mint, anise and cumin, but 
they omitted the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy and 
faith. ‘God looketh on the heart.” 
**He is not a Jew who is one out- 
wardly, neither is that circumcision, 
which is outward in the flesh; but 
he is a Jew who is one inwardly, 
and circumcision is that of the heart, 
in the spirit, and not in the letter, 
whose praise is not of men but of 
God.” With equal truth it may be 
said, * He is not a Christian who is 
one outwardly, neither is that bap- 
tism which is outward in the flesh,” 
&c. “For in Christ Jesus, neither 
e:rcumcision availeth any thing, nor 
uncircumcision, but faith which 
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worketh by love.” Again, “For jp 
Christ Jesus, neither circumcisigg 
availeth any thing, nor uncircumeis. 
ion, but a new creature.” Thus we 
see how little stress the Scriptures 
lay on the externals of religion, 
when compared with those inward 
feelings of the heart, which consi. 
tute the essence of holy obedience, 
We must possess that faith which 
worketh by love, and thus become 
new creatures, in order to be inter. 
ested in the divine favor. To sup. 
pose that baptism is regeneration, or 
constitutes an essential part of it, is 
to give to it an importance which js 
not given to the outward observance 
of any religious rite in the Serip. 
tures, and is utterly inconsistent with 
the genius of Christianity, which is 
“a religion not of forms, but of real- 
ities; not of shadows, but of sub 
stance ; not of words, but of things.” 

2. That regeneration denotes an 
internal, spiritual change, may be 
inferred from the literal signification 
of the word. What is it to be r 
generated? It is to be begotten 
again; which is the same as to be 
come a new creature ; and this, ac 
cording to the representations of 
Scripture, denotes not merely 4 
change of state, but a radical change 
of character. It is to have “a new 
heart, and a new spirit’”—to bk 
“created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works.” Regeneration is the work 
of God. ‘Those who are regener 
ted, are “ born of God ;” or as itis 
in the original Greek, have been be 
gotten of God. It is the peculiar 
work of the Holy Spirit ; and what 
does the Holy Spirit do in regener 
tion? ‘The fruit of the Spirits 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, get 
tleness, goodness. faith, meekness, 
temperance.” In regeneration, these 
Christian graces are wrought in the 
soul. To be born of the Spirit is, 
in a moral sense, to become a new 
creature. It is to experience 4 
transformation of moral character. 
The sinner is raised from the death 
of sin, to spiritual life. He ® 
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brought to love what before he ha- 
ted; and to choose what before he 
refused. ‘The whole current of his 
moral feelings is changed. ‘This, 
according to the Scriptures, is re- 
generation. But how widely differ- 
ent is this view of the subject, from 
that which supposes regeneration to 
bea mere change of state effected 
by the reception of an outward or- 
dinance. 

3. Those who have been regene- 
rated are children of God. This is 
admitted by the advocates of baptis- 
mal regeneration. Bishop Brownell 
says, “* Those who are sacramentally 
baptized in the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
becom: by that act, (not in name, 
only, but in deed, and truth,) mem- 
bers of Christ, children of God, and 
heirs of the kingdom of heaven.” 
But how according to the Scriptures, 
do persons become children of God ? 
ls it by baptism? Where do we 
find any such doctrine taught in the 
Bible? The Apostle says, Gal. iii, 
26,“ Ye are all the children of God 
by faith in Jesus Christ.” Again, it 
is written, John i, 12, 13, * But as 
many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on his 
name; which were born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God.” 
Here we are explicitly taught that 
persons become the children of God 
by faith. Those who receive Christ, 
or who believe on his name, are the 
sons of God, and are born of God. 
Nothing is said of their being regen- 
erated in baptism. Again, it is writ- 
ten, Rom. viii, 14, “* As many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God.” Not, as many as 
are baptized—but, as many as are 
renewed by the agency of the Holy 
Ghost, and are under his influence 
and guidance. And how, according 
to the Scriptures, are we to ascertain 
whether we are the children of God ? 
If we become children of God by 
baptism, all that is necessary is, 
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to enquire whether we have been 
duly baptized. But the Apostle 
says, “The Spirit itself, beareth 
witness with our spirits, that we are 
the children of God.” Again, the 
Apostle says, Phil. ii, 14, 15, * Do 
all things without murmurings and 
disputings, that ye may be blameless 
and harmless, the sons of God with- 
out rebuke, in the midst of a crook- 
ed and perverse nation, among 
whom ye shine as lights in the 
world.” Here a holy life is repre- 
sented as evidence that persons are 
sons of God. Nothing is said about 
their becoming such in baptism. 
Nor is there a text in the Bible in 
which it is affirmed that persons be- 
come children of God by baptism. 
4. If baptism is regeneration, or 
a necessary and constituent part of 
it, then those who are regenerated, 
are born of the will of man, contra- 
ry to the express testimony of the 
Scriptures. In regard to adults, it 
depends on their own will, and that 
of the officiating clergyman, wheth- 
er they shall be born again or not. 
However sincerely a person may 
repent and believe in Christ, and 
however faithfully he may walk in 
the paths of holy obedience ; unless 
het believes it to be his duty to be 
baptized by one who has been epis- 
copally ordained, and consents to be 
thus baptized ; and unless some such 
clergyman will consent to baptize 
him, he can not be regenerated. 
In regard to infants, it depends on 
the will of their parents, the minis- 
ter, and the sponsors, whether they 
shall be regenerated or not. We are 
aware that Bishop Brownell denies 
this inference. He says, ** The true 
doctrine of the church is, that the 
regeneration of the infant is not ef- 
fected by any arbitrary decree of 
election, nor does it depend on the 
faith, or the prayers, or the inten- 
tion of the minister, or of the spon- 
sors; but on the positive institu- 
tion and promises of Christ.” But 
we ask, suppose the parents refuse 
to offer their child in baptism—or 
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suppose the minister refuses to bap- 
tize it—or suppose no individuals 
can be found to act the part of spon- 
sors—can that child be regenerated ? 
If it can, then the doctrine of baptis- 
mal regeneration is not true. If it 
can not, then it does depend on the 
will of man whether that child shall 
be regenerated, “ the positive insti- 
tulion and promises of Christ” not- 
withstanding. 

5. The doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation virtually sets aside the 
great doctrine of justification by 
faith, the doctrine which Luther 
called “articulus stantis, vel ca- 
dentis ecclesia,’ and which has 
ever been regarded by Protestants, 
as a fundamental doctrine of the 
Gospel. 

Bishop Brownell says, * The true 
economy of the Christian religion, 
regards men as by nature the chil- 
dren of wrath.” And how are they 
delivered from this state of condem- 
nation, and brought into a state of 
favor with God? He tells us, “It 
takes them from this state, which is 
called in Scripture, ‘ the kingdom of 
Satan,’ and transfers them by bap- 
tism into the family, household, and 
kingdom of the Savior.”—* After 
baptism, the person is regarded§ as 
in a state of covenant-relationship 
with God.” Bishop Hobart says, 
“In this regenerating ordinance, 
fallen man is born again from a 
state of condemnation to a state of 
grace.” According to these divines, 
therefore, it is by baptism that sin- 
ners are brought from a state of con- 
demnation to a state of favor with 
God. ‘They are justified not by 
faith, but by baptism. No matter 
how sincerely they may believe in 
Christ, they are still in a state of 
condemnation, till they are taken 
from this state by baptism. Bishop 
Hobart says expressly, “ Repent- 
ance, faith, and obedience, will not 
of themselves be effectual to our 
salvation. We may sincerely re- 


pent of our sins, we may heartily 
believe the Gospel, we may walk in 
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the paths of holy obedience, but un. 
til we enter into covenant with God 
by baptism, and ratifying our vows 
of allegiance at the holy sacrament 
of the supper, commemorate the 
mysterious sacrifice of Christ, we 
can not assert any claim to salva 
tion.” 

But what is the testimony of the 
Scriptures on this subject. The 
Apostle Paul says, Rom. iii, 21-2, 
** But now the righteousness of God 
without the law is manifested, be. 
ing witnessed by the law and the 
prophets ; even the righteousness of 
God, which is by faith of Jesus 
Christ, unto all, and upon all then 
who believe; for there is no differ. 
ence ; for all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God :—being 
justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ; 
whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness 
for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of 
God ; to declare | say, at this time, 
his righteousness, that he might be 
just, and the justifier of him that be. 
lieveth in Jesus.” We are here 
taught, that the Only meritorious 
ground of the sinner’s justification 
is the righteousness of Christ; and 
that it is by faith in Christ, that the 
sinner is justified. ‘* The true eco 
omy of the Christian religion,” aec- 
cording to this Apostle is, that men 
are transferred from “ the kingdom 
of Satan,” into * the family, house- 
hold, and kingdom of the Savior,” 
not by baptism, but by faith, The 
righteousness of God, which is by 
faith of Jesus Christ, is “ unto all 
and upon all them who BELIEVE.” 
The moment the sinner truly be 
lieves in Christ, whether he has been 
baptized or not, he is delivered from 
condemnation, and is in a state of 
favor with God. This idea is abun 
dantly taught in the Scriptures. 
Acts x, 43, “To him give all the 
prophets witness, that through his 
name, whosoever believeth on him, 
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shall receive remission of sins.” 
Eph. ii, 8, “* By grace are ye saved, 
through faith,” not through baptism. 
Luke vii, 50, ** And he said unto the 
woman, thy faith hath saved thee, 

in peace.” See also Luke xxiii, 
42. When did the Lord ever say, 
Go in peace, thy baptism hath saved 
thee? John iii, 14, 15, ** As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man 
belified up, that whosoever Lelieveth 
in kim, should not perish, but have 
eternal life.’ See also ver. 16, 18, 
%. John vi, 35, 40; xi, 25, 26. 
Rom. i, 16, “I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation fo every 
one that believeth.” Rom. x, 4, 
“Christ is the end of the law for 
fighteousness to every one that be- 
liveth.” Compare these declara- 
tions with that of Bishop Hobart, 
given in the extract above. 

We see from these texts, (and 
many others of similar import might 
beadded,) the importance which the 
Scriptures attach to faith. It is that 
which unites the soul to Christ, and 
brings it into a state of favor with 
God. We are assured in the most 
aplicit manner fandin a great naul- 
tude of instances, that a// true be- 
levers, (not excepting those who 
we unbaptized,) are justified—in 
ther words, are in a state of favor 
wih God, and have a “ covenanted 
litle to salvation.”” To maintain, 
therefore, that men are taken from 
astate of condemnation by baptism, 
ind made by that act, “in deed and 
in truth,” “‘members of Christ, 
thildren of God, and heirs of the 
Kingdom of heaven,” is to subvert 
“in deed and in truth,” one of the 
most important doctrines of the 
Gospel. 

6. If baptism is regeneration, 
hen circumcision was regenera- 
ton, under the ancient dispensation. 

is circumcision ever thus spo- 
ten of in the Scriptures? Are we 
tly where taught, that those who 
vere by nature children of wrath, 
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were taken from this state, and 
transferred by circumcision, “ into 
the family, household, and kingdom 
of the Savior?” Observe what the 
Apostle Paul says on this subject, 
Rom. iv, 6—11, “Even as David 
also describeth the blessedness of 
the man to whom the Lord impu- 
teth righteousness without works ; 
saying, blessed are they whose ini- 
quities are forgiven, and whose sins 
are covered. Blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord will not impute sin. 
Cometh this blessedness, then, upon 
the circumcision only, or upon the 
uncireumcision also? For we say 
that faith was reckoned unto Abra- 
ham for righteousness. How was it 
then reckoned? When he was in 
circumcision, or in uncircumcision ? 
Not in circumcision, but in uncir- 
cumcision. And he received the 
sign of circumcision, a seal of the 
righteousness of the faith which he 
had being yet uncircumcised.” Here 
we are assured, that the blessing of 
pardon under the ancient dispensa- 
tion, was bestowed upon all true be- 
lievers, whether they had been cir- 
cumcised or not; for even Abraham 
himself was justified by faith before 
‘he was circumcised. So under the 
‘Chiftian dispensation, this blessed- 
ness, cometh not upon the baptized 
only, but upon the unbaptized also, 
if they are true believers in Christ. 

7. If baptism is essential to re- 
generation, it will follow, that no 
unbaptized person can be the sub- 
ject of evangelical love, faith or 
obedience. It is written, 1 John iv, 
7, “Every one that loveth, is born 
of God.” Again, 1 John v, 1, 
** Whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ, is born of God.” Again, 
1 John ii, 29, “* Every one that do- 
eth righteousness is born of him.” 

The argument on this point stands 
thus. 

Every one that loveth is born 
of God; but no unbaptized per- 
son is born of God; therefore, no 
unbaptized person loveth. 

Again, Whosoever believeth that 
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Jesus is the Christ, is born of God; 
but no unbaptized person is born of 
God ; therefore, no unbaptized per- 
son believeth that Jesus is the Christ. 

Again, Every one that doeth right- 
eousness is born of him, (God) ; but 
no unbaptized person is born of 
God ; therefore, no unbaptized per- 
son doeth righteousness. 

And is itso? Must a person be 
baptized before he can love, or be- 
lieve, or do righteousness? Does 
not Bishop Brownell say, that “* from 
adults, repentance and faith are re- 
quired as qualifications for bap- 
tism?”” Does not Bishop Hobast 
plainly intimate that persons may 
“sincerely repent of their sins, 
heartily believe the Gospel, and 
walk in the paths of holy obedi- 
ence,” while unbaptized? If these 
things are so, it is evident from the 
texts above quoted, that persons may 
be regenerated while unbaptized. 
Indeed from adults, regeneration is 
required as a qualification for bap- 
tism. Besides, was not the dying 
thief a believer? Was not Corne- 
lius a devout man, and one that 


feared God, and one that had reeeiy. 
ed the Holy Ghost, previous to his 
baptism ? Did not the three thoy. 
sand on the day of Pentecost, rp. 
ceive the word with joy, and, of 
course, believe, before they were 
baptized? But the case of the ey. 
nuch is decisive. ‘The eunuch 
said, see here is water, what doth 
hinder me to be baptized? Ang 
Philip said, if thou believest with al] 
thine heart, thou mayest.” Mayes 
what? Mayest be baptized, i. e. re. 
generated, according to the doctrine 
under examination. But “ whoso 
ever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ, is born of God.” If then 
the eunuch did believe with all his 
heart, he was already regenerated; 
yet this was required as the condi. 
tion on which he was entitled to re. 
ceive baptism. The ordinance of 
baptism, therefore, is not regener: 
tion, nor has it any necessary con 
nection with regeneration. On the 
contrary, no adult person possesses 
the requisite qualification for bap- 
tism, till he has been already regen 
erated. 
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A tHorovcH knowledge of the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
church is daily becoming more im- 
portant to every evangelical minis- 
ter, and in fact to the whole Chris- 





* The Council of Trent: comprising 
an account of the proceedings of that As- 
sembly; and illustrating the spirit and 
tendency of Popery. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. 1841. 

A Synopsis of the Moral Theology of 
Peter Dens, as prepared for the use of 
Romish Seminaries and Students of The- 
ology. Translated from the Latin of the 
Mechilin edition of 1838, by Joseph F. 
Berg, formerly Professor of Latin and 
Greek in Marshal! College. Third edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 1842. 

Symbolism: or Exposition of the Doc- 
trinal Differences between Catholics and 


tian world. We had almost said 
that it is indispensable to the faith 
ful discharge of the duties of the 
ministry in that great conflict be 
tween truth and error which God 
has cast upon our times. A know 
ledge of these doctrines will enable 
us to understand the Gospel better, 
and to appreciate more highly is 
simple truths; it will qualify ust 
contend against some of the mos 





Protestants as evidenced by their symbol 
ical writings; by John Adam Moebhler, 
D. D., Dean of Wurzburg, and late Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the University 
Munich. Translated from the German 
by James Burton Robertson, Esq., tran® 
lator of Schlegel’s Philosophy of Hix 
tory. New York, published by Edwarl 
Dunigan, No. 15] Fulton St. 1844. 
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fatal errors which have ever en- 
slaved the human mind, and will 
assist us in our endeavors to release 
those who, under these delusions, 
have been “all their lifetime sub- 
ject to bondage.” 

It is but just to Roman Catholics 
themselves, that we should careful- 
ly investigate their system of belief 
before we oppose it. Nothing is 
gined in any controversy by mis- 
representing the views of an oppo- 
gent; but in that controversy in 
which all evangelical Protestants 
have enlisted simultaneously against 
the Roman Catholic system, a con- 
tversy about the very foundations 
of our faith—the cause of truth, the 
cause of the Bible, the cause of the 
world’s salvation, demands that the 
matures of these conflicting systems 
andthe differences between them, 
should be fairly represented, and 
wuiversally made known. 

Itis with this view that we now 
proceed to lay before our readers 
a outline of the Roman Catholic 
ystem of faith. We shall endeay- 
orto present it with so much accu- 
mey and fidelity as to entitle it to 
he confidence of those who can not 
lave access to the authorities from 
vhich it is derived. We hope, in- 
ted, to exhibit this system with 
» much fairness that even Roman- 
is may apprehend the precise doc- 
tinal differences between them- 
wives and Protestants, and see 
wherein they have departed from 
he true faith. With the church of 
tome as she appears in history we 
lave no concern ; we are to look at 
ler simply as she appears in her 
symbols of faith, and in her stand- 
itdauthors. In these will be found 
mich that is sound and scriptural, 
ningled, however, with much that is 
®posed both to Scripture and com- 
ton sense. At times the two are 
® closely interwoven as to give 
tuch perplexity to the unpracticed 


Iwill naturally be expected that 
acquaint our readers with the 
Vol. IL. 53 
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authorities on which we rely in the 
following statements. The first and 
most important of these is the Coun- 
cil of Trent. This council, among 
Roman Catholics, is the high court 
of appeal in matters of faith. Its 
decrees are decisive. It is referred 
to by all standard Roman Catholic 
writers as the highest authority 
known to their church. It was the 
last ecumenical or general council, 
though some Romanists have dis- 
puted its title to the name.* A gen- 
eral council is one to which the 
bishops of the whole world are 
summoned, (though it is not neces- 
sary that they should all assemble,) 
and over which the Pope himself 
presides, either in person or by his 
legates. The right of convoking 
a general council, or presiding over 
it, of approving its measures, and 
of continuing or dissolving it, be- 
longs exclusively to the Pope as the 
head of the church ; and no synod 
can have the authority of a general 
council without his sanction. There 
have been eighteen approved gene- 
ral councils since the time of the 
Apostles ; but there is much diver- 
sity of opinion among Roman Cath- 
olic authors as to which councils are 
entitled to the name “ general,” 
and some slight variation in respect 
to the whole nnmber. That gene- 
ral councils approved by the su- 
preme pontiff, can not err in defin- 
ing matters of faith and practice, is 
an established article of faith; so 
that they are at once regarded as 
heretics who presume to call in 
question any thing decreed by such 
councils; whence St. Gregory (lib. 
i, epis. 24) says, that “he received 
and venerated the first four coun- 





* “The council of Trent comprised 
186 Italians, 35 Spaniards, 27 Frenchmen, 
6 Germans, 6 Greeks, 3 Portuguese, 3 Il- 
lyricans, 3 Irishmen, 2 Flemings, 2 Hun- 
garians, 2 Poles, 1 Moravian, 1 Croatian, 
and 1 Englishman; nor were there al- 
ways 50 prelates in attendance, or even 
30, at each session.’”"—Blair’s Letters on 
the Revival of Popery, Let. 16. 
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cils, just as the books of the holy 
gospel.”’* 

The council of Trent was sum- 
moned by a bull of Paul Il. The 
necessity of convening a general 
council had been repeatedly urged 
upon the pontiffs from the days of 
Leo X. The flagrant corruptions 
of the church demanded reforma- 
tion ; the bishops longed for an op- 
portunity to assert their rights, in 
opposition to the encroachments of 
the monastic orders, which were un- 
der the control of the Pope and 
furthered his aggrandizement; the 
political powers of Europe looked 
to a general council as the means of 
allaying excitement and healing dis- 
sension throughout their dominions, 
as well as of restraining ecclesiastic- 
al usurpation ; while the rapid spread 
of the Reformation called either for 
a compromise with its leaders, or for 
Vigorous measures to suppress it. 

When Leo issued his bull giving 
validity to indulgences, (Nov. 9, 
1518,) Luther, “ seeing clearly that 
from Rome and from the Pope, he 
could look for nothing but condem- 
nation,” set forth an appeal to a 
general council ; but though his ap- 
peal “ went throughout all Germa- 
ny, and was read by many and es- 
teemed reasonable,’ Leo was too 
wary to grant the bold reformer 
such a public opportunity of vindi- 
cating his opinions. Nevertheless 
* Leo’s bull extinguished not the 
fire that was kindled in those parts.” 
The diversity of interests claiming 
the attention of a general council, 
and of motives actuating those who 
urged its convocation, as set forth 
by Father Paul,t strikingly exhibits 
the ecclesiastical condition of Eu- 
rope in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. “First those that 





* Dens, Tractatus de Ecclesia, tom. 2, 
Nos. 86-90. The superiority of the Pope 
to a general council is a disputed point, 
but the prevailing doctrine is that which 
Dens lays down. 

t History of Council of Trent, lib. i, 
sec. 50 
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had embraced Luther’s opinions, de. 
sired the council with condition tha 
therein all might be decided ang 
governed by the Scripture, all the 
Pope’s constitutions and school learp. 
ing being excluded ; for so they as. 
sured themselves, not only to de. 
fend their own doctrine, but also 
that only theirs should be approved, 
But a council that should proceed 
as the use was eight hundred years 
before, they would not, and would 
be understood that they referred not 
themselves to that censure. And 
Martin was used to say, that ia 
Worms he was too faint-hearted, and 
that he was so well assured of his 
doctrine, that it being divine, he 
would not submit so much as to the 
judgment of angels; yea, that with 
it he was to judge all, both men and 
angels. The princes and other 
governors of the countries regarded 
not much what the council might 
determine concerning doctrines, but 
desired it might be such a oneas 
might reduce the priests and friars 
to their beginning, hoping that by 
that means the regalities and tem 
poral jurisdictions would return to 
them, which in such abundance and 
plenty were passed into the eccles 
astical order. And therefore they 
said that it was in vain to calla 
council where the bishops and other 
prelates only should have a delibe 
rative voice, because they ought to 
be reformed, and it was necessary 
that others should have the charge 
thereof, who could not be deceived 
by their proper interests, nor coh 
strained to resolve against the com 
mon good of Christendom. The 
meaner sort, though they had not 
much knowledge of the affairs of 
the world, desired that the eccles- 
astical authority might be moder 
ted, and the poor people not but 
dened with so many exactions, Wh 
der pretense of tithes, alms, 

indulgences, nor oppressed by the 
bishops’ officials under color of cot 
rections and sentences. The coutt 


of Rome, the most principal pat, 
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desired the council, that it might re- 
sore obedience to the Pope, which 
was taken from him, and approved 
weh an one as might be governed 
according to the forms used in the 
last ages. But that it should have 
wer to reform the Papacy, and to 
take away those introductions from 
which the court received so many 
emoluments, and by which a great 
of the gold of Christendom 

was glued together in Rome, this 
sed them not. Leo, the Pope, 
being as it were, in a strait between 
both the parties, knew not what to 
desire. He saw that every day his 
obedience was diminished, and that 
whole countries separated them- 
selves from him, and desired a coun- 
cil for remedy. But when he con- 
sidered that it would be worse than 
the malady, carrying with it in con- 
sequence a reformation, he abhor- 
red it.” In this state of things Leo 
died, at the close of the year 1521. 
Adrian VI, the successor of Leo, 
and one of the most upright of the 
Popes, immediately upon his acces- 
sion to the pontificate, resolved to 
correct some of the most prominent 
abuses then prevalent in the church, 
much to the consternation of the 
lulian cardinals and bishops. He 
consulted the diet of Germany re- 
specting the best method of settling 
the contentions of the empire. The 
diet replied that “they deemed no 
remedy for existing grievances more 
commodious, effectual, and oppor- 
tune, than if his holiness, by the 
emperor’s consent, would call a 
godly, free, and Christian council, 
$0 soon as it were possible, in some 
convenient place in Germany ; not 
deferring the convocation thereof 
thove a year; granting power to 
every one,~as well ecclesiastical as 
secular, to speak and give counsel 
for the glory of God and salvation 
of souls, any oath or obligation to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” The 
secular princes drew up a long me- 
Morial against the vices of the ec- 
iastics, “‘a writing ignominious 
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to the ecclesiastics of Germany, but 
more to the court of Rome,” which 
specified a hundred grievances, and 
was therefore called centum grava- 
mina. But the early death of Adri- 
an frustrated whatever hope of re- 
formation his gentle and yielding 
disposition might have excited. 

His successor, Clement VII, was 
one of the most subtle pontiffs that 
ever occuppied the chair of St. Pe- 
ter. He seemed to have as great 
a horror of a council as ever a Stu- 
art had of a parliament; and not- 
withstanding the increasing neces- 
sity for its convocation, and the ur- 
gent remonstrances both of the diet 
and the emperor of Germany, “he 
contrived by pretexts, excuses, and 
artifices, to defer the dreaded meet- 
ing, and kept all Europe at bay till 
his death.” He was wont to say, 
“that a council was always good 
when any thing else was treated of 
but the Pope’s authority ; but, that 
being called in question, nothing was 
more dangerous. For as in former 
times, the Pope’s strength consisted 
in having recourse to councils, so 
now the security of the Popedom 
consisteth in declining and avoiding 
them ; and the rather, because Leo 
having condemned the doctrine of 
Luther, the same matter could not 
be handled or examined in a coun- 
cil, without doubting of the author- 
ity of the apostolical see.” He had 
just reason to fear the judgment 
which a council might pass upon 
his own simony, and the illegitima- 
cy of his title to the Papal throne. 
The whole of his eventful pontifi- 
cate was agitated by movements 
from various quarters, in favor of 
an ecumenical council; but he 
thwarted every scheme for convok- 
ing the dreaded assembly. 

Paul Ill, the successor of Cle- 
ment, “*whose chiefest virtue was 
dissimulation,” affecting to be de- 
sirous of a council, soon after his 
elevation to the Papal chair sum- 
moned “a general council of all 
Christendom,” to meet at Mantua 
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in May, 1537. But there was so 
much unwillingness on the part of 
the Protestants of Germany to unite 
in a council in the Papal dominions, 
that the project was again defeated. 
By this time, indeed, the Protestant 
party, though conscious of the in- 
herent strength of their cause, yet 
despairing alike of reforming the 
abuses of the Romish church, and 
of receiving justice at her hands, 
were far less solicitous for the con- 
vocation of a council than they had 
been under former Popes. They 
only desired now to be let alone. 
At length after much controversy, 
and almost by the compulsion of the 
emperor of Germany and the king 
of France, now leagued together for 
the defense of the Roman Catholic 
faith, Paul summoned a council to 
meet at Trent, (a city of the Tyrol, 
on the confines of Germany and 
Italy,) on the 15th of March 1545. 
After much altercation about pre- 
liminaries, the council was finally 
opened with great pomp on the 13th 
of December. Three legates of the 
Pope were present, Cardinals De 
Monte, Santa Croce or Cervinus, 
and Poole. These assumed the 
right to preside in the council, and 
the better to maintain their authori- 
ty, they caused the council to be di- 
vided into three congregations, one 
of which assembled at the residence 
of each legate. Every point of doc- 
trine or practice was first determined 
by these congregations separately, 
and “a general congregation was 
afterwards convened, where the re- 
sults of their discussions were em- 
bodied in a decree.” As Trent was 
but about 250 miles from Rome, it 
was easy for the Pope to control 
these discussions, and to send a new 
supply of bishops from Italy to carry 
any controverted question in his own 
favor. This he did repeatedly. The 
frequent suspension of business by 
the legates in order to receive in- 
structions from his holiness, gave 
rise to the saying that “the Holy 
Ghost was sent in a traveling bag 
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from Rome.” A congregation of 
cardinals and courtiers at Rome, 
with whom the Pope conferred, goy. 
erned the proceedings of the coup. 
cil at Trent. 

To harmonize the views of cop. 
flicting parties, it was determined jo 
discuss and decide a doctrinal point, 
and a question of practice, reforma. 
tion or discipline, at every session 
of the council. The Papal 
were anxious only to determing 
points of doctrine ; while the reform 
party, among whom the Cardinal of 
Lorraine was at one time conspic. 
uous, were eager to apply some 
remedy to the flagrant abuses and 
corruptions existing in the church 
It was impossible therefore for the 
council to proceed without the com. 
promise just referred to; and we 
have accordingly as the result of 
each session both doctrinal canons 
and a decree for reformation. The 
council continued its sessions with 
various interruptions, with a mign- 
tion to Bologna, on account of the 
alledged prevalence of a contagious 
fever at Trent, (probably the feverof 
reformation,) and with a protracted 
suspension consequent upon that re 
moval, in all about eighteen years; 
and was finally dissolved at the close 
of the twenty-fifth session, Dee. 4, 
1563. Four Popes had died during 
its continuance viz. Paul III, Julius 
III, (the former Cardinal De Monte,) 
Marcellus II, (whose pontificate last- 
ed only twenty-one days,) and Paul 
IV. But Pius 1V, issued a bull ea 
joining obedience to all the decrees 
of the council, and framed a creed 
embodying the substance of its de 
cisions, which has been universally 
acknowledged as a standard of faith 





* On one occasion the bishop of Ver 
dun had inveighed severely against the 
court of Rome. A prelate who sat near 
him exclaimed contemptuously, “How 
the cock crows!"—punning upon the 
word gallus, which means both a cock 
and a Frenchman. Upon which the 


bishop of Lavaur immediately rejoined, 
“ Would that at the crowing of the cock, 
Peter would repent and weep bitterly. 
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inthe Roman Catholic church. Un- 
der his direction also was prepared 
the famous Tridentine Catechism, 
which though generally approved 
gs acompendium of the doctrines 
of the council, has never received 
distinctly the universal sanction of 
the church. 

Our information respecting this 
council is derived chiefly from 
Harduin’s Acta Conciliorum, Gal- 
lemart’s Sacrosanctum Concilium 
Tridentinum, and Father Paul Sar- 
p's History, which, though in less 
repute among Roman Catholics than 
that of Cardinal Pallavicini, proba- 
bly on account of its superior frank- 
ness, yet agrees with it in every im- 
portant particular. The general rea- 
der will find an interesting sketch of 
the proceedings of the council in the 
litle manual published by the Pres- 
byterian board of publication, which 
isreferred to at the beginning of this 
article. Many will be surprised to 
find that the sessions of this famous 
council were so thinly attended, and 
that some of its most important de- 
cisions were made by a bare major- 
ity of those present. 

Our next authority is Peter Dens. 
Dens is one of the most distinguish- 
ed expounders of the Roman Catho- 
lie faith. His ‘* Theologia Moralis 
et Dogmatica,” has long been a text- 
book in Romish seminaries on the 
continent of Europe and in Ireland ; 
and is therefore the system of the- 
dlogy and morals in which the mass 
of the Roman Catholic priesis now 
inthis country have been educated. 
Qur materials for a biographical 
sketch of this “reverend and most 
learned doctor,” are extremely scan- 
ty; but we learn from a brief me- 
moir prefixed to the Mechlin edition 
of his works, that he was born Sep- 
tember 12, 1690, received a liberal 
education in Mechlin and Louvain, 
Was initiated into the priesthood in 
M715, and in 1720 was called by the 
Archbishop of Mechlin to the semi- 
lary in that place. In the year 
N85, he was appointed president of 
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the seminary, and Eraminator Sy- 
nodalis. 1n 1737, he was chosen 
canon in the metropolitan church, 
and in the same year obtained the 
office of Mechlin Scholasticus. On 
the 4th of June, 1751, he was hon- 
ored with the Dignitas Penitentia- 
ria. What this was we are not in- 
formed ; but presume that it differed 
from the penitentiary honors confer- 
red in our day, though these would 
sometimes well become a father 
confessor. In 1754, he was further 
promoted to the dignity of Archpres- 
byter. He died Feb. 15th, 1775, in 
the 85th year of his age. 

We have in our possession the 
second Dublin edition of his works, 
published in 1832, and dedicated to 
the Archbishop of Dublin, with his 
approbation. We shall also make 
use of an abridged translation of his 
theology, by Rev. J. F. Berg, of 
Philadelphia. This translation was 
made from the Mechlin edition of 
1838, an edition issued from the 
Archbishop’s own press, and there- 
fore, ‘stamped with all the authori- 
ty which the most scrupulous and 
fastidious Romanist could desire.” 
It has already passed through seve- 
ral editions, and is worthy of being 
read attentively by all who wish to 
acquaint themselves with the Roman 
Catholic system. 

Another source to which we shall 
look for information concerning the 
tenets of the Romish church, is the 
** Exposition of the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church,” by Bossuet, Bish- 
op of Meaux. This work was pub- 
lished about the year 1670, to vindi- 
cate the Roman Catholic faith from 
the so-called misrepresentations and 
aspersions of Calvinists, and to con- 
vince the world that that faith was 
scriptural in every point. It is the 
production of one of the most learned 
and eloquent of the French divines, 
exceedingly subtle in its reasonings, 
well fitted to deceive the reader in 
respect to the real questions at issue, 
and to lead him to regard with favor, 
or at least with allowance, what he 
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before condemned. On some points 
it leans so far toward the views of 
Protestants, that its own orthodoxy 
has been called in question. But it 
is amply endorsed by bishops, arch- 
bishops and cardinals; and Pope 
Innocent XI expresses his approba- 
tion of it in the following words : 
“ Venerabilis Frater, salutem et 
apostolicam benedictionem. _Libel- 
lus de Catholic Fidei Expositione 
a fraternitate tua compositus, no- 
bisque oblatus, ea doctrinaé eaque 
methodo ac prudentia scriptus est, 
ut perspicua brevitate legentes do- 
ceat, et extorquere possit etiam ab 
invitis Catholic veritatis confessio- 
nem. ltaque non solum a nobis 
commendari, sed ab omnibus legi, 
atque in pretio haberi meretur.” 
We avail ourselves also of the 
highly elaborate work of the late 
Dr. Moehler, dean of Wurzburg, and 
professor of theology at the univer- 
sity of Munich, entitled ‘ Symbol- 
ism, or an exposition of the doctri- 
nal differences between Catholics 
and Protestants, as evidenced by 
their symbolical writings.” It has 
long been the custom in the Protes- 
tant universities of Germany, to de- 
liver lectures to the students in the- 
ology upon the doctrinal differences 
between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants. Dr. Moehler transplanted 
this custom to the Catholic universi- 
ty whose theological chair he filled 
with so much learning and ability 
during the closing years of his life. 
His course of lectures on these top- 
ics was first delivered in 1828, at 
Tiibingen in Wirtemburg, and ob- 
tained for him the appointment of 
professor of theology in the universi- 
ty of that place. From Tiibingen 
he was called to the theological chair 
at Munich, in 1835. Here however, 
his public labors were soon suspend- 
ed by a pulmonary disease, which 
terminated his life on the 12th of 
April, 1838, in the forty second year 
of his age. His theological opin- 
ions, like those of Dens, (whose 
theology is still the text-book of 
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Romish students,) are not the ob}. 
solete opinions of a by-gone age, 
but the opinions now entertained 
throughout the Roman Catholic 
church. His “Symbolism” was 
first published in 1832, and has al. 
ready passed through five editions 
in Germany. The reputation which 
the author gained by it may be in. 
ferred from the fact, that he received 
from the Protestant government of 
Prussia, the offer of “a prebendal 
stall in the cathedral of Cologne, and 
a professorship at Bonn.” No map 
can read this work without feeling 
that however contemptible Roman. 
ism may seem in some of its phan. 
tasies, it is not to be put down bya 
sneer. 

Of course we shall make use of 
the Douay Catechism, and the vari. 
ous Roman Catholic manuals, to 
show in what manner the decrees 
of councils, and the elaborate trea 
tises of theologians, are digested for 
the use of the unlearned. 

The survey of a few leading top- 
ics will be sufficient to enable a 
thinking reader to comprehend the 
most essential differences between 
the system of the Roman church, 
and the system of Evangelical 
Christianity. We begin with 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF 
THE CHURCH. 


Let us endeavor first to ascertain 
the precise meaning which Roman 
ists attach to the word church; for 
we apprehend that there is a funda- 
mental difference between them and 
Protestants upon this point, a differ 
ence respecting the very nature of 
the Christian system. This Cath 
olics themselves admit or rather 
claim. Dr. Moehler observes co 
cerning Luther, that “he had form 
ed a peculiar theory of justification, 
before he entertained the clear idea 
of founding a new church ;” that 
after vainly attempting to unite “ two 
things so contradictory as his dogma 
and the Catholic church, .... be 
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felt necessitated as the parent of a 
new doctrine, to become the father 
of a new church.”* At the same 
time he says, that Luther’s theolog- 
ical opinions, though first propound- 
ed, “may stand in the relation of 
internal dependence on his view of 
the church, inasmuch as it not rare- 
ly happens that what is merely an 
eflect is already clearly recognized, 
while its cause, though long busy 
the background of human con- 
sciousness, exhibits itself only later 
in its full light and with entire clear- 
ness."t And still further he ob- 
serves, that the theological senti- 
ments of Luther, Calvin and Zwin- 

, “especially their conception of 
the relation of the believer to Christ, 
entirely pervade their theory of the 
church and of Scripture, and con- 
stitute the foundation of the same.”’f 
These views are substantially cor- 
rect. For though, as every one 
knows, Luther had no idea of re- 
nouncing the church of Rome when 
he began to oppose her corruptions, 
bat was led to do so by the mani- 
fest incompatibility of his doctrines 
wih her constitution, there is no 
doubt that the views of the nature of 
the Christian church which he af- 
terwards derived from Scripture, 
reacted upon his theological opin- 
ions. We are quite willing to have 
itunderstood that there is an affinity 
between a certain system of doc- 
trines, and certain views of the na- 
ture and design of the church; and 
that the system of doctrines known 
asthe evangelical or Protestant, is 
incompatible with those views of the 
church which Papists and those 
sympathizing with them entertain. 
Neither Luther, nor any other man 
could reconcile things “so contra- 
dictory.”” 

The nature of the church does 
hot seem to have been discussed asa 
distinct topic in the council of Trent. 
was assumed to be well known, 
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and was made the basis of all their 
discussions concerning both doctrine 
and discipline. Dens, however, who 
aims to be elementary in his treati- 
ses, occupies some fifty pages of his 
second volume in defining the na- 
ture, constitution and government of 
the church. He defines the church 
to be the “ congregation of all who 
profess the faith and doctrine of 
Christ, which is governed by one 
and (aext to Christ,) the chief head 
and pastor on earth.”* He then 
affirms that unbaptized persons, 
catechumens, heretics, apostates and 
schismatics, are not in the church; 
and that neither all the predestina- 
ted, (since many of this class may 
delay baptism for years,) nor the 
predestined alone are in the church, 
but there are to be found within its 
bosom both good and bad. From 
which it appears that the church is 
an external, visible corporation, ad- 
mission into which is gained by as- 
senting to its doctrines and receiv- 
ing the sacrament of baptism. ‘In 
Ecclesiam intratur per Fidem et Fi- 
vei Sacramentum, quod est baptis- 
mus.” ‘* Baptismus est janua, per 
quam ingredimur in Ecclesiam, ut 
docet Trid. Sess. 14, cap.2.” This 
church is visible to the corporeal 
senses and not simply cognizable by 
faith. It is not only spiritual by 
virtue of an inward faith, hope, 
charity, &c., but is also a certain 
material and visible body, compris- 
ing a visible head, visible men, an 
outward profession of faith, and the 
gradation of a visible hierarchy. 
This visible church is known by 
four essential marks, unity, sanctity, 
catholicity or universality, and its 
apostolical origin, structure and de- 
scent. The unity of the church 
consists in having one head, one 
faith and doctrine in Christian fel- 
lowship, participation in the same 
sacraments, and in whatever else per- 
tains to the communion of saints. 





*Page 331. 


t Page 332. 
t Page 332. ™ 





* Appendix ad Tractatum de Fide, No. 
70, et seq. 
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The church is holy in its doctrines, 
sacraments, sacrifices, laws, &c. 
The church is catholic in that it may 
be diffused over the whole earth 
without limit in respect to place, 
people or time. It is apostolic, be- 
cause it derives its doctrines from the 
Apostles, was itself propagated by 
them, and has from them a legiti- 
mate and uninterrupted succession 
of bishops, especially in the very 
chair of Peter. According to the 
Douay Catechism, the church is 
“the congregation of all the faith- 
ful* under Jesus Christ, their invisi- 
ble head, and his vicar upon earth, 
the Pope.” The essential parts of 
the church are a “ pope or supreme 
head, bishops, pastors and laity.” 
It is essential to the unity of the 
church “that all her members live 
under one evangelical law, obey the 
same supreme head and his magis- 
trates, profess the same faith, even 
to the least article, and use the same 
sacraments and sacrifices.” The 
church is “ visible at all times as 
consisting of a hierarchy of pastors 
governing, teaching, administering 
sacraments to the world’s end, and 
of other people governed, taught 
and receiving sacraments at their 
hands, all publicly professing the 
same faith, all which things are vis- 
ible.” (pp. 20, 23.) Dr. Moehler 
informs us, that “by the church on 
earth Catholics understand the visi- 
ble community of believers founded 
by Christ, in which, by means of an 
enduring apostleship established by 
him, and appointed to conduct all 
nations in the course of ages back 
to God, the works wrought by him 
during his earthly life, for the re- 
demption and sanctification of man- 
kind, are under the guidance of his 
Spirit continued to the end of the 
world.” (p. 332.) 

We learn then from these various 
definitions that the church is a visi- 
ble society on earth, embracing all 





*That is, all who profess the Roman 
Catholic faith. 
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baptized in the Roman Catholic faith 
in one ecclesiastical organization; 
to the existence of which a hierar. 
chy of bishops in the line of apos. 
tolical succession is indispensable: 
and through which alone the suffer. 
ings and death of Christ for the re. 
demption of mankind are 
available to any child of Adam, 
This notion of the church will be 
seen at once to differ widely from 
that entertained by any body of 
evangelical Protestants. You search 
their formulas in vain for any such 
doctrine of a universal visible church 
as that which is here presented, 
Their “ visible church”? is either g 
particular “ congregation of faith. 
ful men, in the which the pure word 
of God is preached and the sacn. 
ments be duly ministered according 
to Christ’s ordinance, in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite 
to the same ;”* or if it is spokenof 
as catholic and universal, it is “ the 
whole body of men throughout the 
world professing the faith of the 
gospel, and obedience to God by 
Christ according to it, not destroy. 
ing their own profession by any 
errors everting the foundation, or 
unholiness of conversation ; and their 
children with them.”+ They are 
not united, however, under any 
form; they are not subject to the 
same visible head, nor to any one 
ecclesiastical authority. Such a vis 
ible catholic church “ is not intrust- 
ed with any officers to rule or gov- 
ern over the whole bocy;"t itis 
not visible in its organization, but 
only in the profession and Lives of its 
members. ‘There is no “ organized 
unity” among those members, but 
only the unity of the spirit. Those 
who are members of this visible 
catholic church, are such by virtue 
of their being members of Christ, 
and do not become members 


——) 





* Art. XIX. of church of England. 

t Saybrook Confession. See also Cam- 
bridge Platform, and Westminster Con 
fession. 
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Christ by uniting with an ecclesias- 
tical corporation. 

The difference between the two 
systems is broad and palpable. It 
concerns the very nature of Chris- 
tianity. Such views of the church 
can not be made to harmonize with 
each other, nor can both be brought 
into harmony with the same gospel. 
This, Roman Catholics admit. Says 
Dr. Moehler, “the differences be- 
tween the Catholic and the Luthe- 
mn views [of the nature of the 
church] can be reduced to this short, 
accurate and definite expression. 
The Catholics teach ‘the visible 
church is first, then comes the invis- 
ible; the former gives birth to the 
latter.’ On the other hand the Lu- 
therans say the reverse, ‘ from the 
invisible emerges the visible church, 
and the former is the groundwork 
of the latter.” In this apparently 
yery unimportant opposition, a pro- 
digious difference is avowed.” (p. 
998.) Yes, the difference is ‘ pro- 
digious.” It makes one of these 
systems, “‘another gospel.” The 
tendency of our scheme is to exalt 
Christ, and the way of salvation by 
faith in him; that of the other to 
gve prominence, to give pre-emi- 
nence to a visible corporation, its 
dficers and sacraments. True, we 
we told that the church contains 
both “ good and bad,” and that “ we 
are not living members of the ex- 
ternal church until we belong to the 
interior one.” Yet we can enter 
he interior or the invisible church 
oily through the external or visible ; 
we must come into the latter in or- 
der to be united with Christ, for this 
is“his body,” and it is only in con- 
nection with this vast ecclesiastical 
organization, with its hierarchy of 
bishops, that the benefits of Christ’s 
death can be obtained. We put 
Christ first, we make him the “ door” 
ofthe kingdom of heaven. We hold 
that no man can be a member of the 
tue spiritual church without being 
“in Christ ;” and that every man 
ought to be in Christ before he 

Vol. II. ot 
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unites with any visiblechurch. They 
hold that he comes to Christ through 
the church ; the church as a visible 
corporation ; and that he can come 
in no other mode. Is not this anoth- 
er gospel ? 

So much for the fundamental dif- 
ference between Romanists and 
Protestants in regard to the church. 
Next we proceed to notice the 


ROMAN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE CON- 
CERNING THE SCRIPTURES. 


The doctrine of the Roman Cath- 
olic church respecting the word of 
God, is so generally understood that 
it needs no labored exposition here. 
The Romanists do not deny the in- 
spiration, or the divine authority of 
the sacred Scriptures. On the con- 
trary, they claim that inspiration 
and authority, not only for those 
books which Protestants receive as 
canonical, but also for those which 
sound criticism rejects as apocry- 
phal. Nor do the Romanists deny 
that the Scriptures are the infallible 
rule of faith, They believe the 
Bible to be a revelation from God, 
which all men are bound to honor 
and obey. They even make the 
Bible the ultimate source of church 
authority, by claiming its sanction 
for the doctrines of infallibility and 
the supremacy of the Pope. But 
they maintain that although the Bi- 
ble is “God’s unerring word, . . . 
we ourselves are not exempt from 
error, but only become so when we 
have unerringly received the word 
which is in itse/finerrable.”* Thus 
far both Papists and Protestants are 
agreed. But the question now ari- 
ses, what is the guide to the right 
understanding of the Scriptures ? 
The Protestant answers, ** The Bible 
must be interpreted by the same 
laws of language by which we in- 
terpret other books ; but the mind 
of the humble and devout reader is 
also enlightened by that Holy Spir- 
it, who has come into the world to 
guide believers into all truth.” The 


* Moehler, p. 350. 
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Romanist answers, “ We can as- 
certain the true doctrine of Christ 
by the church, in which alone man 
arrives at the true understanding of 
holy writ.” 

In other words, the Roman Cath- 
olic claims that the Divine Spirit 
acts on the mind only through the 
church ; that by a mysterious union 
with “the human spirit in the 
church,” it engenders that spiritual 
discernment which constitutes sub- 
jective infallibility. Says Dr. Moeh- 
ler, “ By a confiding attachment to 
the perpetuated apostleship, by edu- 
cation in the church, by hearing, 
learning, and living within her pale, 
by the reception of the higher prin- 
ciple which renders her eternally 
fruitful, a deep interior sense is 
formed which alone is fitted for the 
perception and acceptance of the 
written word, because it entirely co- 
incides with the sense in which the 
sacred Scriptures themselves were 
composed. If, with such a sense 
acquired in the church the sacred 
volume be perused, then its general 
essential import is conveyed unalter- 
ed to the reader’s mind. Nay, 
when instruction through the apos- 
tleship, and ecclesiastical education 
in the way described, is imparted to 
the individual, the sacred Scriptures 
are not even necessary for our ac- 
quisition of their general contents.” 
(p. 350.) 

Hence arises the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of tradition. To guard 
against that diversity of sentiment 
on minor points of faith, which 
must exist when every man inter- 
prets the word of God for himself, 
the “judgment of the church” is 
set up against that of the individual. 
“The church,” it is said, “ is the 
body of the Lord: it is, in its uni- 
versality his visible form, his per- 
manent, ever renovated humanity, 
his eternal revelation. He dwells 


in the community ; all his promises, 
all his gifts are bequeathed to the 
community, but to no individual as 
such since the time of the Apostles. 
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This general sense, this ecclesiagij. 
cal consciousness, is tradition in the 
subjective sense of the word... . Tra. 
dition is the living word perpetuated 
in the hearts of believers.” But 
this is not tradition in the ordi 
acceptation of the term. “ Trad). 
tion in the objective sense, is the 
general faith of the church throu 
all ages, manifested by outward his. 
torical testimonies; in this sense, 
tradition is usually termed the nor. 
ma, the standard of Scriptural inter. 
pretation, the rule of faith.” [Moeh. 
ler, pp. 351, 352.) 

This tradition is the general faith 
of the church. Not every sentiment 
of the fathers is authoritative ; but 
only such as have been universally re. 
ceived, or such as have been formal- 
ly sanctioned by a general council, 
p fe doctrine, to have the authority 
of tradition, must have been taught 
semper, ubique, ab omnibus ; three 
very hard conditions, even for the 
credulity of the church of Rome; 
unless, indeed, whoever does not 
teach a given doctrine is set aside as 
heretical ; then none are more easy. 

Bossuet takes substantially the 
same view of tradition which we take 
of the common law. ‘The common 
law, as every body knows, is unwrit- 
ten. Not indeed that it is communica- 
ted from age to age solely by word of 
mouth, but that its “ original insti- 
tution and authority are not set down 
in writing, as statutes are, but it re 
ceives its binding power, and the 
force of law, by long and immemo- 
rial usage, and by universal recep- 
tion throughout the kingdom. Jus 
non scriptum est tacito et illiterate 
hominum consensu et moribus expres 
sum. The monuments and eviden- 
ces of legal customs are contained 
in the records of the several couris 
of justice, in books of reports and 
judicial decisions, and in the treatises 
of learned sages of the profession, 
preserved and handed down to e 
from the times of highest antiquity.” 








* Blackstone, Int. Sec. 3. 
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fn just this way the Bishop of Meaux 
es concerning the traditions of 
the church. ‘ Jesus Christ having 
founded his church upon preaching, 
the unwritten word was the first law 
of Christianity ; and when the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament were 
joined to it, that word did not lose 
thereby its own authority ; whence 
we receive with equal veneration all 
that was taught by the Apostles, 
whether in writing or by word of 
mouth, according to what Paul him- 
self has expressly declared in 2 
Thess. ii, 15. And the certain proof 
that a doctrine has come down from 
the Apostles, is, that it is held by all 
Christian churches, without any one 
being able to mark its origin. |i. e. 
The certain proof of a doctrine is, 
that it has been held ‘ time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary.’] We can not but 
receive every thing which is estab- 
lished in this manner, with the sub- 
mission which is due to divine au- 
thority: and we are persuaded that 
those advocates of the pretended re- 
formed religion who are not opinion- 
ated, have the same feeling at heart ; 
it being impossible to believe that a 
doctrine held from the beginning of 
the church, came from any other 
source than the Apostles. Our op- 
ponents, therefore, should not won- 
der if, being anxious to gather up 
all that our fathers have left us, we 
preserve the trust of tradition, as 
well as that of the Scriptures.’’* 

He then argues that it is only by 
means of tradition that the true sense 
of Scripture can be ascertained, and 
that the Holy Spirit explains his 
meaning only through the church. 

This latter point he attempts to 
establish by reference to the decis- 
on of the council or conference of 
the apostles, elders and brethren at 

lem, respecting legal observ- 
ances; which he regards as a prece- 
dent for the decision of contested 
points. He says, “ As soon as there 


eee 





* Eavres, Tome Cinquidme, p. 402. 
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arise disputes which divide the faith- 
ful, the church should interpose her 
authority ; and her assembled pas- 
tors should declare, after the man- 
ner of the Apostles, ‘ It hath seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us.’ 
And when she has spoken, they 
should teach her children that they 
should not examine anew those arti- 
cles which have been determined, 
but should humbly receive her decis- 
ions. In this they will follow the ex- 
ample of St. Paul and Silas, who 
carried to the faithful the first apos- 
tolic decree, and who, far from per- 
mitting a new discussion of that 
which the Apostles had decided, went 
through the cities teaching them to 
keep the ordinances of the Apos- 
tles.” 

“ Thus it is,” he adds, “‘ that the 
children of God acquiesce in the de- 
cision of the church, believing that 
they have heard by her mouth the 
oracle of the Holy Ghost ; and it is 
because of this belief, that, after ha- 
ving said in the creed, I believe in 
the Holy Ghost, we immediately add, 
and in the holy catholic church.” 

To show that these sentiments are 
those of the whole Roman Catholic 
church, and not the mere specula- 
tions of learned men in her commun- 
ion, we shall add a few extracts from 
the Douay Catechism, with which 
we shall complete our exposition of 
this topic. In fact it will be seen 
that the doctrine of tradition is here 
presented in a much grosser form 
than by Moehler or Bossuet. 

**Q. How do you prove all obsti- 
nate innovators to be heretics ? 

A. Because they willfully stand 
out against the definitive sentence 
of the church of God, and submit not 
to any tribunal appointed by Christ 
to decide religious controversies, but 
follow their own interpretation of the 
dead letter of the Scriptures. 

Q. And is not this the reason also 
why Protestants and all other secta- 
rians are so divided in religious mat- 
ters ? 

A. Yes, it is; for how is it possi- 
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ble that people who imagine that 
there is no person or tribunal, nor 
even the church of God, infallible, 
for expounding the Bible; people 
who expound it each according to 
his respective fancy ; people, who 
have no control over the erroneous 
interpretation of each other ; how is 
it possible that such people should 
have the unity of faith, in the bond 
of peace ; or that they be not tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine ?* 

Q. Why may not the letter of the 
Scripture be a decisive judge of con- 
troversies ? 

A. Because it has never been able 
from its first publication to decide 
any one dispute, as the whole world 
knows from experience ; all heretics 
equally pretend to Scripture author- 





* This language calls to mind the fol- 
lowing lugubrious strain in Bishop Brow- 
nell's late charge. “ In the midst of all 
this confusion, I need not tell you that 
there are numerous bodies of intelligent, 
humble and devoted Christians ; but with- 
out any sufficient bond of union and sta- 
bility ; the Bible alone, to the exclusion 
of all church authority,—the Bible alone, 
‘ without note or comment,’ the only 
standard of faith; and the utmost liberty 
of private interpretation allowed and en- 
couraged ; it will not be surprising if they 
shall continue to be encroached upon, di- 
vided, weakened, and perhaps overrun, 
by the boldness of error, and the fanatical 
spirit of ignorance.” Had the Bishop 
been reading the Douay Catechism when 
he got so many “ wayward fancies” into 
his head, about the “ incongruous sects” 
around him? Or is there so much iden- 
tity between his views and those of Ro- 
man Catholics, that they naturally find 
expression in the same terms? Will not 
the Douay Catechism hereafter be that re- 
quired “to be learned by every person 
before he be brought to be confirmed by 
the bishop?’ Perhaps, however, we can 
alleviate the horror both of the Bishop and 
the Catechism at the diversities among 
Protestants, by the following suggestion 
of Dr. Malan: “If your unity be that of 
error, and our differences be on the side 
of truth, our condition is far preferable to 
yours ; for you are in the unity of dark- 
ness, while we differ only in the degrees 
or tints of light Is not the rainbow, 


though it be variegated, a far more beau- 
tiful phenomenon than the uniform black- 


ness of midnight ?"’—IJnguiry, §c. p. 20. 
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ity in defense of their errors and 
heresies. 

Q. How then can we ascertain 
the truth amidst conflicting opinions? 

A. By the infallible authority, de. 
finition and proposition of the Cath. 
olic church.” (p. 22.) 

From all this it appears that the 
difference between Romanists and 
Protestants upon the points now up. 
der review, does not in terms relate 
so much to the authority of the sa. 
cred Scriptures, as to the method of 
interpreting them. The one system 
makes the church the one author 
itative expounder of Holy Writ, and 
thus gives a paramount importance 
to tradition ; the other system leaves 
every man to expound the Scriptures 
for himself, under his responsibility 
to God, according to the laws of lan. 
guage, the dictates of common sense, 
and the inward teachings of the Holy 
Ghost. The Romanist affirms that 
“it is one thing to say that the Bible 
is the source of the doctrine of sal- 
vation, and another to say that itis 
the judge to determine what is the 
doctrine of salvation.” He asserts 
that it can no more be the latter, 
“than the code of civil law can ex 
ercise the functions of the judge; it 
forms indeed, the rule of judgment, 
but it doth not itself pronounce judg- 
ment.” (Moehler, p. 383.) Wean- 
swer, very well; we admit the dis 
tinction between the law and its in- 
terpreter. But the question is, Who, 
or what is to determine the mean 
ing of the Bible? We hold that 
that meaning is to be ascertained by 
the known principles of interpreta 
tion ; that the Bible is its own inter 
preter, in the same sense in which 
every book is its own interpreter; 
except that the Bible, being of d 
vine origin, has in it far more unily 
and consistency than any mere bu 
man production, and therefore sheds 
more light upon itself. We hold 
further, that as the Bible is a revela- 
tion of moral truth, we may be & 
sisted in the interpretation of it, by 
reading it with an honest, prayeé 
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and docile mind, and in the spirit of 
obedience. (John vii, 17.) This is 
our method of ascertaining the 
meaning of the word of God. 

But the Romanist, discarding the 
principles by which he interprets all 
ather books, renouncing his own pri- 
yate judgment, claims to have an in- 
fallible expounder of the word of 
God, in the traditions of the church ; 
i.e. in the private judgment of other 
individuals, who lived in a less en- 
lightened age ; who had fewer facil- 
ities for interpreting the Scriptures ; 
and who were corrupted with “ vain 
philosophy,” in proportion to their 
nearness to the apostolic age, when 
raw converts from heathenism, (such 
for example as the members of the 
Corinthian church,) became teachers 
of Christianity. “I also admit the 
Holy Scriptures, according to the 
sense in which our holy mother, the 
church, has held and does hold; to 
whom it belongs to judge of the true 
sense and interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures; neither will I ever take and 
interpret them otherwise than ac- 
cording to the wnanimous consent of 
the Fathers.” (Creed of Pius IV.) 

The doctrine of tradition has al- 
ways appeared to us to be one of the 
weakest points of the Romish faith, 
though regarded by Roman Catho- 
lies as the strongest. If, as Bishop 
Bossuet maintains, oral teaching is 
of the first authority, because it pre- 
ceded the written instructions of the 
Apostles, why did they think it ne- 
cessary to write at all? Or if they 
resorted to written expositions of 
Christian doctrine as precaution 
against error, did they leave any- 
thing unwritten, which it is impor- 
lant for us to know? As to the au- 
thority of the Fathers, in such cir- 
cumstances, is that which an unin- 
spired man tells us that somebody 
told him that somebody told him that 
an apostle said or did, to be put up- 
on the same level in point of truth 
and authority with what inspired 
men have written? Why did the 
Apostles put any thing in writing, 
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if they did not write every thing 
which they meant to be authorita- 
tive? If we have “an unbroken 
chain” of human traditions, how 
can we hook that chain to the in- 
spired volume? Here is the grand 
difficulty. Yet there is not even 
such a chain. But without further 
discussing the topic, we would refer 
the reader to the article on “the 
Protestant principle,” in our Janua- 
ry number. 

It would be interesting to exhibit 
at length the diversity of sentiment 
which existed in the council upon the 
relative importance of Scripture and 
tradition; but this our limits will 
not allow. Suffice it to say that the 
famous decree which enacted that 
Scripture and tradition should be re- 
garded “ with equal piety and vene- 
ration,”’* after eliciting a very warm 
discussion, and calling forth the 
strong opposition of Bertani, Chi- 
ozza, and others, was finally adopt- 
ed by we believe a mere majority 
of a session comprising the Pope’s 
legates, 2 cardinals, 9 archbishops, 
41 bishops, | orator, 1 procurator, 
3 abbots, and 7 generals of monas- 
tic orders, in all67! An ecumeni- 
cal council truly? (Harduin.) 

In this connection it is important 
to observe what it is which the 
church of Rome receives as the 
text of Scripture. We introduce 
therefore a brief notice of the 


ROMAN CATHOLIC VERSIONS OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


The decree of the council of Trent 
concerning the canonical Scriptures 
was followed by a decree concern- 
ing the edition and use of the sacred 





* « Sacrosancta CEcumenica, et genera- 
lis Tridentina Synodus . . . . omnes libros 
tam veteris, quam novi testamenti, clm 
utriusque unus Deus sit auctor, nec non 
traditiones ipsas, tum ad fidem, tum ad 
mores pertinentes, tanquam vel oretenus 
a Christo, vel a Spiritu Saneto dictatas, 
et continua successione in Ecclesia Catho- 
liea conservatas, pari pietatis affectu, ac 
reverentia suscipit, et veneratur.” Sessio 
IV. Decretum de Canonicis Seripturis. 
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books. By this decree, the Vulgate 


Latin edition was declared to be au- 
thentic, and made the authoritative 
standard. It was gravely argued, 
that “as Divine Providence had 
given to the Jews a [" ‘rew, and to 
the Greeks a Greek original, it was 
reasonable to suppose that the Latin 
church enjoyed a similar favor, and 
that the Spirit of God who had dicta- 
ted the sacred volume to the heavenly 
penman, had in the same supernat- 
ural manner presided over the trans- 
lation.” The Vulgate was therefore 
voted to be inspired; just as the 
English Prayer-book was voted by 
the Parliament of 1548, to have 
been composed by the aid of the 
Holy Ghost. It was felt that “* un- 
less the Vulgate was declared to be 
divine and authentic in every part, 
immense advantage would be yield- 
ed to the Lutherans, and innumera- 
ble heresies would arise and trouble 
the church.” Hence it was enact- 
ed, “ut hee ipsa vetus, et vulgata 
editio,..... pro authentica habea- 
tur; et ut nemo illum rejicere quo- 
vis pretextu audeat, vel praesumat.” 
And it was further decreed, for the 
sake of curbing petulant spirits, 
that “in matters of faith and mor- 
als, and whatever relates to the 
maintenance of Christian doctrine, 
no one, confiding in his own judg- 
ment, shall dare to wrest the sacred 
Scripture to his own sense of them, 
contrary to that which hath been 
held and still is held by holy mother 
church, whose right it is to judge of 
the true meaning and interpretation 
of sacred writ; or contrary to the 
unanimous consent of the fathers ; 
even though such interpretations 
should never be published.” ‘Then 
follows the prohibition to print the 
Scriptures with any other than the 
authorized notes and expositions. 
Neither is it allowable to issue an 
edition without such notes ; and the 
principle of the Bible Society, that 
of distributing the word of God with- 
out note or comment, has been de- 
nounced by the present Pope as an 
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invention of the devil. The indis. 
criminate reading of the word of 
God in the vulgar tongue, is prohip. 
ited by the rules of the “* Congrega. 
tion of the Index,” (a permanent 
committee appointed by the coup. 
cil as censors of the press,) though 
* where Roman Catholics live 
heretics, greater indulgence is ql. 
lowed.” (Dens, II, 103.) A new edi. 
tion of the Vulgate was issued jp 
Rome under the direction of P 
Sixtus V, in 1590 ; but notwithstand. 
ing the Papal infallibility, it was 
found to be so full of errors, that 
two years after, his successor, Cle. 
ment VIII, suppressed it, and issued 
another edition under the sanction 
of his own bull. It is said that 
there are two thousand variations 
between these two editions ; many of 
them amounting to important con 
tradictions. ‘The latter is still the 
sacred text of the Romish church, 

The English translation of the 
Vulgate allowed among Roman Cath. 
olics is the Douay and Rhemish.* 
A new edition of this has been pub 
lished in Dublin within a few years, 
abounding in notes of a most de 
nunciatory character towards Pro 
testants or heretics, declaring even 
that they may be exterminated by 
fire and the sword. We regret that 
we have not a copy of this edition 
athand. We give some specimens, 
however, both of the text and anno 
tations of the Rhemish version, from 
the London edition of 1832, which 
lies before us: 


“ Matt. iii: 2. Do penance, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. Note— 
Do penance. Peanitentiam agite, yerawim. 
Which word, according to the use of the 
Scriptures and the holy fathers, does not 
only signify repentance and amendmen 
of life, but also punishing past sins by 
fasting and such like penitential exercises. 

Matt. vi: 2. Give us this day ours 
persubstantial bread. Note.—Supersub 
stantial bread. In St. Luke the same 








* The Old Testament was first publish 
ed by the English College at Douay, A. 
D. 1609; the New Testament was first 

ublished by the English College # 
Rheims, A. D. 1582. 
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ord is rendered daily bread. It is un- 
derstood of the bread of life which we 
receive in the blessed sacrament. 

Matt. xii: 36. Note —Every idle word. 
This shows there must be a place of tem- 

l punishment hereafter, where these 
slighter faults shall be punished, 

att. xvi: 18,19. Upon this rock, &c. 
Peter is here declared to be the rock upon 
which the church was to be built; next 
to Christ himself, the chief foundation 
sone, in quality of chief pastor, ruler 
and governor. The gates of hell, &c. 
By this promise we are fully assured that 
neither idolatry, heresy, nor any perni- 
cious error whatsoever shall at any time 

vail over the church of Christ.  [i. e. 
of Rome.] Loose on earth. The loosing 
the bands of temporal punishment due to 
sins, is called an indulgence, the power of 
which is here granted. 

Matt. xxviii: 18. 4! power. See here 
the warrant and commission of the Apos- 
tes and their successors, the bishops and 

of Christ's church. How then 
could the Catholic church ever go astray, 
having always with her pastors, as is here 
promised, Christ himself, who is “the 
way, the truth, and the life.”’ 

d Thess. ii: 14. Traditions. See 
here that the unwritten traditions of the 
Apostles are no less to be received than 
their epistles. 

1Tim. iii: 15. The pillar and ground 
of the truth. Therefore the ‘church of 
the living God’ can never uphold error, 
nor bring in corruptions, superstition and 
idolatry. 

2 Tim. itt: 16. All Scripture, &c. 
Every part of divine Scripture is certainly 
profitable for ail these ends. But if we 
would have the whole rule of Christian 
fiith and practice, we must not be content 
with those Scriptures which Timothy 
knew from his infancy, that is, with the 
Old Testament alone; nor yet with the 
New Testament without taking alon 
with it the traditions of the Apostles, se 
the interpretation of the charch to which 
the Apostles delivered both the book and 
the true meaning of it.”’ 


Such is the Bible which the Ro- 
mish church allows her members as 
a special privilege to read. Verily 
the has “‘ made the word of God of 
none effect” by her “ traditions.” 

Another topic of primary import- 
mice in the system we are attempt- 
ing to represent is 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF 
THE SACRAMENTS. 


The sacraments of the Roman 
Catholic church are seven in num- 
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ber, viz. Baptism, Confirmation, the 
Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Une- 
tion, Holy Orders, and Matrimony. 
(Council of ‘Trent, Sess. 7, Can. 1.) 
It is held that the sacraments have 
a saving efficacy, and that the due 
observance of them is one of the 
chief grounds of justification. On 
this point the Council of Trent is 
explicit. It declares, “if any one 
shall say that these sacraments have 
been instituted merely for the sake 
of nourishing faith, let him be ac- 
cursed.” And again, “If any one 
shall say that the sacraments of the 
new law do not contain the grace 
which they signify, or that they do 
not confer the grace itself on those 
who put no obstacle in the way, (as 
if they were only the external signs 
of grace or righteousness received 
by faith, and certain marks of Chris- 
tian profession by which believers 
are distinguished from infidels,) let 
him be accursed.” (Sess. 7, Can. 
V and VI.) 

To prove the gracious efficacy 
of sacraments, Dens gives us the 
following characteristic argument. 
“If sacraments could not confer 
grace by their due administration, 
but could only excite faith in the 
divine promises (as sectarians pro- 
fess) it would follow :—1. That bap- 
tism conferred on a child would be 
of no efficacy; 2. That a sacra- 
ment conferred in the Latin or 
Greek language would effect noth- 
ing for him who does not understand 
those languages; and 3. Thata sac- 
rament sometimes may afford grace 
to the spectators in whom it might 
excite faith, and not to the receiver 
himself, in whom perhaps faith 
might not be excited.” (De Sacra- 
mentis, No. 18.) 

To avoid such consequences the 
doctrine of the saving virtue of sac- 
raments is maintained. It is as- 
sumed that grace is conferred by a 
sacrament though administered in 
an unknown tongue ; and then it is 
argued that sacraments do truly 
confer grace because otherwise they 
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would be useless when administered 
in an unknown tongue! This is 
much like an argument for the di- 
vine benevolence drawn by an illit- 
erate preacher, from the fact that 
all the principal rivers in the world 
run by the side of cities and large 
towns where their waters are needed 
for the purpose of commerce. Our 
Romish theologian builds cities first, 
and marks out the course of rivers 
afterwards. 

The benefit of a sacrament is en- 
tirely independent of the moral 
character of him who administers 
it, though intimately allied with his 
official character. Hence “ neither 
the probity, nor the faith of the min- 
ister is necessary to the validity or 
effect of the sacrament ;”’ a most con- 
solatory reflection to the recipient! 

Baptism is defined to be “a sac- 
rament instituted by Christ the Lord, 
in which through the external ablu- 
tion of the body, with the invoca- 
tion of the most Holy Trinity, a 
person is spiritually regenerated.””* 
Regeneration then, is actually con- 
veyed in baptism ; and that too, not 
that nondescript regeneration which 
consists in “a change of outward 
state,” but real, bona fide, spiritual 
regeneration. Baptism “ makes us 
the children of God and remits both 
original and actual sin if he that is 
baptized be guilty of it. It infuseth 
justifying grace into the soul, with 
habits of faith, hope and charity, 
and all supernatural gifts and vir- 
tues.” (Douay Catechism, p. 80.) 

The reception of this sacrament 
is held to be indispensable to salva- 
tion.t Hence provision is made for 
conferring it upon new born infants, 
upon infants yet unborn, and even— 
but we will not dishonor our pages 
by additional specifications.~ In 
these unmentionable cases, however, 





* Dens, de Baptismo. No. 2. 

t Si quis dixerit, Baptismum liberum 
esse, hoc est, non necessarium ad salu- 
tem ; anathema sit. (De Baptismo, Can. V.) 

t “ Si infans caput ex utero matris em- 
iserit, et periculum mortis immineat, bap- 
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the hypothetical method of baptism, 
made so conspicuous of late in cer. 
tain quarters, is resorted to ; the cer. 
emony being prefaced by the condi. 
tional phrases, “if thou art alive,” 
“if thou art capable,” “ if thou ar 
a human being,” W&c., &c. 
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tizetur in capite; nec postea, si vivus 
evaserit, erit iterum baptizandns. Atg 
aliud membrum emiserit, quod vitalem 
indicat motum, in illo, si periculum im. 
pendeat, baptizetur ; et tum si natus sy 
pervixerit, erit sub conditione baptizan. 
dus .. . si verd ita baptizatus deinde mor. 
tuus prodierit, ex utero, debet in loco 
sacro sepeliri.”” (Dens, Tractatus de 
Baptismo. No. 6.) 

* An licet occidere matrem pregnantem, 
ut foetus extrahatur vivus et baptizetur? 

Negative; . . . Si autem mulier prag. 
nans certO mortua sit, statim secari debet, 
utinde extrahatur foetus, juxta preescrip- 
tum Ritualis Rom. instructiones 8. Carolj 
Borr. &c., qui si vivus fuerit mox bapti- 
zetur: si verO certO mortuus deprehenda- 
tur, neque baptizari, neque in loco saero 
sepeliri potest; nisi nondum extractas 
esset ex utero, quocasu potest ibi relingui, 
et cum matre tanquam pars ejus sepeliri, 

Consulitur, ut mortua matre ori whus 
immitatur, similique modo patula uteri 
vagina servetur, utque calor in utero in- 
tertineatur, quoad usque sectio inchoetur, 
Convenientissime autem dicta sectio (que 
communiter Cesarea dicitur) fit per 
Chirurgum, aut alium in hac re peritom, 
in quorum defectu incumbit Parocho ean 
dem operationem facere : quapropter Pas 
tores pagorum, in quibus deest copia 
Chirurgorum, &c., scire debent modum 
aperendi uterum matris mortue sine lasi- 
one fortis.” (Ibid. No. 24.) 

Such are the topics discoursed of bya 
theological professor to young candidates 
for priesthood who are vowed to celibacy! 
We have hesitated to transcribe these 
passages, even in the original Latin. Yet 
they are by no means the most exceptions 
ble in the writings of Dens. What would 
our readers think if we should give them 
an elaborate treatise on “sacred em 
bryology ;” or if we should acquaiat 
them with the questions to be asked of 
those who come to the confessional? 
questions framed, it would seem, for 
the very purpose of exciting Jibidinows 
thoughts and desires. The == judge 


of the character of this standard theolog 
cal work from the fact that a well meat 
ing though zealous man, was arrested it 
Pottsville, Penn., in November last, of 
the charge of having sold and distributed 
a grossly immoral book, called “ Extracts 
from Dens’ Theology.” 
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The sacrament next in order is 
ConriemaTion. “ For the special 
benefit and edification of heretics,” 
Dens defines this to be “* a sacrament 
igstituted by Christ the Lord, by 
which the Holy Spirit is given to 
baptized persons, in order that they 
may steadfastly and boldly profess 
the faith of Christ.” We are truly 

ful for the condescension of 
Fone, in thus expiaining a rite which 
has given us much perplexity ; and 
we feel particularly “* edified”’ by the 
information that “* the apostles were 
d on Whitsunday, in an ex- 
traordinary manner, the Holy Ghost 
descending upon them in tongues of 
fre.” The manner of their confirm- 
ation was indeed “ extraordinary,” 
when we consider that for “* tongues 
of fire,’ we now have nothing but 
the “holy chrism” and the fingers 
of a bishop ! 

It isa mortal sin not to receive 
this sacrament when it may be con- 
veniently obtained, ‘* because by so 
doing we expose ourselves to great 
danger of denying our faith, against 
vhich danger it was peculiarly or- 
dained by Christ our Lord.” And 
we are gravely informed that “a 
little blow is given on the cheek to 
him that is confirmed, to signify that 
he is thereby made the soldier of 
Christ, and must be ready to suffer 
sripes and buffets for his sake.” — 
Douay Catechism, p. 85. 

What intelligent reader of the 
New Testament can find any apol- 
ogy for such mummery as this, in 
the simple statement that the Apos- 
les went every where confirming 
the churches which they had estab- 
lished; i. e. strengthened them by 
indoctrinating them more thoroughly 
inthe faith of the Gospel? The old 
voman who went every year to be 
confirmed, because she found it so 
god for the “rheumatiz,” had a 
new of the subject not a whit more 
warranted or superstitious than 
that which the Romish church sets 
forth by her standards and doctrines, 
id in her authorized formularies. 

Vol. I. 55 
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The principal sacrament is that of 
the Eucuarist, the Roman Catholic 
substitute for the Lord’s Supper. It 
is called * most holy and adorable.” 
It is defined to be “a sacrament 
instituted by Christ the Lord, which, 
under the consecrated forms of 
bread and wine, contains the body 
and blood of Christ, for the spiritual 
refreshment of man.” It is the doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic church 
that Christ is literally received into 
the soul through the mediation of this 
sacrament, and not spiritually, by 
means of faith. ‘ This sacrament 
produces in the soul of a worthy par- 
taker, a union of the person to Christ, 
because Christ is contained entire 
under the forms both of the bread 
and of the wine.”* The authorized 
note on Matt. xxvi, 26, is as follows : 
“ This is my body. He does not 
say, this is the figure of my body, 
but, this is my body. (2 Council of 
Nice, Act vi.) Neither does he say, 
in this or with this is my body ; but 
absolutely, this is my body; which 
plainly implies transubstantiation.” 

The doctrine of transubstantiation 
is distinctly taught by the Council of 
Trent. ‘ Whoever shall deny that 
in the sacrament of the most holy 
Eucharist are contained, truly, re- 
ally, and in substance, the body and 
blood, together with the soul and di- 
vinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
therefore the entire Christ ; but shall 
say that he is in it only as a sign, 

figure or virtue, let him be accursed.” 

** Whoever shall say that in the 
most holy sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist, the substance of bread and wine 
remains together with the body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
shall deny that wonderful and sin- 
gular conversion of the whole sub- 
stance of the bread into the body, and 
of the whole substance of the wine in- 
to the blood, only the forms of bread 
and wine remaining ; (which conver- 
sion the Catholic church most aptly 





* Decree of the Council of Florence, 
for the instruction of Armenians. 
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calls transubstantiation,) let him be 
accursed,.”"—Sess. 13, cap. 8, Can. I 
and IL. 

This sacrament is to be received 
by “ every one of Christ’s faithful of 
both sexes, when they have attained 
to years of discretion, at least once 
in every year, at Easter.” Roman 
Catholics every where comply with 
this requirement. ‘The more devout 
among them receive this sacrament 
weekly, or as often as they have op- 
portunity ; but all feel under an ob- 
ligation to receive it at Easter ; 
though in Rome, (where a certifi- 
cate of having taken it is required 
at the confessional,) it is often taken 
by proxy. 

The qualifications for the due re- 
ception of the eucharist, as stated by 
Dens, are baptismal regeneration ; 
a state of grace ; a desire to receive 
this sacrament ; sufficient instruction 
and discernment ; acts of faith, hope, 
charity, humiliation and contrition, 
and the confession of all mortal sin. 
Its effect is hindered by want of bap- 
tism, want of right intention, and 
mortal sin. Moreover, the commu- 
nicant must come “ fasting, and 
with decent and clean apparel.” 

His holiness Benedict XIV. thinks 
further that ** as it is very indecent 
that any one should approach the sa- 
cred table with his mouth or nostrils 
smeared with tobacco, and redolent 
with its stench ; therefore it is proper 
to abstain from its use,and indeed en- 
tirely from smoking and chewing.” 
In this opinion we heartily concur. 

The cup, as every one knows, is 
denied to the laity, partly because of 
the danger of spilling the precious 
blood of Christ in passing it from 
lip to lip, but chiefly, we presume, 
to enable the successors of the apos- 
tles to fulfill to the letter the injunc- 
tion, “drink ye all of it.” (See 
note on Matt. xxvi, 27.) 

The doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, though avowed by the second 
Council of Nice, is of modern date 
as a general doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic church. It was first made 
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an article of faith by the fourth Lat. 
eran Council in 1215, under Inno. 
cent Ill, and afterwards confirmed 
by the Council of Trent. It is cay. 
ried by Roman Catholic writers tog 
revolting extreme. It is said that 
“the sacrament confers its effects 
not only in eating and swallowing, 


but also so long as the presence of 


Christ continues in the stomach; 
and that “if a sick man vomits up 
the sacred host entire, it must be 
reverently gathered up and after. 
wards taken, or laid aside in some 
sacred place for future use”! Such 
is the shocking and disgusting gross. 
ness to which the religion of justif. 
cation by the opus operatum naw. 
rally and legitimately descends, 

The consideration of what is taught 
in respect to the other sacraments, 
and of the doctrines of sin, repent 
ance, justification, &c. would extend 
this article toan unreasonable length. 
Another opportunity will be found,of 
completing the summary which we 
have now commenced. 





We submit to this interruption the 
more readily, because it affords w 
an opportunity to say a few words 
on a point which has been, of late, 
the subject of repeated though per 
haps ignorant misrepresentation it 
certain quarters. 

Dr. Brownell, in his late charge 
to the Episcopalian clergy of Com 
necticut, saw fit to represent Calvin, 
the Westminster Confession, the 
standards of * the dissenters,” and 
the early fathers of New Englané, 
as holding, substantially at least, the 
high church doctrine respecting the 
church and its ministry, and respect 
ing the sacraments, particularly bap 
tism. He also represented the Com 
gregational ministers and churches 
of New England at the present day 
as having generally adopted, m 
these subjects, views utterly re 
from those set forth by their pred 
cessors. Dr. Brownell’s proxy and 
apologist, in the pamphlet entitled 
“* New Englandism not the religiot 
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of the Bible,” repeated and expand- 
ed the same representations. The 
same kind of thing is found else- 
where. It has become of late one 
of the loci communes of Episcopal 
theology. He that would see it in 
its best estate, must look into Palmer 
on the Church, that wellspring of 
theological erudition, 
“Whither, as to a fountain, other stars 
Repair, and in their uras draw golden light.’’ 
In reply to all this, it might be 
enough to say, that the Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians of the 
United States are not at all conscious 
of any material dissent on their part 
from those theological views of the 
church and the sacraments, which 
are contained in Calvin’s Institutes, 
and in the confessions and platforms 
that were formed two centuries ago. 
In reading those documents, they 
may find here and there an expres- 
sion less guarded in some respects 
than they might choose ; they may 
find some important facts and prin- 
ciples less distinctly developed than 
in the works of some more modern 
writers ; they may find, in particular, 
too confident a reliance on this or 
that particular form of organization, 
asexclusively prescribed in the New 
Testament ; but they find no “ other 
gospel” on these points, than that 
which they themselves hold, and 
which they find in the Scriptures. 
They do not find that the relation of 
the church and sacraments to the 
salvation of the individual believer 
is represented in these authorities 
otherwise than it is represented in 
the preaching which they hear in 
their assemblies, in the prayers and 
“psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs” which they offer to God con- 
tinually, and in all their current re- 
ligious literature. Different parties 
among those who are commonly 
called Calvinists, charge each other 
with deviating in various modes and 
from the doctrines of the 
Reformation, or the doctrines taught 
by Calvin and the Westminster di- 
vines ; there have been, and are still, 
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great inquiries and discussions, and, 
as some think, much progress to- 
wards a more exact understanding 
of the truth, on the doctrines of de- 
pravity, election, and regeneration ; 
but in regard to the question whether 
men are saved by faith alone or by 
the church and the sacraments, there 
has been no controversy among the 
various bodies commonly called Cal- 
Vinistic, no consciousness of any de- 
viation from the doctrines of Calvin 
and the Puritans, nor has any one 
sect or party been charged by its ad- 
versaries with such deviation. 

But if the representations in ques- 
tion should be so far effectual as to 
waken a suspicion that the authority 
of Calvin and the Puritans is really 
on the side of those who believe in 
being saved by the church and the 
opus operatum of sacraments, we 
say, let Calvin’s Institutes be refer- 
red to. Not that Calvin is an au- 
thority with us, or with any who are 
called Calvinists; even the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication* very 
properly refuse to call him master, 
or to be responsible for his doctrines, 
any farther than they are incorpora- 
téd in the Presbyterian Confession ; 
but to those, if any there are, who 
are troubled with the quotations 
which Oxfordizing Episcopalians 
make from Calvin, we say, look in- 
to the Institutes, and learn Calvin’s 
opinion on these points directly from 
himself. An isolated sentence, sep- 
arated from its connection, may ea- 
sily seem to mean what its author 
did not intend to say, and what the 
entire texture of his argument di- 
rectly contradicts. 

Calvin’s great work is a system of 
theology arranged after the method 
of the apostles’ creed. Accordingly, 
the subject of the fourth book is the 
* holy catholic church and the com- 
munion of saints.” Looking now at 





* See the advertisement prefixed to the 
valuable and beautiful edition of the In- 
stitutes in Allen's Translation, published 
by the Presbyterian Board. 
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the author’s own analysis of his “ ar- 
gument,” we find that under this 
portion of the creed he introduces 
three leading topics—the church, the 
sacraments, and civil government— 
and these constitute the three natural 
divisions of the book. “ The first 
division, extending to the end of the 
thirteenth chapter, contains many 
particulars, which however may all 
be referred to four principal heads,” 
and these are, first, “the marks of 
the church, or the criteria by which it 
may be distinguished, since we must 
cultivate union with it;” second, 
“the government of the church ;” 
third, *“ the power of the church,” 
and fourth, “ the discipline of the 
church.” Our particular concern 
then is with the first head, in which 
he assumes the necessity of union 
with the church. The first chapter 
is entitled (we translate from the 
original) ‘* Concerning the true 
church, with which we must main- 
tain union, inasmuch as she is the 
mother of all the pious.” In the 
first six sections of this chapter, the 
author explains the article of the 
creed concerning “ the holy catholic 
church and the communion of the 
saints,” and shows by what titles the 
church is commended to us in the 
Scriptures. Next he treats distinctly 
concerning the marks of the church, 
in three sections. Then, in twenty 
sections, to the end of the chapter, 
he argues against all sectarian sepa- 
ration from the holy catholic church, 
and bestows abundant refutation up- 
on the errors of the Novatians, Ana- 
baptists and other schismatics, an- 
cient and modern. 

Plainly, then, if Calvin holds that 
the church is “the mother of all 
the pious ;’’ if he teaches, in words 
which have become a common-place 
quotation in certain quarters where 
Calvin has heretofore had little hon- 
or, that “there is no other way of 
entrance inte life, unless we are con- 
ceived by her, born of her, nour- 
ished at her breast, and continually 
preserved under her care and gov- 
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ernment,” and that “ out of her 
bosom there can be no hope of re. 
mission of sins,” it is all important 
to the right interpretation of such 
language that we ascertain what he 
would have us understand by “ the 
church.” Turn then to those gee. 
tions in which he treats of the marks 
or characteristics of that church jg 
which God’s children are conceived 
and born, and by which they are 
nurtured. Is the church, in his 
view, any one exclusive organiza. 
tion? Does “ organized unity” en. 
ter into the idea of it at all? |p 
treating of the “ notes of the church,” 
does he show any disposition to fol. 
low that method which Palmer and 
his American copyists have adopt. 
ed? Does his representation of the 
matter differ in any material respect 
from that which has been exhibited 
in our pages, and against which we 
have heard no protest or objection 
from Calvinists of any description? 
Let him speak for himself. 


“ Wherever we find the word of God 
purely preached and heard, and the sacra 
ments administered according to the insti- 
tutions of Christ, there, it is not to be 
doubted, is a church of God ; for his prom 
ise can never deceive— where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.’ Bat 
that we may have a clear pepe 
of the whole of this subject, let us pr 
by the following steps: That the univer- 
sal church is the whole multitude, col- 
lected from all nations, who though dis 
persed in countries widely distant from 
each other, nevertheless consent to th 
same truth of Divine doctrine, and are uni- 
ted by the bond of the same religion ; that 
in this universal church are comprehen’: 
particular churches, distributed acco». 
to human necessity in various towns ana 
villages; and that each of these respect 
ively is justly distinguished by the name 
and authority of a church ; and that indi- 
viduals, who, on a profession of piety, are 
enrolled among churches of this deserip- 
tion, [ecclesias ejusmodi,} though they are 
really strangers to any particular chureh, 
do nevertheless in some respect belong t0 
it till they are expelled from it by a public 
decision. There is some difference, how 
ever, in the mode of judging respecting 
a persons and churches. For it may 

appen in the case of persons whom we 
think altogether unworthy of the society 
of the pious, that on account of the com 
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mon consent of the church, by which they 
are tolerated in the body of Christ, we 
may be obliged to treat them as brethren, 
and to class them in the number of believ- 
ers. In our private opinion, we approve 
not of such persons as members of the 
church, but we leave them the station 
they hold among the people of God, ull 
it be taken away from them by legitimate 
authority. But respecting the congrega- 
tion itself, [the community—de ipsa mul- 
titudine,] we must form a different judg- 
ment. If they possess and honor the min- 
istry of the word and the administration 
of the sacraments, they are, without any 
doubt, entitled to be considered as a 
church; because it is certain that the 
word and sacraments cannot be unattend- 
ed with some good effects. In this man- 
ner, we preserve the unity of the univer- 
sal church, which diabolical spirits have 
been endeavoring to destroy ; and at the 
same time we do not interfere with the 
authority of those legitimate assemblies 
which local convenience has distributed 
in different places.""—Calv, Inst. b. iv, c. 
i, sec. 9. 


May we not say, then, unhesita- 
tingly, that when Calvin says the 
church “is the mother of all the pi- 
ous”—when he tells us, there is no 
other way of entrance into life, un- 
less we are conceived by her, born 
of her, nourished at her breast,” &c. 
and that ‘out of her bosom there 
can be no hope of remission of 
sins”"—he asserts simply what all 
evangelical Christians unite in main- 
faining, that there are means of re- 
generation and sanctification without 
which there is no reason to expect 
that the Holy Spirit will lead any 
man to repentance and faith and 
newness of life, and without which 
there is therefore no salvation ; and 
that any community which keeps 
and employs these means of salva- 
tion—any community, however im- 
perfect or corrupt in other respects, 
which holds forth the truth of Christ 
ina living ministry and in the sym- 
bolic institutions of the Gospel—is a 
portion of Christ’s universal visible 
church. 

What Calvin held respecting the 
ministry of the Gospel, we need not 
stop to show by quotations. Suffice 
It to say, that the attempts which 
have been made to represent him as 
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teaching some doctrine analogous to 
the Romish and Oxford doctrine of 
apostolical succession, are so in the 
face of the entire argument of the 
chapters in which he formally dis- 
cusses this subject, or in which he 
incidentally touches upon it,—that it 
is extremely difficult to explain the 
misrepresentation by any charitable 
hypothesis. The difficulty, however, 
is somewhat diminished when we 
find the same men telling us in the 
same breath, that Calvin was proba- 
bly never ordained at all ; for surely 
the men who are weak enough to 
believe, or to expect their readers to 
believe, that John Calvin maintained 
the necessity of an uninterrupted 
personal and tactual succession from 
the apostles, in order to the exist- 
ence of the Christian ministry, when 
at the same time he was exercising 
every function of that ministry with- 
out the least pretension to such a 
succession in his own person, may 
be considered capable of misunder- 
standing almost any thing. 

We proceed then to Calvin’s doc- 
trine of the sacraments, and partic- 
ularly of baptism. Did he teach any 
thing analogous to the opus opera- 
tum, the efficacy, the “ validity” 
which the * Catholicity” system as- 
cribes to sacraments rightly admin- 
istered? The fourteenth chapter 
treats of the sacraments in general. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth, bap- 
tism is discussed ; in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, the Lord’s supper ; 
in the nineteenth, the five other cer- 
emonies falsely called sacraments. 
Let these chapters be thoroughly 
studied, and then let it be said 
whether Calvin’s doctrine of the sa- 
craments differs in any important 
particular from the doctrine now 
taught by the evangelical ministry 
in the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches. The sacraments, 
as he describes them, are symbolical 
institutions. ‘Their value, like that 
of other symbols, consists in their 
signification. Their efficacy, when 
they are efficacious, is nothing else 
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than the efficacy with which the Ho- 
ly Spirit conveys into the heart those 
truths and gracious promises of 
which they are the symbols. The 
very first words of the chapter in 
which Calvin enters on the discus- 
sion of this subject, show us what 
theory he held. “ Allied to the 
preaching of the Gospel, there is 
another help to our faith in the sa- 
craments.” His definitions show 
the same thing. A sacrament, he 
tells us, “is an outward symbol by 
which the Lord seals to our con- 
sciences the promises of his good 
will towards us, in order to support 
the weakness of our faith; and by 
which we in our turn testify our pi- 
ety towards him, in his presence and 
that of angels, as well as before 
men.” How beautifully does he ex- 
press the identical doctrine of all our 
evangelical churches! He repeats 
ihe definiten in a more compendi- 
ous form, by calling it “ a testimony 
of the grace of God towards us, 
confirmed by an outward sign, with 
a scriptural attestation of our piety 
towards him.” Referring to the de- 
finition of Augustine, which makes 
a sacrament “a visible sign of a 
sacred thing,” or “a visible form of 
invisible grace,” he says that his 
own definitions differ from that not 
in sense, but only in being clearer 
and more accurate. ‘“ For,” says 
he, evidently referring to the idea 
that some invisible grace is con- 
veyed under the visible form, “ since 
in that brevity [of Augustine’s] there 
is some obscurity by which many of 
the more ignorant are misled, | have 
endeavored to make the sense clear- 
er by more words, lest any doubt 
should remain.”* 

The whole course of his reason- 
ing is in exact accordance with this 
definition. “A sacrament,” he 
says, “ consists of the word and the 
outward sign.” The sign, as he ex- 
plains the matter, is nothing without 
the word ; and the word which gives 
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efficacy to the sign is not a mutter. 
ed formula, like an incantation, Sup. 
posed to consecrate the elements, 
but is simply the gospel itself, the 
divine doctrine and promise, preach. 
ed to us and thus making us know 
the meaning of the symbol.* “ Sac. 
raments, therefore, are exercises 
which increase and strengthen our 
faith in the word of God, and be. 
cause we are corporeal they are ex. 
hibited under corporeal symbols, to 
instruct us according to our dull ca. 
pabilities, and to lead us by the 
hand as so many young children, 
For this reason Augustin calls a 
sacrament, ‘a visible word,’ be. 
cause it represents the promises of 
God portrayed as in a picture, and 
places before our eyes an image of 
them in which every lineamentis 
strikingly expressed.”*t He not only 
vindicates his doctrine against those 
who think lightly of the sacraments, 
but also opposes it to those who, he 
says, ‘‘ attribute to the sacraments, 
1 know not what latent virtues, which 
are nowhere represented as commu 
nicated to them by the word of God.” 
The position of the schoolmen, that 
the sacraments now used in the 
Christian church justify, and confer 
grace, provided we do not obstruct 
their operations by any mortal sin, 
he denounces as “ deadly and pes 
tilent” beyond expression, and “ e¥- 
idently diabolical.” ‘ ‘The person 
is deceived who supposes that the 
sacraments confer any more upon 
him than that which is offered by the 
word of God and received by faith.” 
“Confidence of salvation does not 
depend upon the participation of 
the sacraments, as if that constituted 
our justification, which we know to 
be laid up in Christ alone, and tobe 
communicated to us no less by the 
preaching of the gospel than by the 
sealing of the sacraments, and that 
itcan be completely enjoyed with 
out this participation.”{ We need 
not multiply quotations. Let the cu 








* Chap. xiv, sec. 1, 


* Sec. 3. t Sec. 6. t Sec. 14. 
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rious reader turn to Calvin and read 
for himself. Certainly it would be 
yery strange if Calvin holding such 
yiews of the nature of the sacra- 
ments, were to be found so self- 
contradictory as to teach at the same 
time, and in the same connection, 
that identical doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration which he pronounces 
“evidently diabolical.” 

Turn then to the chapter in which 
he speaks of baptism in particular, 
as distinguished from the other sac- 
rament. ‘The chapter commences 
with these words : 


“Baptism is a sign of initiation, by 
which we are admitted into the society of 
the church, in order that being incorpo- 
rated into Christ we may be numbered 
among the children of God. Now it has 
been given to us by God for these ends 
which I have shown to be common to all 
svraments ; first, 40 promote our faith to- 
wards him, secondly, to testify our confes- 
sion before men. We shall treat of both 
these ends of its institution inorder. To 
begin with the first. From baptism our 
faith derives three advantages which re- 
wire to be distinctly corsidered. The 

tis, that it is proposea to us by the 
Lord as a symbol and token [documentum 
—lesson or proof ) of our purification; or 
(to express my meaning more fully,) it 
resembles a sealed diploma by which he 
assures us that all our sins are cancelled, 
efaced and obliterated, so that they will 
never appear in his sight, or come into 
his remembrance, or be imputed to us. 
For he commands all who believe to be 
baptized for the remission of their sins, 
Therefore, those who have imagined that 
baptism is nothing more than a mark or 
tign by which we profess our religion be- 
fore men, as soldiers wear the insignia of 
their sovereign as a mark of their profes- 
tion, have not considered that which was 
the principal thing in baptism, which is, 
that we ought to receive it with this 
promise, ‘he that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved.’"’ Chap. xv, sec. 1. 


Some passages of this section are 
tot unfrequently quoted to show 
that Calvin believed in baptismal re- 
generation, and this in the face of 
his leading position, that the end of 
baptism, so far as any effect on us 
is concerned, is “to promote our 
faith towards God.” With refer- 
snce to this end, the promotion of 
our faith, he tells us “it is proposed 
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testimonial of our purification.” Is 
baptism a symbol of our purification ? 
Then surely we are not to forget the 
difference between the symbol and its 
signification. Is baptism a testimo- 
nial [document] of our purification ? 
Then surely we are not to confound 
the document with the matter to 
which it testifies; the testimonial, 
the token, the document, does not 
make the thing true to which it tes- 
tifies ; it only commends the truth as 
truth, to our apprehension. Is bap- 
tism “ proposed to us by the Lord, 
as a symbol and testimonial,” that it 
may “promote our faith towards 
him?” Then surely it is designed 
to operate upon us not magically or 
miraculously, nor by effecting some 
change of state, but simply as other 
symbols and testimonials operate, by 
the appeal which they make to the 
mind and heart. Does baptism “ re- 
semble a sealed diploma by which 
God assures us that all our sins are 
cancelled?” and is it accordingly 
“‘ proposed to us by the Lord” for 
the promotion of our faith? Then 
baptism is not itself that forgiveness 
of which it testifies; nor the cause 
of that forgiveness. Again, what is 
that truth of which baptism is the 
symbol, the document, the sealed 
diploma? Is it anything else than 
that which the written gospel teach- 
es, and which the preached gos- 
pel proclaims—the doctrine of for- 
giveness, cleansing and renovation 
through the mediation of Christ, and 
by the work of the Holy Spirit? 
Does baptism considered as a sym- 
bol or a document teach anything 
farther or more specific, than what 
is taught in the Scriptures or by the 
preaching of the gospel? If John 
Stiles can not find in the testimony 
of the gospel, and in what the Spirit 
of God has wrought by the word in 
his heart and in his life, the evidence 
that God has forgiven him, and pu- 
rified his heart, will he find such ev- 
idence in the record of his baptism ? 
Does the fact that John Stiles has 
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been baptized, prove that John Stiles 
has received forgiveness and expe- 
rienced the cleansing which the gos- 
pel offers to the penitent and be- 
lieving soul? We know there are 
those who will tell him so, but the 
question is, does Calvin tell him so ? 
Those who tell John Stiles to take 
the record of his baptism as testi- 
mony of his personal union with 
Christ, tell him so not because bap- 
tism is an affecting symbol of for- 
giveness and spiritual regeneration, 
but because it is in their view some- 
thing else, even the channel or ve- 
hicle by which forgiveness and the 
grace that regenerates are actually 
conveyed and communicated ; and 
that is the very teaching which Cal- 
vin pronounces “ plainly diabolical.” 

In the next section to that which 
we have just placed under the eye 
of the reader, Calvin quotes from 
Paul, (Eph. v, 26, and Titus iii, 5,) 
and from Peter, (1 Pet. iii, 21,) and 
says: 

“ Tt was not the intention of Paul to sig- 
nify that our ablation and salvation are 
effected by the water, or that the water 
contains in itself the virtue to purify, re- 
generate and renew ; nor did Peter mean 
that it is the cause of salvation, but onl 
that the knowledge and certainty of sock 
gifts is received by this sacrament, which 
is sufficiently evident from the words they 
have used. For Paul connects together 
the * word of life’ and ‘ the baptism of wa- 
ter ;’ as if he had said that the news of our 
ablution and sanctification is brought to 
us by the aes and by baptism this 
message is confirmed. And Peter, after 
having said that ‘baptism doth save us,’ 
immediately adds that it is ‘ not the put- 
ting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer ofa good conscience towards God,’ 
which proceeds from faith. But on the 
contrary, baptism promises us no other 

urification than by the sprinkling of the 
Piood of Christ, which is emblematically 
represented by water, on account of its 
resemblance to washing and cleansing. 
Who then will say that we are cleansed 
by that water which clearly certifies the 
blood of Christ to be our true and only 
ablution ?” 


In the seventh section he proceeds 
to speak of the second advantage 
which faith derives from this sacra- 
ment. “ It shows our mortification 
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[or death to sin] in Christ, and our 


new life in him.” After quoting the 
passage from Paul, (Rom. vi, 3, 4) 
‘So many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ, were baptized into 
his death,’ &c. he says that Paul, in 
these words, “* does not merely ex. 
hort us to an imitation of Christ, as 
if he had said that we are admon. 
ished by baptism that after the ex. 
ample of his death we should die to 
sin, and that after the example of his 
resurrection we should rise to right. 
eousness, but he goes much farther, 
and teaches that by baptism Christ 
has made us partakers of his death, 
that we may be ingrafted into it.” 
Does Calvin mean then to deduce 
from this passage that very doctrine 
of the opus operatum of this sacra 
ment,—the intrinsic efficacy of the 
baptismal ceremony, which he has 
so often and so earnestly denied? 
By no means. That of which heis 
speaking, is an advantage which our 
faith derives from baptism. And be. 
sides, his language here must be 
interpreted as he has told us to inter. 
pret it in all such cases. Accord. 
ingly, in the very next sentence he 
says, “ They who receive baptism 
with the faith with which they ought 
to receive it, truly experience the ef- 
ficacy of Christ’s death in the mor 
tification of the flesh, and also the 
energy of his resurrection in the ve 
vification of the spirit.” His mean- 
ing is, that the gospel promises te 
the believer not only pardon but a 
gracious renovation ; and that bap- 
tism is a symbol or token, and there 
fore a proof, of that promise, not 
only as it respects the pardon, but 
also as it respects the quickening and 
renewing grace. Accordingly, he 
says, “* Thus we are promised first 
the gratuitous remission of sins and 
imputation of righteousness ; and se 
condly, the grace of the Holy Spirit 
to reform us to newness of life.” 
These two promises are set before 
us in the word of the gospel ; and, 
for the confirmation of our faith, 
they are set before us also in the 
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bolic teaching of the sacrament 
of baptism. 

In the sixth section, the author, 
gill illustrating the operation of bap- 
tism in ‘ promoting our faith towards 
God,’ proceeds to the last of the 
three particulars in which this sacra- 
ment is designed to strengthen our 
faith. ‘* It affords us,” he says, “a 
certain testimony not only that we 
are ingrafted into the iife and death 
of Christ, but that we are so united 
to Christ as to be partakers of all 
his benefits.” Baptism in this par- 
ticular, as in both the preceding, is 
a testimony to confirm our faith in 
something which the gospel prom- 
ses. We can not stop here to re- 
new the argument by which this is 
demonstrated. 

After having argued the identity 
of John’s baptism with that instituted 
by Christ, he deduces from these 
views “ the falsehood of the notion 
which some have long ago maintain- 
ed,and which others persist in main- 
taining, that by baptism we are de- 
livered and exempted from original 
sin, and from the corruption which 
has descended from Adam to all his 
posterity.” His doctrine, in oppo- 
sition to this, is, that “ by baptism 
believers are certified that this con- 
demnation [inherited by nature] is 
removed from them, since, as we 
sid, the Lord promises us by this 
sign,”* &c. 

We find this inquiry occupying 
more room than we intended. One 
more quotation, and we have done. 


“This analogy or similitude is a most 
certain rule of sacraments; that in cor- 
poreal things we contemplate spiritual 
things just as if they were placed before 
our eyes, as it has pleased God to repre- 








* Book iv, chap. xiv, sec. 10. 
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sent them to us in such figures: not that 
such blessings are tied up or enclosed in 
the sacrament, or that it has the power to 
impart them to us; but only because it is 
a sign by which the Lord testifies his will 
that he is determined to give us all these 
things : nor does it only feed our eyes with 
a mere show, but it conducts us to a pres- 
ent reality ; and what it represents ina 
figure, it at the same time efleacianshy ful- 


filis.”” Sec. 14. 


How does baptism, in Calvin’s 
view, ‘ efficaciously fulfill what it 
represents in a figure?’ By pro- 
moting our faith. By ‘ conducting 
us beyond the mere show to the pres- 
ent reality.” By leading us to ‘ con- 
template those spiritual things’ which 
God represents to us by the symbol. 
The entire efficacy of baptism, in Cal- 
vin’s theory, is its efficacy, through 
the power of the Holy Spirit, ‘in 
promoting faith,—its legitimate effi- 
cacy as a divinely appointed symbol 
appealing to the mind and heart. 

This may suffice as an illustration 
of the acuteness and wisdom of those 
who have taken it upon themselves, 
of late, to assert that Calvin and the 
reformers of his age, the Westmin- 
ster Assembly and the Synod at Say- 
brook, all held the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration. It was in our 
minds to carry this investigation fur- 
ther,—to show what Calvin teaches 
respecting the Lord’s supper, and 
to analyze what is said on these sub- 
jects in “the standards of the dis- 
senters,” videlicet the Westminster 
Catechisms and Confession, the Sa- 
voy Confession, and the Confession 
of the Reformed Dutch Church. But 
the doctrine, not to say the language 
of these documents, is the same with 
Calvin’s. Should we find occasion, 
we may pursue our readings at some 
future opportunity. For the pres- 
ent we say, Here endeth the first 
lesson. 
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THE BISHOP’S ATTORNEY ON THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.* 


Bishor Browne v’s Attorney, as 
we anticipated, has again appeared 
in court. We have now a pamph- 
let entitled, ‘“* The state of Religion 
in England and Germany compar- 
ed.” Among the many unaccount- 
able hallucinations of this laborious 
but unfortunate writer, is the idea 
that there is some controversy be- 
tween him and the New Englander, 
touching the state of theology and 
piety in Germany. Under the in- 
fluence of this hallucination, he 
makes large quotations from various 
writers, English and American, to 
show what evils in the form of infi- 
del opinions and corresponding lax- 
ity of practice, have been, and are 
still, prevalent in that country. 
None of our readers need be told 
how entirely the labor which he ex- 
pends in that effort is thrown away. 
As for German philosophy, so far 
as it differs from plain New Eng- 
land common sense, we have al- 
most as little respect for it as we 
have for the philosophy of Profes- 
sor Newman, who holds that “ the 
mystery of baptism—that mystery 
by which a new creature is formed 
by means of waterand fire,” is the 
key to Geology ; that a true philos- 
opher with “a spiritualized eye,” 
*“ would expect to discern in every 
animal and material nature the fig- 
ure of a cross; and that such a 
philosopher with a spiritualized eye 
as aforesaid, “would not be sur- 
prised to find that all mathematical 
figures are reducible to this ele- 
ment; oras modern anatomists have 
suggested, that the whole animal 





* The State of Religion in England and 
Germany compared ; being an Examina- 
tion of a Review of “ New Englandism 
not the religion of the Bible,” in the New 
Englander, for April, 1844. “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Hartford, 
Henry 8. Parsons, 1844. 


world is framed upon this type, a 
central column with lateral proces. 
ses.” And as for German theology, 
so called—the theology of Ration. 
alism which despises the Scriptures, 
and knows nothing of the moral 
government of God or of redemp- 
tion and forgiveness through Christ, 
we hold it to be from beginning to 
end almost as great an outrage on 
common sense, as the theology of 
those Anglican doctors who hold that 
in the Eucharist as administered by 
their authorized hands, the recip. 
ient eats, not figuratively or sym 
bolically, but literally, the identical 
human flesh that bled upon the 
cross at Calvary. In matters of 
philology and of historical inves 
tigation, the German scholars, asall 
men know, are in advance of the 
world. But in philosophy they can 
never create a system for a free, 
shrewd, practical race of men like 
the people of these States ; far les 
can they do it in theology. 
these two departments not less than 
in politics, the Anglo-American peo 
ple, and above all others the un: 
versal Yankee nation, are likely 
do their own thinking. 

In respect to the causes which 
have produced this prevalence of 
Neology in Germany, there is a dif- 
ference between us and the learned 
counsel for the bishop of Connect» 
cut—a difference but not a contre 
versy. He holds, and his client 
holds, that whatever there is to be 
lamented in respect to the state of 
religion in that country, has result 
ed from the want of what they call 
Apostolical Succession, and from 
the want of the Anglican Liturgy, 
and of Queen Elizabeth’s act of un 
formity. Our mode of accounting 
for the phenomenon, as our readers 
will remember, is altogether differ 
ent. 


We ascribe the wide decay of 
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the reformation in Germany, first and 
chiefly, to the fact that there is not 
and never has been in that country, 
avisible church organized as Christ’s 
church and not as Ceesar’s,—the fact 
that there has been there no church 
independent of the state, and ac- 
knowledging Christ alone as its head ; 
no church constituted by the volun- 
tary union and mutual recognition of 
those whose hearts have received 
the knowledge of Christ. ‘The pop- 
war element of Christianity—the 
right of the people to choose their 
own pastors—the right of the church 
to judge of the fitness of its own 
members—that in Christianity which 
Puritanism laid hold of and contend- 
ed for with a force that shook all 
England and changed the destiny of 
the English race, has never had 
sope in Germany. Such is the 
difference between our theory on 
this point and the theory of the bish- 
opand his lawyer. We are willing 
to submit the question without ar- 

ment. No thinking man who 

ws anything of the way in which 
ecclesiastical affairs are managed in 
Germany, can be at a loss how to 
explain the fact that the theology of 
German professors and doctors has 
become, to so great an extent, mere 
infidelity. 

Nor have we any dispute with this 
writer as to the fact that the infidel- 
ity which has prevailed in the schools 
of Germany is on the wane, while 
indications of the revival and spread 
of evangelical doctrine and piety 
are multiplying. This the writer dis- 
tinctly and repeatedly admits, and he 
atiempts to account for it. He may 
explain the fact as he pleases ; or if 
he should find his explanations un- 
satisfactory to his patrons, he may 
deny the fact at hisconvenience. We 
have no argument with him, or with 
his bishop, on this point. 

But in regard to the royal and 
parliamentary church of England, 
ithas been our fortune to differ from 
him. We hold that the politico-ec- 
dlesiastical institution which Eng- 
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lishmen call ‘ the church,’ is a sys- 
tem of enormous abuses—a moral 
and social nuisance that ought to be 
abated by law at all hazards. We 
hold that whatever there is of true 
Christianity in England, whether 
within or without the pale of that 
establishment, exists there not by 
virtue of the establishment, but in 
spite of its legitimate tendencies. 
We hold that the destruction of that 
establishment, the application of its 
immense revenues to some object of 
public utility, and the putting of 
Christianity in England upon its 
own resources and powers, is a con- 
summation most earnestly to be en- 
deavored. This writer, on the other 
hand, and we have no reason to 
think that here he differs from his 
bishop or from his party, speaks 
most tenderly and reverently of the 
church of England, meaning there- 
by, as we understand him, not the 
truly Christian people and ministers 
in England, nor those of that descrip- 
tion who happen to be connected 
with the establishment, but the estab- 
lishment itself, with all the abuses 
and corruptions which go to make up 
its being. He admits, indeed, * that 
the connection of church and state 
is an evil, and that it would proba- 
bly be better for religion if it were 
dissolved in England.” By this he 
means, if we understand him, little 
more than that the power which 
Parliament has to legislate on eccle- 
siastical affairs is an evil, and that it 
would probably be better for religion 
if the establishment, just as it is, — 
tithes, prebends, pluralities, patron- 
age and all,—were free from the con- 
trol of the civil government. For our 
own part we think that such an ar- 
rangement, instead of being “ better 
for religion” than the present state of 
things, would “ probably” be even 
worse. Having made this admis- 
sion, the author takes care that it is 
not carried too far. He does by no 
means admit “ that it is our duty to 
make war upon” the connection of 
of church and state, “ or to join in 
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the hue and ery of infidel, chartist 
and dissenter, against the establish- 
ment.” This, if it means anything, 
must mean that in his judgment the 
evils in the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of England are so few and 
inconsiderable, that there is no oc- 
easion for Episcopalians in this 
country to make any protest against 
them. He is “free to admit also 
that some of the English clergy re- 
ceive enormous salaries, and that 
pluralities, except in case of small 
parishes, and non-residences, are 
evils. But neither of these evils,” 
he adds,—that is, neither the evil of 
pluralities nor the evil of non-resi- 
dences, “ is as great, or as extensive 
as has been represented.” Wheth- 
er the “enormous salaries” are an 
evil he does not tell us. He has 
“no hesitation in granting that there 
are worldly and bad men in the min- 
istry of the church of England.” 
But that this evil is as great as we 
have represented, he “ utterly de- 
nies.” And, O most magnanimous 
Jurisconsult !—-he volunteers to prove 
his denial. 

After the specimens which we 
have heretofore given of this writer’s 
peculiar methods in criticism and in 
logic, we shall hardly be expected to 
follow him in his attempt to prove 
that the church of England is not 
so bad as we have represented it. 
The question of more or less, in re- 
gard to the abuses which make up 
the anomalous institution called the 
church of England, and in regard 
to the influence of those abuses up- 
on the prosperity and honor of reli- 
gion, is a question about which 
there would be little profit in dispu- 
ting with any writer, and least of all 
with such a writer as the one now 
before us. The weakness of his 
argument in the present instance is 
so manifest, and his evasions and 
sophistries are so wanting in ingenu- 
ity, that it can hardly be necessary 
for us to do more than refer the 
readers of this pamphlet to the arti- 
cle in our last Number which re- 
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views his former pamphlet, and to 
which this last performance is & pro. 
fessed reply. 

For example. We gave an illys. 
tration of the character of the church 
of England, from a sermon ad. 
dressed by Archdeacon Paley to the 
younger clergy of the diocese of 
Carlisle. ‘This he sets aside entirely 
by the remark that the sermon was 
“delivered just sixty-three years ago 
the 29th day of next July ;” and 
that we ourselves admit that since 
Paley’s time there “ has been some 
improvement.” But did we admit— 
dare he assert—that since Paley’s 
time there has been any improve. 
ment of the politico-religious insti. 
tution called the church of England? 
Did we not expressly say, “ The 
system is the same, its ‘ general ten- 
dency’ the same ; and, by the laws 
of human nature, the results must 
be essentially the same”? The 
morals of the English clergy have 
improved somewhat since Paley's 
time, because the morality of the 
English people, and particularly of 
the nobility and gentry who control 
the clergy, has improved. The re- 
vival of religion in England, which 
commenced a century ago with the 
labors of Whitefield and Wesley, 
has at last so affected the standard 
of morals there, that even the clergy 
of the state church are undoubtedly 
better in respect to morals than they 
were sixty years ago. But what 
change has there been in the church 
itself, or in any of its legitimate ten- 
dencies ? 

We gave another illustration of 
the character of the church of Eng- 
land, from “a series of articles which 
the New York Churchman has re 
published from the London Times.” 
All this, however, is set aside with 
very little ceremony. Our lawyer 


admits, indeed, that the extracts 
from those articles, in our last Num- 
ber, “ look something like proof;” 
and presuming, in his good nature, 
that we are ‘ not familiar with the 
state of parties in England,’ he is 
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almost ready to pardon us for think- 
ing that they are proof. But he is 
sure we can not butsee that “ the ap- 
parent pertinency of their evidence 
yanishes at once,” when we are in- 
formed by his superior intelligence 
‘that: the London Times is a tho- 
rough-going political party paper, 
characterized by strength and bitter- 
ness,’ and ‘ that the articles in ques- 
tion were written for political effect 
by a member of a new political party 
which bears the ominous title of 
Young England.’ As for the first 
part of this information, it is almost 
impossible that any man who reads 
the American newspapers should be 
ignorant of it, or ignorant that the 
party to which the ‘Times belongs is 
the high-church tory party. As for 
the other part of it, we hardly need 
say to any of our readers, that the 
party which ‘assumes to itself the 
ominous name of Young England,” 
isnothing else than the ultra-Oxford 
party acting in the sphere of poli- 
ties; or tha’ we therefore spoke of 
the articles in question as showing 
what ideas the men of that party en- 
lertain respecting the actual charac- 
ter of the English state clergy. Now 
if the fact that the Times is a high- 
church tory paper, is a reason why 
ay testimony which it may happen 
togive against the immaculate purity 
of the church of England must be 
tuled out of court; and if the fact 
that the writer of the articles in ques- 
tion is a professed and unswerving 
disciple of the Oxford tracts, must be 
taken as proof that there is no truth 
inwhat he says; then indeed we 
have made a mistake, and ought to 
be thankful to this charitable law- 
yer for suggesting our ignorance as 
wan apology. But the New York 
Churchman, unhappily, is in the 
same condemnation with ourselves, 
and to impute a want of familiarity 
with the state of parties in England 
fo the editor of that journal, re- 
quires a pitch of audacity to which 

p Brownell’s armor-bearer has 
Wot attained. So for Dr. Seabury, 
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whose name appears upon every 
number of the Churchman as its ed- 
itor, and for Bishop Onderdonk, who 
makes it his “ official organ,” and 
under whose “ general direction and 
supervision”’ it is edited, some other 
apology must be invented. Accord- 
ingly our lawyer adds, “ For what 
purpose those articles were publish- 
ed in the Churchman, we know not ; 
probably from inadvertence, as they 
contain language which no Christian 
man can approve, and statements 
which a trifling acquaintance with 
things in England would show to be 
erroneous.” Inadvertence! Before 
the first of those articles was repub- 
lished, the editor announced to his 
readers the intention of republishing 
them, as articles “* which have ex- 
cited much sensation in England.” 
The first, when republished, was ac- 
companied with an editorial notice. 
“ Our chief reason,” said Dr. Sea- 
bury, “for calling attention to the 
article, is, that it gives, without being 
intended to give, a vivid sketch of 
the real state of things in the church 
of England.” oes this look like 
* inadvertence?” And as to our 
lawyer's assertion, that the articles 
* contain language which no Chris- 
tian man can approve,” we find that 
the editor was not inadvertent even 
in that respect. ‘ The ‘spirit’ of 
the article,” he says, ** has been con- 
demned by some that approve of it 
in other respects. But this, we think, 
as the word is commonly used, is a 
most capricious charge, having no 
other standard than the taste or fancy 
of the person who makes it. For 
our own part, we object less to the 
‘spirit’ of the piece than the ‘ spirit’ 
of its censors.” Yet our lawyer ar- 
gues that the articles must have been 
admitted into the Churchman * from 
inadvertence,” because “ they con- 
tain language which no Christian 
man can approve ;”’ though Dr. Sea- 
bury, “‘ under the general direction 
and supervision” of Bishop Onder- 
donk, does expressly approve the 
spirit in which they are written. Be- 
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sides all this, and as if for the very 
purpose of precluding such an impu- 
tation of editorial inadvertence, the 
editor of the Churchman, when pub- 
lishing the last article of the series, 
says, * We strongly commend [it] 
to our readers,” and then argues that 
the very constitution of the church 
of England, as a state church, can 
hardly be expected to produce any 
thing better than that state of things 
which the writer of the articles in 
question so earnestly deplores. 

In one of the articles here refer- 
red to, it was asserted that ** Sabelli- 
anism is taught in Dublin, and Nesto- 
rianism propounded at Cheltenham.” 
* This,’ we said,—‘* whoever may be 
the offenders,—indicates something 
like heresy winked at by the bishops.’ 
The attorney for the bishop, pity- 
ing our supposed ignorance, under- 
takes to “enlighten [us] on these 
points,” by telling us who the offend- 
ersare. ‘* The persons referred to,” 
he says, “are Archbishop Whately, 
whom the reviewer and his asso- 
ciates delight to honor, and Rev. 
Francis Close, a prominent and in- 
fluential clergyman of the evangeli- 
cal party.” Indeed! Then it would 
seem that the writer in the Times al- 
luded to what was notorious, not only 
in England, but on this side of the 
Atlantic. He merely spoke of Sa- 
bellianism taught in Dublin; and 
Juris Consultus, the sworn defender 
of the church of England against all 
suspicions, instead of denying the 
charge, declares that the offender is 
no less a personage than the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin. Nestorian- 
ism is hinted at as propounded at 
Cheltenham; and Juris Consultus 
tells us, gravely, that the heretic is 
“a prominent and influential cler- 
gvman of the evangelical party.” 
As if we were to be refuted by be- 
ing told that one of the four high- 
est dignitaries in the united church 
of England and Ireland is a Sa- 
bellian ; and that a certain ‘ prom- 
inent and influential clergyman of 
the evangelical party” in the church 
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of England, denies the union of the 
divine and human natures in the per. 
son of Christ. 

The actual state of things, how. 
ever, as to the character of the clep. 
gy in the English establishment jg 
too well known to be disposed of by 
any special pleading, founded on the 
time that has elapsed since Paley was 
archdeacon of Carlisle, or on the 
fact that the London Times is a po. 
litical party paper. English litera. 
ture is full of illustrations. The 
newspapers, even on this side of the 
Atlantic, are continually making the 
subject plain. Look at a case which 
has happened to be published exten. 
sively in our newspapers within a 
few weeks past,—the case of Her. 
bert Charles Marsh, rector of Bar. 
nack, and the incumbent of a pre. 
bendal stall in the cathedral of Pe. 
terborough, where his father, the 
eminent translator of “ Michaelis’s 
Introduction,” was formerly bishop, 
This member of the * ravening wolf- 
hood,” whose portion of the prey 
was something less than $6000 per 
annum, employed a curate to per 
form the service of his parish, and 
earned his prebendal wages by one 
month’s residence annually at Peter 
borough. The remainder of his time 
he resided in such places as London 
and Paris, spending more than $5000 
annually of church revenues upot 
his lusts. We do not refer to this 
case as if it were a fair specimenof 
the morality of the English clergy. 
Instances of corruption and baseness, 
in every kind and degree, must be 
expected to occur in so large a body 
of men, under any arrangement. 
But there are facts which make this 
case instructive, as to the character 
of the English establishment. It ap. 
pears that the actual criminality of 
Marsh was well known to the lord 
bishop of Peterborough six months 
before it was known to the publie; 
that during all this time the bishop 
did neither depose the offender nor 
suspend him from the ministry, and 
indeed did nothing except by an ind 
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rectcommunication,by which the lep- 
rous prebendary knew that his guilt 
had been betrayed ; and that when 
the case, in consequence of a trial 
in acourt of law, had become noto- 
rious, and the public sense of decen- 
cy began to vent itself in the form of 
indignation against the bishop, his 
jordship made a speech in the house 
of lords, showing that “ his hands 
were tied,” and that no act of par- 
jiament gave him any jurisdiction 
over offenses committed, as this had 
been, more than two years ago, or 
committed, as this had been, out of 
his diocese. Is that establishment a 
church of Christ,which has no power, 
and claims no power, to depose a for- 
nicator from the sacred office, ex- 
cept by the letter of an act of par- 
liament ? ‘The Romish hierarchy is 
respectable by the side of such an 
establishment as this.* 

Touching the revenues distrib- 
uted among the clergy of the church 
of England, we intimated, in our 








* Incommenting on this case, the New 
York Churchman expresses its sympathy 
with those ‘“‘ who would advise a bishop 
in such an emergency to throw himself on 
the inherent powers of his office ; to pro- 
nounce instant degradation on any and 
every Herbert Marsh of his diocese, and 
gietly to take whatever consequences of 

ne or imprisonment the state may see 
ag to inflict.” Such advice might 

ve some savor of wisdom in it, but for 
three considerations. First, there are no 
“inherent powers”’ pertaining to the of- 
fice of an English bishop. If a sheriff, or 
ajudge of the queen's bench should throw 
himself upon “ the inherent powers of his 
office,” and attempt to exercise a power 
beyond the law, there would be no more 
tbsurdity in the ra than ina like 
ewe on the part of the Bishop of 
eterborough or any other bishop in Eng- 
land. Secondly, whatever “ degradation,” 
not warranted by the law, his lordship 
might “pronounce” on Mr. Prebendary 
Marsh, would be a mere brutum fulmen, 
and would have no more effect on Mr. 
arsh’s dignities and emoluments in the 
church of England, than if it were pro- 
touneed by the Grand Mufti of Constan- 
tinople. Thirdly, their lordships the bish- 
ed the church of England, are of all 
men in Christendom the most unlikely 
0 put themselves in the way of “ fine or 
imprisonment’’ for nothing. 


The Bishop’s Attorney on the Church of England. 
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former article, that there is at pres- 
ent no possibility of coming at the 
exact truth. The author before us 
had given one side of the story. To 
show how much it was worth, we 
gave some of the estimates which 
have been made on the other side. 
It may be presumed that the truth 
is somewhat between the opposite 
representations; but at the same 
time there is no certainty that the 
income of any prelate or dignitary, 
say of the bishop of London, is not 
greater than the largest estimate. 
That the statistics given by this au- 
thor in his former pamphlet were 
not exact he now confesses. He 
“has received from England,” he 
tells us, ‘* documents which give the 
value of every benefice in England 
and Wales, and the income of every 
individual connected with the estab- 
lishment as it stood in 1843;” and 
by these documents it appears that 
the bishops are not so rich as he 
said they were. This shows how 
little is known about the revenues of 
the clergy. Every practicable art 
is used by those who are interested 
in those revenues, to mystify the sub- 
ject, and to prevent the public from 
knowing how much they receive. 
When we speak thus freely of 
the great and corrupt political insti- 
tution called the church of England 
—an institution as completely the 
creature of the state as is the Bank 
of England, the East India Company, 
or the Navy—and when we deny that 
this institution is a church of Christ, 
we are far from denying that there 
is a church of Christ in England, 
or that there is a church of Christ 
in the ecclesiastical establishment. 
Christ’s “ visible church” in Eng- 
land includes all those “ congrega- 
tions of faithful men,” whether in 
the establishment or out of it, “in 
which the pure word of God is 
preached and the sacraments are 
duly administered according to 
Christ’s ordinance, in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite 
to the same.”” That there are many 
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such congregations connected with 
the establishment, we would be the 
last to question. On the contrary, 
the progress which evangelical truth 
has made among the clergy and 
people of that establishment within 
the last half century, in the face of 
the greatest obstacles and in resist- 
tance to the corrupting influences 
inseparable from the establishment 
itself. is in our view one of the most 
striking illustrations which history 
affords of the intrinsic power of the 
gospel. We certainly have no dis- 
position to deny the progress which 
that great revival, begun by the la- 
bors of Wesley and Whitefield the 
last century, has made, and is still 
making in England; the improve- 
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ment which it has caused in the 
standard of morals and of decene 
in society; or the effect which it has 
already had upon the character not 
only of the middling classes, but of 
the aristocracy on the one hand and 
of the lowest orders on the other, the 
two portions of society to which cor. 
ruption most naturally adheres. [py 
all this, however, we see evidence 
not of the excellence and usefulness 
of the establishment which English. 
men call the church of England, 
nor of its permanence as it is now 
organized, but of vital energies 
which will not cease to work till 
England is reformed and the church 
of England shall be, not Caesar's 
church, but Christ’s. 





DURBIN’S OBSERVATIONS IN EUROPE. 


Ir is not often that we take up a 
pleasanter book of travels over a 
beaten track, than these two neat 
volumes from the pen of a Metho- 
dist minister. The Rev. John P. 
Durbin was a few years ago one of 
the chaplains to Congress. About 
the same time he attracted attention 
out of the sphere of his own eccle- 
siastical connections, by some well 
written articles, addressed to his Me- 
thodist brethren, in behalf of institu- 
tions for liberal education. Since 
Dickinson College in Pennsylvania 
passed into the hands of the Metho- 
dists, he has been made the head of 
that institution, which we believe is 
doing well undér his administration. 
Two years ago he visited the old 
world. These volumes record some 
of his observations in those coun- 
tries which thousands of Americans 
are continually visiting, and in which 
almost every one of our more con- 





* Observations in Euro rincipall 
in France and Great Britain.’ Sole P. 


Durbin, D. D., President of Dickinson Col- 
lege. 


12mo. 2 vols, New York, 1844. 


siderable newspapers has its corres 
pondents, either stated or occasional, 
or both. And yet the reader finds 
constant entertainment, as the author 
leads him along through places with 
which so many other travelers have 
already made him so familiar. The 
liveliness with which Dr. Durbin re- 
presents his own impressions, is 
somewhat like seeing with our own 
eves that which we have seen before 
only in description. 

We notice these volumes, not with 
the purpose of tracing the author's 
voyages and journeys, or criticising 
his opinions on matters of taste or 
politics, but chiefly for the sake of 
his observations on the religious state 
and prospects of the countries which 
he visited. These observations com- 
mend themselves to attention notonly 
as proceeding from one accustomed 
to take intelligent and manly views, 
but also as marked with much of & 
candid and catholic spirit towards 
forms of doctrine and of he 
widely differing from those in whi 
he was trained, and which he re 
gards as the best. We find nothing 
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here of a captious, atrabilious tem- 

r. The traveler is evidently ina 
kind humor, quite disposed to see 
and to report the best side of every 
thing. He is easily pleased not only 
with the wonders of nature and of 
art, but with manners and with men. 
So much does this disposition pre- 
dominate in his mind, that he seems 
almost ready sometimes to apologize 
for that system of superstition which, 
in the name of Christianity, teaches 
degraded millions to put their trust 
in priests and pictures, in amulets 
and dead men’s bones and Latin in- 
cantations, instead of looking to the 
Lamb of God, and worshiping God 
in spirit and in truth. 

The first cathedral into which he 
entered on the other side of the wa- 
ter, was the magnificent old Norman 

ile at Rouen, commenced in the 
year 1205, and completed in the six- 
teenth century. 


« Let us enter the gloomy Gothic pile. 
Qur sensations are indescribable. Itis not 
umiration—it is not the religious senti- 
ment, but a strange astonishment, not un- 
mingled with awe, yet certainly not akin 
to reverence. The long ranges of lofty 
pillars ; the countless sharp Gothic arches ; 
the numerous chapels on either side, 
worned with pictures and statuary, fre- 
quently with candies burning before the 
imageof the Virgin with the infant Jesus in 
berarms, all seen in a flood of light poured 
imo the church through more than a 
hundred windows, whose glass is stained 
with every shade of color, from fiery red 
to the soft tints fading into white, until 
nmve, and choir, and aisles, seem magic- 
ally illuminated ; the silence that reigns 
it the vast space, broken only by the oc- 
aasional footfall of a priest in his long 
black robe, flitting along the nave, or en- 
tering one of the numerous confessionals, 
followed by a penitent; with here and 
there the form of an aged and decrepit fe- 
wale kneeling in superstitious reverence 
before some favorite image ; all taken to- 
gether, overpower the eye and the mind 
of the Protestant traveler, unaccustomed 
© such scenes, with strange impressions 
ad oppressive feelings, and he retires 
from his first visit confused and astonished, 
feeh, at least, were my own emotions.” — 


Vol. I, p. 27. 
At Paris, he makes the following 
rmarks on the worship of the Ro- 


manCatholics. Neither John Knox 
Vol. Il. 57 
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nor John Wesley would have spoken 
so liberaily and respectfully of that 
pomp which the church of Rome has 
introduced in the place of the simple 
spiritua! worship of apostolic Chris- 
tianity. 


“ To the true Catholic in France, as 
in all other Catholic countries, the church 
is a sacred edifice, and his reverence for 
the consecrated house is far more pro- 
found than is usual among Protestants, es- 
pecially in America. The rich adorn- 
ments, the painting, gilding, marbles, 
sculpture, have not only their natural ef- 
fect as works of genius, but are invested 
with an ideal sanctity as parts of the Tem- 
ple of God. The services of worship, 
also, seem to be entered into with more 
depth and seriousness than with us: each 
good Catholic believes himself assisting 
in the mass, which he understands to be 
a real repetition of the sacrifice of Christ 
for men. And when the priest elevates 
the Host so as to be seen by all the mul- 
titude, they adore it as the real body of 
Christ—as God. Especially impressive 
are the occasions when the Host is borne 
by a prelate at high mass. Three or four 
youths, dressed in white, and swinging 
silver censers, which diffuse clouds of in- 
cense around, precede the prelate, whois 
supported by four priests, bearing a splen- 
did crimson canopy over his head, and at- 
tended by little boys, who scatter rose- 
leaves profusely over the floor from their 
white aprons. A chasm is opened in the 
mass of worshipers as the Host advances, 
and crowds bow down in silent adoration 
as it passes by them. It is difficult fora 
Protestant, unaccustomed to the pomp and 
pageantry of the Catholic service in Eu- 
rope, to conceive of its power over the 
imagination and feelings of the multitude, 
nay, even of cultivated minds, educated 
in the midst of these magical associations. 
Luther says of himself, that while walk- 
ing next the Host in a procession, ‘ the 
thought that the Lord in person was pres- 
ent suddenly struck his imagination, and 
so overawed him, that it was with diffi- 
culty he went forward : a cold sweat came 
over him; he staggered, and thought he 
should die in the agony of his fear.’ 
What, then, must the illiterate multitude 
feel, whose faith obeys implicitly the im- 
oressions made upon their senses? And 
in cultivated minds, in proportion to the 
natural feeling of the individual, and the 
depth of his belief in these representa- 
tions, will be the intensity of his devotion 
under their influence. Nay, even for an 
enlightened Protestant, there is an eleva- 
tion and majesty in many of these forms, 
pressing into their service as they do the 
mighty influence of the higher arts, filling 
the eye with images of beauty, and the 
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ear with the richest tones of harmony, 
that enchain his attention, and captivate 
his imagination.”’—Vol. I, pp. 72, tS. 


To the general reader, the most en- 
tertaining portion of the work is the 
first volume, containing the author’s 
notes on the places which he visited 
in France, Switzerland, Holland and 
Belgium. The second volume, how- 
ever, which treats of Great Britain 
and Ireland, is the most valuable. 
It is but little that an American, 
merely performing the customary 
tour in Europe, can learn by his own 
observation in respect to the state of 
morals and religion. He is every 
way a stranger in a strange land. 
But the moment he stands upon the 
soil of Britain or Ireland, his relation 
to things around him is entirely 
changed. There the language is his 
own mother tongue. The manners 
of the people are distinguished by 
only slight differences from the man- 
ners of his own countrymen. Be 
he Wesleyan or Congregationalist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist or Episcopa- 
lian, he finds himself immediately 
in communion and intercourse with 
men holding the same forms of doc- 
trine and of worship with his own. 
Of course he is liable to an influ- 
ence from the sectarian, partisan or 
local prejudices of those with whom 
his intercourse is most intimate; but 
his account of what he sees and 
hears in Scotland, in England or in 
Ireland, if he takes time to learn, 
and if he uses a reasonable dili- 
gence in collecting and recording 
facts, is more likely to give correct 
ideas to American readers, than any 
account which could be written by 
those from whom he derives his in- 
formation. 

The two chapters on Wesleyan- 
ism in England are in some respects 
the most valuable part of the book. 
They give a more full, exact and au- 
thentic account of the state and po- 
sition of the Methodist body in that 
country than we have seen before. 
The late revolution, if we may so 
call it, which has at last completed 
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the secession of the Methodists from 
the established church, and compel. 
ed them to become a free and inde. 
pendent church of Christ, instead ofa 
despised, irregular and schismatic 
“connection” within the establish. 
ment,—and that in spite of their 
own intentions, and in spite of the 
cherished purpose of their great 
founder,—is the most remarkable 
event in the ecclesiastical history 
of England since the commence. 
ment of the nineteenth century. The 
strength of the Dissenters has been 
more than doubled by this one acces. 
sion ; for though the Wesleyans stil] 
hold, in theory, the principle of the 
lawfulness of church establishments, 
the theoretic dogma will have as lit. 
tle effect upon their position and in- 
fluence in the strife of parties as itis 
likely to have in the case of the late 
secession from the Presbyterian es- 
tablishment in Scotland. 


“A systematic plan appears to have 
been formed, and toa great extent carried 
out, to attack the institutions of Metho- 
dism, and to attempt a reduction, if notan 
annihilation of its power. 

“ This settled policy of the established 
church towards Methodists and Dissenters 
was adopted some eight or ten years 
since, particularly with respect to the 
Methodists, after the great struggle of the 
church against the simultaneous and com- 
bined attack of the Dissenters, in which 
contest the Wesleyans stood manfully by 
the church, and did her essential service, 
if, indeed, they did not save her: for the 
— in England is quite general, that 
if the Wesleyans had joined the Dissen- 
ters at that time, the chon would have 
been overthrown, or very materially mod- 
ified in her constitution and powers. A 
calm suceeeded the struggle, and left the 
church at leisure to contemplate the dan- 
gers through which she had passed, and, 
at the same time, to become sensible that 
she owed her safety, in a very great de- 
gree, to the aid rendered her by the Wes 
eyan societies. The conflict and itscon- 
sequences clearly established these two 
facts: 1. That the church had a deeper 
hold on the affections of the English peo 
ple, and a greater power in the nation, 
than was expected, at least by her ene 
mies; and it was readily perceived that 
her influence would be much increased 
by an improvement in the morals, activi 
ty, and piety of her clergy. It ought 
be conceded by every generous enemy 
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the establishment, that in these respects it 
has vastly improved within the last ten 
ears, and is still rapidly improving, gain- 
ing thereby an increased influence in the 
British government and with the British 

blic, without a reduction, perhaps with 
an increase (also) in the interests and in- 
fluence of Dissenters and Methodists. 2. 
That there existed in the nation a body of 

ple of such numerical force, and so 
tributed in the manufacturing and min- 
ing districts, as to be of vast political con- 
sequence in church matters, and to whom 
the church was too deeply indebted to be 
easy under the obligation, which was a 
clear evidence of her danger; for if that 
people were very convenient, if not ne- 
cessary to her safety in the hour of con- 
flict, there could be no doubt but their 
weight on the side of avowed dissent 
might procure her fall. ‘The reduction of 
this people became an object of anxious 
deliberation ; but, as they had ever been 
friends to the church, the means of re- 
duction must not be violent, or even clear 
to the common comprehension. It was 
necessary that the plan should be laid 
deep in ‘ divine authority,’ and then be 
followed up by a far-reaching and skillful 
legislation. 

“This resolution, on the part of the 
master-spirits of the church, necessarily 
regarded the Wesleyans as Dissenters ; 
and to destroy the foundations of both 
Methodism and Dissent at a blow, and to 
dissolve their hold on the religious affec- 
tions and confidence of their people, the 
bold plea of the exclusive qpustalle suc- 
cession, and the gracious influence of the 
sacraments only when administered b 
the regularly ordained clergy, was revi- 
ved; and hence the Oxford Tracts, or 
Puseyism. Although it is well under- 
stood that there were long and anxious 
deliberations in high places, it was not 
deemed wise that the authority of the 
dissenting and. Wesleyan ministers to 
preach God's holy word and administer 
the holy sacraments should be formally 
denounced by the church; but that the 
temper of the public mind should be tried 
by individual authority setting forth the 
lea, thus leaving the church to act as 
circumstances shuuld dictate. In this 
Way the shock on the public mind was 
hot so violent; the leaven worked pri- 
vately and on private responsibility, and 
Was left to gain respectability and perma- 
hence by Episcopal charges, Episcopal 
appointments, and by the action of the 
government, if it were found that the 
public mind would bear it. 

“In the early part of this movement 
another event drew attention to the Wes- 
leyans, and increased the desire of the 
high church party to reduce them. This 
was the centenary collection, which pro- 

a million of dollars, and showed 
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that this people, to whom the church had 
been so nual indebted for her safety, was 
not only numerous, but had the command 
of more wealth than had been supposed. 

* The plan for the reduction of i 
ters and Methodists, founded on the plea 
that they had no divine authority to 
preach the gospel or to administer the sac- 
raments, worked slowly; and while it 
strengthened the church within herself, 
it did not carry conquest into the dissent- 
ing population ; nor could it be made suf- 
ficiently to bear against the palpable and 
generally acknowledged good which the 
great mass of the poor people had receiv- 
ed from their ministry and benevolence. 
It was necessary, therefore, for the church 
to extend her influence among the manu- 
facturing and laboring classes; and the 
more so, as the right of suffrage was 
much extended to them, by which means 
they could influence Parliament; and 
hence the great and successful effort to 
increase the number of churches ; partly 
by grants of money from government, 
and partly by private subscription. In the 
single parish of Shoreditch, London, ten 
churches have recently been built, chiefly 
by the influence of the Bishop of Lon- 
don. But churches would not recover the 
people ; and they had been so long under 
the influence of the dissenting and Wes- 
leyan ministers, that it was not likely they 
could be extensively withdrawn by the 
abstract, and to them, strange plea of the 
invalidity of the blessings they had so 
long enjoyed. It was necessary to make 
it their interest and their duty to come 
under the teachings and influence of the 
church ; and to accomplish this, the agen- 
cy of the legislature was essential, in ad- 
dition to the influence which rich propri- 
etors could exert over their tenants, and, 
through these, over the laboring people 
in their employ. This was the state of 
matters in 1842, when I wrote the follow 
ing paragraphs from the conference room 
in London: 

“Tt is now beyond a doubt that the 
established clergy are intent on practically 
enforcing their divine and legal claim 
over every body within their respective 
parishes. They are beginning, aided by 
the wardens, to insist on all the paro- 
chial funds passing through their hands ; 
they are visiting the proprietors of lands 
and masters of houses, and saying, ‘We 
do not see your tenants or workmen at 
church.’ They call on the tenants and 
say, ‘We do not see your servants at 
church.’ This is well understood. The 
power of the church is to bear against 
these delinquents, and the proprietor sig- 
nifies his wish to the tenant, and the ten- 
ant to the servant; the heads of houses 
signify their wishes to those in their em- 
ploy, and the r are told they can not 
enjoy the benefit of the parochial funds, 
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as they do not attend the church. The 
seminaries, and schools, and all places in 
the universities, are rigidly shut up from 
every one not a churchman. And this 
whole movement is based on the revived 
pretension of the apostolic succession. It 
requires no prophetic power to see how 
this will bear on our young men and on 
the poor. And the question is, can the 
Methodists retain their neutral ground, 
placed between the double fire, of the 
church on the one hand, and the dissen- 
ters on the other? If they do, they will 
surely give evidence of greater patience 
and piety than usually fall to the lot of 
men. ‘Time, and not a very long time 
either, will solve this question; and I 
hope our beloved Methodism in England 
will stand." 

“ The slowly but steadily developed pol- 
icy of the church towards the Wesleyans, 
as well as dissenters, had gradually im- 
bued the minds of most of the private 
members of the societies with dislike to 
the church, amounting to a willingness to 
oppose her; while the effect on the mind 
of the ministers was slow and painful dis- 
trust, together with an unwillingness to 
change their friendly position to the es- 
tablishment for one of indifference, if not 
of opposition. The people were in ad- 
vance of the ministry, if not clearly to 
perceive and comprehend their danger, 
at least to make prompt resistance. ‘They 
felt the plain, palpable wrongs and in- 
gratitude of the church, and were ready 
to resist; but their habits of respect for 
their most excellent ministry kept them 
in check. The preachers were, as their 
great father, long suffering under the un- 
just policy of the church towards them, 
and began to intimate resisiance only 
when the progress of Puseyism made it a 
question of conscience, and seemed to re- 
quire them to break up their alliance 
with the church, and ‘earnestly contend 
for the faith once delivered tothe saints.’ 

“It was easy to perceive that, if they 
were to make successful resistance to Pu- 
seyism in the church—which they re- 
garded as Roman Catholicism in fact— 
they must lower, if not extinguish, their 
respect for the establishment, and declare 
themselves to be what they were in fact, a 
true church of Christ, fully and richly 
endowed for the instruttion, edification, 
and salvation of the people. Symptoms 
of a tendency among the ministry to de- 
clare this position appeared at the London 
Conference of 1842, and found its way 
into the Pastoral Address. There the 
matter rested until the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and the introduction of Sir James 
Graham's factory bill, containing a scheme 
of education for the manufacturing and 
laboring classes, which placed them, by 
compulsion, under the exclusive instruc- 


tion of the clergy of the established 


church. The origin and progress of this 
bill will be an era in the moral legislation 
of England, and in English Methodism; 
and from it I date the formal indepen. 
dence of the Meruopist Crurca qy 
Eneuianp.”—Vol. Ll, pp. 55—91. 


The chapter on the church of 
England contains of course less that 
is new to intelligent readers gener. 
ally. We commend that chapter, 
however, to the special consideration 
of those Episcopalian writers in this 
country, who dishonor their own 
church, and hold it up to contempt 
and odium, by trying to identify it 
with the church of England. 


“ A single glance at the constitution of 
the established church of England reveals 
its political character. The sovereign of 
the nation, though a queen, is the su. 
preme head of the church on earth. The 
throne of England would not be an earth. 
ly throne if it did not use the body of 
which it is the head—by virtue of its 
being head of the State—for political 
purposes. The main purpose for which 
achureh can be used in such a relationte 
the State is that of strengthening the 
State ; and for this purpose the church of 
England is indeed a powerful engine. 
The prelates are members of the national 
legislature by virtue of their office; and 
as they are dependent upon the throne 
for promotion, it is impossible not to see 
their liability to sacrifice spiritual inter 
ests to political expediency.” 

“ Says the Right Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel, * As long as the right of patronage 
is unrestricted, the minister of the crown 
may nominate any adherent to a bishop 
ric—the political nominee of the crown 
may appoint to the livings in his gift any 
clergyman who may suit his fancy—the 
lord-chancellor, for the time being, with 
any religious opinions, or none, may put 
whom he will, out of above twelve thou 
sand clergy, into eight hundred crown 
livings—college livings may be obtained 
by classical and mathematical learning— 
sporting and gaming patrons may appoint 
to the livings in their gift their compan 
ions in the chase or at the card table— 
and unscrupulous parents may enrich ua 
principled sons with their family prefer 
ment. With this system of patronage, 
what reason have we to hope that any 
spiritual improvement of the establish 
ment, which may begin in one generation 
shall be extended unto the next? At the 
very foundativn of the church there is@ 
permanent source of worldliness, which 
seems to secure an endless succession of 
worldly ministers.’ ” 

“ This is the voice of one of the fimt 
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dergymen in the church for rank, talent, 
and piety.” 

“There are more than ten thousand 
Jaces in the church, in England and 
jales, each to be given away by its pat- 
ron, without any reference whatever to 
the wishes or welfare of the people to be 
served. I take the following table of liv- 
ings, Which are at the disposal of their 
respective patrons, from the Ecclesiastica, 
or church record, for 1244: 


Livings. 
The crown has—to give away— YS2 
Archbishops and bishops, 1,248 
Deans and chapters, 787 
Ecclesiastical dignitaries, 1851 


Universities, colleges, and hospitals, 721 
Private owners, (of whom 2320 be- 





long to the nobility,) 5,096 
Municipal corporations, 53 
Not returned, 279 

10,987 


“To these are to be added fifteen hun- 
dred livings in Ireland to be disposed of 
in the same way, making the total num- 
ber of benefices in the gift of the govern- 
ment, directly or indirectly through the 
nobility, gentry, dignitaries of the church, 
amd corporations, above eleven thousand. 
The whole of this rich and powerful es- 
tublishment is independent of the action 
ofthe people, and is regarded and used 
by the aristocracy as a vast domain for the 
ay benefit of their younger sons and 

vorites. ‘To buta very small extent in- 
deed is it used to reward merit, or to cure 
the souls of the people.”—Vol. LH, pp. 
2-265. 


After having spoken of the dis- 
tinction of the clergy into the idle 
ad the working, or the non-resi- 
dent and the resident, he speaks of 
the traffick in which the right of pre- 
sniation to a living is sold in open 
market. 


_“The case stands thus: A certain par- 
bh living is worth £1000 a year (about 
#500.) and the patron who has the right 
giving it away is a private gentleman, 
freven a young lady. The incumbentis 
dd, and can not be expected to live long. 
Another person has a son whom he de- 
signs for the church, but he has not inter- 
ttenough at court, or with the nobility 
dignitaries of the church, to obtaina 
living for him. He therefore ecalcu- 

les the probable time the aged minister 
will live, and buys for « few thousand 
pounds, from the private patron, the right 
make the next presentation to the liv- 
gupon the death of the incumbent. Of 
tourse, when this event occurs, the pur- 
f presents his own son, who may be 
ablockhead and a sinner. Yet he 
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becomes the rector; and as he does not 
wish to reside, nor to do the work of an 
evangelist, he bargains with a curate to 
do the work for fifly or one handred 
pounds per annum, and retains the re- 
maining nine hundred pounds, thus ma- 
king a clear speculation of about $4,000 
a year.”’—Vol. II, pp. 265, 266. 
- . 

Dr. Durbin’s statements respect- 
ing the revenues of the establish- 
ment, and the manner in which they 
are distributed, deserve the particu- 
lar attention of those readers, if 
there are any, who have given credit 
to the representations put forth by 
Bishop Brownell’s counsellor at law. 
We are sorry to be under the ne- 
cessity of curtailing our quotations. 


“ The revenues of the church, and thei¥ 
distribution, are attracting much attention, 
yet it is remarkable that the truth can not 
be ascertained with respect to either of 
these points. Some estimates make the 
revenue about four millions sterling, others 
six, others eight, and the Westminster Re- 
view nine millions sterling, or about forty 
millions of dollars.”’ 

“The distribution of this vast ecclesi- 
astical revenue is becoming a subject of 
eager inquiry in England. Three classes 
of men are in the receipt of it: the pre- 
lates of the church, who do some service ; 
the sinecures and non-residents, who do 
none; and the resident rectors and the 
curates, who really do the work. With 
the exception of the curates, it is impossi- 
ble to ascertain what is the salary of any 
churchman. The returns to Parliament 
show the nett proceeds of each living; 
but then there are tithes, fees, and par- 
sonage houses and grounds, not taken in- 
to the account. The amount and nature 
of the ecclesiastical revenue, and the ap- 
propriation of it, are so mystified by those 
who are interested in them, that the mass 
of the people can not clearly comprehend 
the matter. It is agreed that much of it 
is appropriated to persons who render no 
service at all, or such service as is of no 
worth to the people. It is also agreed 
that the revenue is most unequally distri- 
buted ; some prelates receiving as much 
as £25,000 to £30,000 ($140,000) annu- 
ally, while the average salaries of the 
resident clergy would not be more than 
£400, and the average of the curates’ 
quite under £100. Many of these ex- 
cellent and laborious men receive not 
more than £40 to £50 each annually, 
The clergy list for 1842 sets down the sal- 
aries of the principal bishops: 


Archbishop of Canterbury, £17,000 $75,000 
. York, 10,000 44,000 
Bishop of London, 11,700 51,948 
a Winchester, 10,500 46,620 
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“The remaining twenty-three bishops 
do not receive so much each; but gradu- 
ate downward to his lordship of Sodor 
and Man, who receives only £2000, and 
is denied a seat in the House of Lords. 

* But although these enormous sums 
are set down in the clergy list, there is 
no doubt but that the receipts are very 
much greater in each case. The dignita- 
ries of the church themselves do net hes- 
itate, in case of family quarrels, to abuse 
each other in regard to these revenues. 
The Bishop of London thus discourses in 
the House of Lords about the sinecures 
attached to St. Paul’s Cathedral: ‘ I pass 
the magnificent church which crowns the 
metropolis, and is consecrated to the no- 
blest of objects, the glory of God, and lL 
ask myself in what degree it answers its 
object. I see there a dean and three res- 
identiaries, with incomes amounting in 
the aggregate to between ten and twelve 
thousand pounds a year; I see, too, con- 
nected with the cathedral, twenty-nine 
clergymen, whose offices are all but sin- 
ecures, with an annual income of twelve 
thousand pounds, and net to be very 
much larger after a lapse of a few years. 
I proceed a mile or two to the east and 
northeast, and find myself in the midst of 
an immense population, in the most 
wretched destitution and neglect; arti- 
sans, mechanics, laborers, beggars,thieves, 
to the number of three hundred thousand.’ 

“ The Rev. Sidney Smith, the wittiest 
of whigs, happens to be a canon of St. 
Paul's, and thus turns upon his lordship: 

“« This stroll in the metropolis is ex- 
tremely well contrived for your lordship's 
speech ; but suppose, my dear lord, that 
instead of going east and northeast, you 
had turned about, crossed London Bridge, 
and resolving to make your walk as im- 
partial as possible, had proceeded in a 
southwest direction, you would soon, in 
that case, have perceived a vast palace, 
containing not a dean, three residentiaries, 
and twenty-nine clergymen, but one at- 
tenuated prelate, with an income, en- 
joyed by himself alone, amounting to 
£30,000 per annum, twice as great as that 
of all these confiscated clergymen put to- 
gether; not one penny of it given up by 
act of Parliament during his life to that 
spiritual destitution he so deeply deplores, 
and £15,000 per annum secured to his 
successor; though all the duties of the 
office might be most effectually performed 
for one third of the salary.’ 

“The same excess in receipts of the 
prelates will appear from the following 
passage from the Examiner for June 26, 
1840: ‘Remarkable it is that, notwith- 
standing all the charities of the bishops, 
they die richer than any other class of 
men. By the probates at Doctors’ Com- 


mons, it appeared in 1828 that the perso- 
nal property of twenty-four bishops who 
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had died within the preceding twenty 
years amounted to the enormous sum of 
£1 649,000, an average of nearly £70,009 
for each bishop. This was the sworn 
value of the personal property only, and 
some of the bishops are known to have 
had very large possessions in real proper. 
ty. Now we will venture to assert that 
in no other profession will it be found that 
so large an average of wealth has been 
left by the heads; take the twenty-four 
last generals, the twenty-four last admi- 
rals, the twenty-four last judges, nay, the 
twenty-four last merchants, and their per. 
sonal property will not equal that of the 
bishops, nor approach it. So that, after 
all, the charities of the holy men do not 
hurt them; and if they live poorer than 
other men, yet some how or other they 
die richer.’ 

“ A church with such revenues, so ad- 
ministered, can offer but little security for 
the morality, not to say the piety of the 
clergy. Besides, her connection with the 
government taints her with — vie 
ces; while the great inequality of her 
clergy establishes an aristocracy within 
the kingdom of Christ; a kingdom in 
which our Lord said, that he who wonld 
be greatest, must be servant of all.” —Vol. 
Il, pp. 266—270. 


The visits of American clergy- 
men to Europe are desirable or oth- 
erwise, according to the views and 
purposes with which the traveler 
goes abroad. If he goes, as many 
go, with no other views or intentions 
than those of a mere tourist—if he 
goes simply to indulge himself in 
the luxury of seeing sights—he will 
not only do no good, but he will 
also get no good; he will come 
home in no way better qualified for 
the work to which he is devoted. 
But if he goes as a minister of the 
gospel, mindful of his character 
and relations—if he goes resolved 
to lose no opportunity of doing 
good—if he goes to hold Christian 
communion with those in other lands 
who love the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and by personal observation to make 
himself acquainted with the state 
and prospects of the churches of 
Christ,—then he will do good to 
others, his own mind and heart will 
be enlarged, and he will come home 
better qualified for usefulness in his 
native land. 
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TEXAS." 


We shall discuss, on the present 
occasion, but one point of this im- 
portant subject. We shall inquire 
into the ground upon which the gov- 
ernment has negotiated for the incor- 

ation of Texas with this nation. 
Phat ground is the real one. The 

vernment has been under the con- 
trol of Southern statesmen, who have 
foreseen and have plainly declared 
that the agricultural and commercial 
interests of the Southern states will 
be injured by the annexation. We 
may be certain, therefore, that the 
consideration which has outweighed 
these foreseen evils, is not only the 
paramount consideration, but is one, 
in their estimation, of great import- 
ance. The interest which the gov- 
ernment has sought to promote at 
such an expense, is the one which is 
to bring Texas into the Union. We 
do not ask, then, what ground might 
be taken, nor what ground individu- 
als have taken, but the ground which 
the government has taken upon this 
subject. Nor shall we discuss the 
less important considerations, but the 
one which it has placed foremost be- 
yond all others. Nor shall we catch at 
mere rumors to settle this point. We 
ask the attention of our readers to the 
grave state papers which have become 
aportion of the history of the country. 

What, then, is that interest, which 
the government has set forth in its 
state papers as the great and leading 
one to be promoted by the annexa- 
tion? We answer, Slavery. Slavery, 
in some of its manifold relations, 
meets us in almost every paragraph 
of these documents. But we desire 
anearer view. What is the particu- 
lar interest of slavery which is to be 
advanced,—what the particular as- 
pect which the government has looked 
atin this transaction? What is the 
precise object which it has had in 
view in this movement in behalf of 
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slavery? The public documents fur- 
nish a reply. 

"t is not, then, to increase the value 
of slave plantations. It seems to be 
taken for granted, that it will seri- 
ously depreciate it. To show the 
extent of this anticipated deprecia- 
tion, we may refer to the declaration 
of Senator Walker, that so far from 
having any pecuniary interest in the 
annexation, his friends have calcula- 
ted that he will lose fifty thousand 
dollars by it in the diminution of the 
value of his estates. It is not, then, 
to open a new market for the produc- 
tions of the slave region. ‘Texas, on 
the contrary, might supply the world 
with cotton and sugar, and her an- 
nexation will raise up, as Mr. Upshur 
says, (letter of Sept. 22d, 1843, to 
Mr. Murphy,) “ a powerful competi- 
tor.” If it benefit in a pecuniary re- 
spect any part of the country, it is 
that part only which excites the con- 
stant vigilance of Southern politi- 
cians for its opposition to slavery. It 
is not, then, to extend and stimulate 
the slave-trade of the United States. 
For, though that may and undoubt- 
edly will be the effect, still that is not 
the object for which the government 
has been preparing the way for an- 
nexation. Nor is it to facilitate the 
success of the principles of free trade. 
For, if it have any effect upon that 
subject, it will be, as the government 
argues, to bring a country under the 
Tariff laws, which, as an independent 
nation, with free trade, would destroy 
the Tariff. ‘Thus, it will uphold the 
very system which is regarded as so 
hostile to slaveholding interests. It 
is none of these. On the contrary, 
the slave interest will be injured in 
these important respects,—respects 
so important, that for a single one of 
them, it has been ready to destroy the 
integrity of the Union. If, then, an- 
nexation diminishes the value of slave 
plantations; if it brings a powerful 
competitor into the market for all the 
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roductions of the southern regions ; 
if the stimulation of the slave-trade 
is 4 motive it scorns to use; if itisa 
barrier to prevent the overthrow of the 
tariff; if it thus injuresso many South- 
ern interests, what is the grand inter- 
est of slavery, which the government 
has undertaken, with such warm af- 
fection and energy, to foster and pro- 
mote? What is that object, to gain 
which, the government runs the fear- 
ful risk of war, and the still more 
fearful one of alienating from itself 
the attachment of a large portion of 
its citizens? What is that object 
which slavery has in view, when she 
is so ready to sacrifice her other in- 
terests? What is the overwhelming 
necessity, which has compelled the 
government to force the subject upon 
the attention of a foreign nation, 
which hates slavery, there to be look- 
ed at with new abhorrence, and to be 
commented upon with renewed in- 
dignation by the wisest statesmen, 
the profoundest scholars, the most 
learned and pious clergy, the lights 
of the world, who, disagreeing upon 
many things, are all harmonious here, 
and above all, to be talked over by a 
whole people, who have a deep, ever- 
living feeling towards slavery, and 
that feeling, hatred against it? What, 
we say, is that overwhelming neces- 
sity which has compelled the govern- 
ment to thrust this dangerous and ex- 
citable subject upon the arena of pol- 
itics at home, to be discussed at ten 
thousand public meetings, and by ten 
thousand inflamed orators, and to be 
borne by every newspaper that issues 
from the press, to every inhabitant of 
the land? What, we ask again, is 
that overwhelming necessity which 
has compelled the government to in- 
troduce this solemn and awful sub- 
ject into the house of God and the 
meeting of prayer, to be judged by 
the principles of the Bible, and to be 
carried in petitions for its abolition to 
the throne of the Almighty ? 

It is the necessity of preventing a 
few thousand slaves in Texas from 
being made free. It is to provide 
with wicked forethought against the 
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possibility of that region filling up 
with freemen. There, is a country 
embracing one hundred and sixty 
thousand square miles,—we refer on. 
ly to Texas proper,—big enough to 
make five states as large as South 
Carolina, all adapted to the growth 
of Southern products, and all of the 
greatest fertility. ‘There, possibly, — 
a bare possibility, however, hardly 
more than the delusion of hope,—may 
be established an independent repub- 
lic, without slavery, in a climate and 
upon soils heretofore consecrated to 
slave labor. But the vision of are 
public upon our southwestern border, 
untarnished by slavery, fills our gov. 
ernment with horror and alarm. To 
prevent the possibility of such a gle 
rious sight, as we must call it, all the 
resources of diplomatic skill and the 
whole influence of the government 
are put in requisition. Rather than 
have slavery abolished in Texas, er- 
ery other slave interest is to be dam 
aged, and slavery itself to be searched 
with indignant scrutiny by the civil 
zed and Christian world. 

As a nation, we have endured the 
burden of slavery upon onr com 
science, because we have regarded it 
as a calamity fastened upon us before 
we became an independent people. 
We have always supposed that our 
government has viewed it as a mighty 
evil, to be endured only because it 
could not be thrown off. We have 
always so claimed it among ourselves 
and before the world. But what are 
we now doing? At the prospect of 
another republic, which has started 
with the same burden, casting it off, 
when light, before it has grown 80 
mighty as to overpower every other in- 
terest, the government hastens, with 
alarmed speed, to bind it upon her 
forever. ‘The free states have always 
sympathized with southern statesmen 
when they have groaned under this 
evil, and professed their willingness to 
get rid of it, if it could be done ; bat 
now we find these very statesmen, 
having the control of government in 
their own hands, when they fear @ 
neighboring republic will overthrow 
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it, using all the power of this great 
country to make the curse of slavery 
there perpetual. 

But, our object is to show the 
ground upon which the government 
has acted, not to comment upon it, if 
we can help it. We come then to 
the documents. ‘The earliest state- 

r, and the one which opens the 
whole subject, is a letter from Mr. 
Upshur to Mr. Murphy, dated Aug. 
§ 1843. We quote the first para- 
graph. 

DerartTMENT or Strate, 
Washington, Aug. 8, 1843. 

Sir: A private letter from a citizen 
of Maryland, then in London, con- 
tains the following passage : 

“| learn, from a source entitled to 
the fullest confidence, that there is 
now here a Mr. Andrews, deputed by 
the abolitionists of ‘Texas to nego- 
tate with the British government. 
That he has seen Lord Aberdeen, 
ad submitted his project for the ab- 
dition of slavery in Texas, which is, 
that there shall be organized a com- 
pany in England, who shall advance 
asum sufficient to pay for the slaves 
tow in Texas, and receive in pay- 
nent Texas lands ; that the sum thus 
advanced shall be paid over as an in- 
demnity for the abolition of slavery ; 
md Lam authorized by the Texan 
minister to say to you, that Lord Ab- 
edeen has agreed that the British 
government will guarantee the pay- 
ment of the interest on this loan, up- 
w condition that the Texan govern- 
went will abolish slavery.” 

We pause here a moment. What 
ought to have been the feelings of an 
American statesman, acting for en- 
lightened freemen, and in the genu- 
ine spirit of American liberty, when 
be beheld the prospect that a system 
iflabor, which is our shame and may 
beour ruin, might be eradicated from 
that young republic before it was 

ned forever upon its vitals? 
What but gratitude to God, that in 
lis unexpected providence He was 
iresting at the outset this mighty 
wi? And, if a proper regard for 
ihe interests of his own country should 
ead him to examine with care the re- 
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lations which the government of Great 
Britain might sustain towards it, 
what more could be required of him 
than to see that England got no other 
advantage than what must result from 
the good-will felt towards her for her 
humanity ? 

But what were the feelings? Ter- 
ror and alarm. Says Mr. Upshur, 
“‘ A movement of this sort can not be 
contemplated by us in silence. Such 
an attempt upon any neighboring 
country would necessarily be viewed 
by this government with very deep 
concern.” Why not, rather, with 
earnest hope for the success of this 
new experiment in humanity ? Great 
Britain has paid hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds to Spain and Portu- 
gal, to obtain their codperation in the 
grand project of abolishing the slave- 
trade; and universal humanity has 
applauded the generous deed, and the 
whole church has thanked God for 
the example of Christian benevolence 
on so broad a scale. But England 
has found by experience that the 
slave-trade can only be abolished by 
the abolition of slavery itself. If now 
she is willing to look with approbation 
upon a loan made by her citizens to 
Texas to pay the masters for consent- 
ing to emancipation, ought not this 
governrient, as most assuredly all 
other governments would do, to re- 
joice in this new instance of human- 
ity in the conduct of nations? If 
there was to be any rivalry, ought it 
not to have been in contributing to so 
desirable a result? If there were to 
be any feats of diplomacy, ought 
they not to have been directed 
rather to the abolition of slavery by 
the promise of annexation? To 
have accomplished that, would con- 
fer immortal honor on a statesman, 
and its record, be the proudest page in 
our country’s history. But, Mr. Up- 
shur thought otherwise. “* Such an 
attempt upon any neighboring coun- 
try,’—the Secretary can not even 
use the proper expression, for an act 
of intended kindness is not usually 
called an attempt on any one—“would 
necessarily be viewed by this govern- 
ment with very deep concern; but 
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when it is made upon a nation whose 
territories join the slaveholding states 
of our Union, it awakens a still more 
solemn interest. It can not be per- 
mitted to succeed without the most 
strenuous efforts on our part to ar- 
rest a calamity so serious to every 
part of our country.” 

The government of this nation, 
speaking for the whole people, as it 
should do in its intercourse with for- 
eign nations, pronounces the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Texas a calamity 
to every part of our country. Texas, 
therefore, is to be annexed to this 
country to prevent a serious calamity 
to every part of it. And that calam- 
ity is, that Texas may do what the 
wisest and purest philanthropists of 
the age labored so long to achieve, 
and what, now that it is achieved, is 
regarded by the whole civilized and 
Christian world as an everlasting 
monument to the humanity of the 
nineteenth century. That calamity 
is, that Texas may do what the free 
states of this Union, as soon as our 
own independence was established, 
hastened to do, as their duty and hon- 
or, and what there are no sacrifices, 
we are persuaded, they would not 
now make, to aid the other states in 
doing. That calamity is, that Texas 
may do what in the extermination of 
slavery from the world, is looked tor- 
ward to by the whole church of 
Christ, as the great triumph of Chris- 
tianity. That calamity is, that Tex- 
as may abolish slavery. We might 
perhaps prove that it would be no ca- 
Jatnity at all. We might perhaps say 
wih truth, there are some parts of 
the country which would not feel it 
to be a calamity. But that is not to 
our present purpose. Our govern- 
ment has declared in its own state 
papers, that the abolition of slavery 
in Texas must be met by the most 
strenuous efforts on our part. ‘These 
strenuous efforts to arrest this serious 
calamity to every part of our country, 
have been made. The result is, the 
treaty of annexation. Annexation, 
therefore, is placed by our govern- 
ment entirely on the ground that the 
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abolition of slavery in Texas may be 
prevented by joining it to our ow 
country, where it is supposed slavery 
will be perpetual. 

Our government has done not q 
little for the perpetuation of slavery, 
Feeble as slavery was at the time 
when its interests were incorporated 
into the federal constitution and 
ready to perish, as was hoped bya 
large portion of the country, under 
the influence of the sentiments of 
liberty inspired by the discussion of 
human rights and the triumph of the 
Revolution, it has notwithstanding 
strengthened with our strength and 
grown with our growth. It has pit. 
taken of the impulse which the en- 
ergy of freemen has given to every 
thing else. The government, too, 
has done much to broaden its foun 
dations and to enlarge its superstrue- 
ture. But all this has been to main 
tain what was already firmly estab 
lished. The government now under 
takes a new enterprise, an enterprise 
to excite the abhorrence of the world, 
It is no less than to establish slavery 
anew in a country virtually free. We 
repeat it, that the government has at 
tempted to establish slavery ina 
country virtually free. For it annex 
es Texas to prevent its becominga 
free country. It acts upon the sup 
position that it will become so, unless 
joined to our slavery-protecting Un- 
ion. Mr. Upshur gives it as hisopin- 
ion so late as the I6th of last Janu 
ary, (letter to Mr. Murphy, Jan. 16, 
1844,) “that if Texas should not be 
attached to the United States, she 
can not maintain that institution ten 
years and probably not half that 
time.” Thus our citizens first intro 
duced slaves into Texas in violation 
of the laws of Mexico, and, now that 
again it is likely to become a free 
country, our government steps in, and 
fixes slavery upon its soil for ever. 
This is a new measure. We may 


not be able to abolish slavery among 
ourselves, but shall we fasten thecurse 
upon others 7, We may feel our efforts 
paralyzed in the alleviation of the 
evi! in our own country, by the great 
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ness of the difficulty, but shall we 

unge another country into these 
jificulties?’ Have we not reproach 
enough to bear already, and shall we 
take away the defense we have, that 
we did not establish slavery in this 
country, by establishing it ourselves 
in another ? 

We thus see that our government 
has adopted a principle of action 
on this subject. Its fears of aboli- 
tion in ‘Texas may have been un- 
founded or otherwise. The opinion 
of the Secretary just quoted may be 
extravagant. ‘That is not the point. 
The government supposed slavery 
might be abolished there; it acted 
on the supposition that it would be, 
and laid down a principle of action 
applicable in all such cases. It de- 
cares that slavery shall not be abol- 
ished in ‘Texas. 

But it may be said, that the gov- 
ernment has not objected to the abo- 
lition of slavery in ‘Texas, but to its 
being done through the influence of 
Great Britain; that is to say, rather 
than let Great Britain be the instru- 
ment in abolishing slavery in Texas, 
we will interfere and make it perpet- 
val. But it may be said that it is not 
against her being the mere instru- 
ment, but because she will gain an 
influence adverse to our interests; 
but have we no way of preventing 
this but by fastening slavery upon 
Texas? But it may be said even 
that is not the reason, but it is be- 
cause she will get a position there by 
which she may exert an influence 
for the promotion of the abolition of 
slavery in this country. Very well. 
That only makes the case worse. 
For according to this, Texas is to be 
annexed to this country, not only to 
prevent the abolitionism of slavery 
there, but to counteract the remote 
probability of an influence tending to 
to its abolition among ourselves. 

And this is the ground which the 
government actually takes. ‘Texas 
is to be annexed to the Union to pre- 
vent the abolition of slavery. But 
We are not to suppose that the gov- 
ernment is actuated by pure malice 
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towards the African race. It does 
not seek to perpetuate slavery for the 
mere gratification of inflicting suffer- 
ing. It has objects of interest in 
doing it. These are two, as set forth 
in the public documents; it would 
prevent the abolition of slavery in 
Texas, first, because its abolition 
would be the first step in the aboli- 
tion of slavery on the American con- 
tinent and islands; and secondly, 
because, if it should not have that ef- 
fect, a free republic on our south- 
western border would be fatal to the 
peace and tranquillity of the slave- 
holding States. 

We proceed to the proof. We 
still quote from Mr. Upshur’s letter to 
Mr. Murphy : 


“ Ifsuch an attempt were confined tothe 
‘ abolitionists of Texas,’ it would scarcely 
merit grave consideration. Their num- 
bers, it is believed, are very small; and 
the state of public opinion is by no means 
favorable to the success of their enter- 
prise. Butif it be a fuet that it has en- 
gaged the attention of Lord Aberdeen, 
and that he has pledged the codperation 
of the English government to a certain 
extent, it possesses an importance which 
demands our serious attention. It can 
not be supposed that England means to 
limit her designs to the emancipation of a 
few thousand slaves. She would have 
ulterior objects far more important to her 
and far more interesting to us. 

“We might probably consider this as 
part of a general plan by which Eng- 
land would seek to abolish domestic 
slavery throughout the entire continent 
and islands of America, in order to find 
or create new markets for the products of 
her home industry, and at the same time 
to destroy all competition with the indus- 
try of her colonies. In the great staples 
of sugar and cotton, her colonies of the 
East and West Indies are unable to com- 
pete with the slave labor of the United 
States, Texas and Brazil. Experience 
has shown that those articles can not be 
produced to any considerable extent on 
the continent of America by the labor of 
white men; and of course, if slavery can 
be abolished on that continent, the great 
rivals of her colonial industry will be re- 
moved. This fact affords an explanation, 
for which we should seek elsewhere in 
vain, of many of her most important 
measures. No other adequate motive can 
be found for her determined and perse- 
vering course in regard to domestic slave- 
ry in other countries. This view of the 
case should never be lost sight of in form- 
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ing our opinions of the object and proba- 
ble tendency of all her movements upon 
this point.” 


This paragraph contains two points, 
acharge against Great Britain of agen- 
eral plan to abolish slavery through- 
out the entire continent and islands 
of America, and an explanation of 
the motives for this vast project. The 
disclosure on the part of the govern- 
ment of the general policy of Eng- 
land against slavery, will not strike 
our readers as any novelty. We will, 
therefore, waive this part of the sub- 
ject for the present, the more espe- 
cially because Mr. Upshur has in 
another letter furnished the proof of 
the existence of this plot to abolish 
that institution. We acknowledge 
that every instance of extraordinary 
benevolence in the conduct of na- 
tions, demands the serious atten- 
tion of the governments of the world. 
And, we regard the settled policy of 
England in respect to the slave trade 
and slavery as the most extraordinary 
instance of an apparently disinter- 
ested and humane policy the world 
has ever beheld, aud most persons, 
we presume to say, have found it 
very difficult to account for it on the 
ground of the “ usual course of poli- 
cy among great nations.” Our gov- 
ernment, it is manifest, has been not 
a little perplexed by the question. 
“It is impossible,” says Mr. Upshur, 
(letter to Mr. Everett, Sept. 28, 1843,) 
“to suppose that England is actuated 
in this matter by a mere feeling of 
philanthrophy. We are forced to be- 
lieve she is acting upon motives more 
in the usual course of policy among 
great nations, yet equally worthy of 
her as a wise and powerful country.” 
The paragraph above quoted explains 
the policy of England towards slave- 
ry “according to the usual course of 
policy amons great nations.” It is 
this. Free labor in her colonies in 
the East and West Indies can not 
make as much cotton and sugar as 
slave labor in the United States, Tex- 
as and Brazil. Wherefore, England 
has formed the comprehensive de- 
sign of turning all the productive 
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slave labor of this continent into 


unproductive free labor. To state 
it in other words, England has freed 
$00,000 slaves in the West Indies 
and a large number in the East Indies, 
But she finds that she has thereby 
diminished the productiveness of 
her colonies, and she can no long. 
er compete with the great rivals of 
her colonial industry, the United 
States, Texas and Brazil. But ip. 
stead of retracing her steps and re 
ducing all these freemen to slavery 
again, she seeks the same end ing 
round about way by converting the 
two millions and a half of slaves ig 
this country, and the unnumbered 
thousands of South America, from 
industrious bondsmen into idle free 
men. “No other adequate motive 
can be found for her determined and 
persevering course in regard to do 
mestic slavery in other countries,” 
And “this is equally worthy of he 
as a wise and powerful country,” a 
if she was actuated by the motivesof 
mere philanthrophy. 

It is not within our design to argue 
against this explanation, but we wil 
take the liberty to draw from it a 
single inference. For, however a» 
surd it is—so absurd as only tobe 
equalled by the explanation of some 
French writer, that England abolish 
ed slavery in her colonies only be 
because free labor was more product 
ive than slave labor—the making of 
such an explanation shows either 
that our government can not com 
prehend and feel the claims of jus 
tice and humanity in the abolition of 
slavery, or that, comprehending and 
feeling them, it holds that they are 
outweighed by the claims of dollars 
and cents. It is not strange, in this 
view, that our government should 
seek to prevent the first step being 
taken in this gigantic scheme of abo 
lition, that is, of converting millions 
of industrious slave latorers into 0% 
productive drones for the purpose of 
diminishing the productive industry 
of the world. The only way it can 
devise of doing this is to annex Ter 
as to this country. 
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But as the abolition of slavery in 
Texas would not, it is probable, be 
followed for a long time, by abolition 
onthe other parts of the continent, 
the government has been forced to 
examine its immediate effects upon 
our slave system; and these it finds 
to be so disastrous as to make it sound 
policy to annex ‘Texas and perpetu- 
ate slavery there. ‘I’o show this we 

note again from Mr. Upshur’s letter 
to Mr. Murphy : 


“ But there is another view of this sub- 
ject still more important to us, and scarce- 
ty less important to Texas herself. The 
establishment, in the very midst of our 
slaveholding States, of an independent 
government, forbidding the existence of 
slavery, and by a people born, for the 
most part, among us, reared up in our 
habits, and speaking our language, could 
not fail to produce the most unhappy ef- 
fects upon both parties. If ‘Texas were 
in that condition, her territory would af- 
ford a ready refuge for the fugitive slaves 
of Louisiana and Arkansas, and would 
hold out to them an encouragement to 
tun away, which no municipal regula- 
tion of those States could possible coun- 
teract.”” 


The Secretary then proceeds to 
trace out the consequences of this. 
The argument is, that the existence 
of Texas as a free state, having abol- 
ished slavery, would be a lure to our 
slaves to leave their bondage and to 
become freemen. This self-emanci- 
pation would produce a state of things 
which would lead either to a war on 
the part of the government, or to a 
dissolution of the Union in the at- 
tempt of the slave States to avenge 
themselves. We reply, that the 
emancipation of slaves in Texas 
would either make them good labor- 
ers and useful citizens, and therefore 
place them in a better situation than 
in slavery, or it would not do it. If 
it should not do it—if freedom should 
increase insanity and idiocy among 
them to the fearful degree asserted 
by Mr. Senator Walker and the pres- 
ent honorable Secretary of State, 
or if it should diminish the products 
of industry as asserted by Mr. Up- 
shar, so that Texas could not com- 
pete with us—or if the free negro is 
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the idle, worthless creature southern 
politicians say he is, then the gov- 
ernment of Texas would be as ready 
to prevent the immigration of slaves 
as the slaveholders themselves. But 
if freedom should be a blessing to 
them—if they should under the free 
government of ‘Texas prove what has 
always been claimed, that negro free- 
men can cultivate a southern soil and 
become good and useful citizens, 
then we say that to go to war to pre- 
vent these slaves from enjoying this 
blessing would be an abomination in 
the sight of heaven and earth; and to 
join Texas to our country on the 
ground of preventing such a result 
would be only an aggravation of the 
enormous wickedness. 

But we will not examine this part 
of the correspondence further. The 
Secretary ends as he began. “ Few 
calamities could befall this country 
more to be deplored than the estab- 
lishment of a predominant British in- 
fluence and the abolition of domestic 
slavery in Texas.” We will only 
say, that the improbability of a pre- 
dominant British influence and the 
absurdity of the supposition that 
Texas would abolish slavery, do not 
affect the principle of action which 
the government advanced on the oc- 
casion. If the supposition had been 
a reality, it would have advanced the 
same. And that principle is to pre- 
vent the abolition of slavery in any 
neighboring country, and in the pres- 
ent case by annexing it to our own. 
It may be that the plan of annexa- 
tion was not matured as early as the 
Sth of August, when the letter was 
written. But the subject of annexa- 
tion had been too much agitated not 
to be present to the mind of the 
writer, and, besides, the same argu- 
ments were employed after the plan 
was settled. 

This letter was forwarded to Gal- 
veston, where it produced a “ whirl- 
wind of emotion,” as he says, “in the 
bosom” of W. S Murphy, Esq., our 
Secretary of Legation. We are not 
particularly acquainted with Texan 
whirlwinds. We suppose they are 








very much like other whirlwinds, 
overthrowing, uprooting and devas- 
tating. The present one seems to 
have spent its fury pretty nearly in 
the place of its origin and not to 
have done much damage even there. 
At any rate, it left the Secretary of 
Legation with sufficient strength to 
attend to his duties. He reports that 
one Andrews had set on foot in Lon- 
don the plan to abolish slavery in 
Texas. But we may infer there was 
no great prospect of its success, for 
it is added, that on his return to Tex- 
as, “the citizens drove him by force 
from the state, denying him the priv- 
ilege of return.” But no sooner does 
the government escape from one dan- 
ger than it falls into another. The 
danger now is, the negotiations be- 
tween Mexico and Texas, through 
the mediation of Great Britain; for, 
“the surrender of sovereignty by 
Texas to Mexico at once liberates all 
the slaves in Texas.” “Can the 
United States longer doubt what to 
do?” Of course not, join on Texas 
and perpetuate her slavery. ‘* Par- 
don me [ am warm on this subject.” 
But his warmth does not consume 
his cunning. He advises the Secre- 
tary of State “to say nothing of ab- 
olition”’—nothing “which can of- 
fend even our fanatical brethren at 
the north.” But Mr. Murphy may 
be dismissed. 

We will now turn our attention to 
the correspondence with Mr. Everett 
in London. The most important 
part of it consists in two communica- 
tions forwarded at the same time, the 
one a public despatch and the other 
a more confidential letter. Our pres- 
ent purpose it will be remembered, is 
not so much to argue against the 
ground taken by the government, as 
to show what it is. We will prove, 
then, that in the great question of 
the peaceable abolition of slavery, 
which is now before the nations of 
the earth, our government has placed 
this nation on the side of perpetual 
slavery. We have seen thus far that 
it has striven to prevent the abolition 
of slavery in ‘Texas, as hostile to the 
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peace of the slaveholding States, and 
as the first step in the universal 
emancipation of the slaves of the 
western hemisphere. We shall find 
in this correspondence the govern. 
ment, more especially defining its 
position, as the antagonist power to 
England in her efforts for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. England as the na. 
tion the most distinguished for wis. 
dom, active benevolence and free. 
dom of any in Europe, is at the head 
of the moral movement of nations 
against slavery; the United States, 
as the most powerful nation on this 
continent and the most interested in 
slavery, is placed by the government, 
as the leading power to resist this 
movement. 

We will now proceed to the proof, 
The correspondence is dated Sept. 
28, 1843. The public despatch sets 
out with an attempt to show “that 
there are many and strong reasons 
for believing that the abolition of do 
mestic slavery throughout the conti- 
nent and islands of America, is a 
leading object in the present policy of 
England.” It has generally been re- 
garded as a great feat of reasoning 
to prove by argument what every 
body admits to be true. The Secre- 
tary has shown himself skillful in 
these achievements. Lord Broug- 
ham’s remarks in the House of Lords 
on the 18th of August, on the sub- 
ject of Texas and Texan slavery, 
says Mr. Upshur, “ have attracted the 
President's attention.” Lord Broug- 
ham, it seems, had said that ‘Texas 
was acountry of the greatest capa- 
bilities—that she had a population 
not exceeding 100,000, free and 
slaves, white and colored, but thathe 
was grieved to learn that not less 
than one-fourth of the whole popula- 
tion or 25,000, were in a state of 
slavery—that she could obtain her 
slaves only from the American mark- 
et—that he was “‘ irresistibly anxious 
for the abolition of slavery in Texas, 
because, if it were abolished, not 
only would that country be cultivated 
by free and white labor, but it would 
puta stop to the habit of breeding 
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saves for the Texan market,* the 
consequence would be, that they 
would solve this great question in the 
history of the United States, for it 
must ultimately end in the abolition 
of slavery in America. Ile, there- 
fore, looked forward most anxiously 
to the abolition of slavery in Texas, 
as he was convinced that it would ul- 
timately end in the abolition of slave- 
ry throughout the whole of America. 
He knew that the Texans would do 
much, as regarded the abolition of 
slavery, if Mexico could be induced 
to recognize their independence. If, 
therefore, by our good offices, we 
could get the Mexican government to 
acknowledge the independence of 
Texas, he would suggest a hope that 
it might terminate in the abolition of 
slavery in Texas, and ultimately the 
whole of the southern States of 
America.” 

The object of Lord B. was to in- 
quire of Lord Aberdeen into the 
state of the negotiations on that point. 
Lord Aberdeen in reply stated that 
there was great difficulty in persua- 
ding Mexico to acknowledge the in- 
dependenee of Texas, that an ar- 
mistice had been established between 
the two powers, and he hoped that this 
would Jead to the absolute acknowl- 
edgement of the independence of 
Texas by Mexico. ‘‘’ The armistice 





*The object of Lord B. is to destroy 
the trade of slave-breeding in the upper 
northern States, and thus to overthrow 
slavery in them. Several of our states- 
men at the north have looked atthe same 
subject but from a different point of view. 
Lord B. proposes to destroy the market, 
and thus prevent the supply, but our 
Statesmen to stimulate the market and 
thus exhaust the supply! (See resolutions 
introduced into the Coctectians legisla- 
ture.) It is astonishing that any one can 
put forth such an argument. Can we 
wish for a more active slave market to 
drain off slaves from the upper slave states 
than what has existed for so long a time 
in Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana? 
And what is the result? While there 
has been @ reduction in Maryland and 
Delaware since 1790, of about 30,000, 
from 111,953 to 92,372—in Virginia there 
has been an increase of over 150,000, 
from 293,000 to 448,987. 
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was an important step toobtain; and 
he hardly need say that every effort 
on the part of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment would lead to that result which 
was contemplated by his noble friend.” 
Lord Brougham expressed his sat- 
isfaction. But here’s the rab—with 
what did he express his satisfaction ? 
Did “the result,” Lord Aberdeen 
spoke of, refer to the abolition in 
Texas, or did he anticipate the break- 
ing up of our slave market thereby, 
and the consequent abolition of slave- 
ry here—and was this what Lord 
Brougham was satisfied with? We 
will not pursue the Secretary through 
the subleties of argumentation, but 
will only state his conclusion. “ It 
does no violence to the rules of fair 
construction to understand his lan- 
guage as an avowal of designs, which, 
whether so intended or not, threaten 
very serious consequences to the 
United States.” 

The Secretary adds, “ The Presi- 
dent would be very reluctant to be- 
lieve’—Mr. Tyler, it is notorious, is 
slow in believing some things—“ that 
any design unfriendly to this country, 
or aiming at the institutions* of any 
of the states of our Union, enters in- 
to the policy of England. He can 
not, however, look with indifference 
upon such declarations as these, made 
by her leading statesmen, and with 
the full authority of her government. 
He attaches the more importance to 
these declarations, because they are 
perfectly consistent with information 
received from other sources, all tend- 
ing to the conclusion that the policy 
of England, in regard to the abolition 
of negro slavery, is not limited to 
Texas alone.” 

But the Secretary does not appear 
quite satisfied with the accuracy of 
his own conclusion. He therefore 
tells Mr. Everett— 


“The — of this government is to 
discover whether it is or is not the design 





* Institutions. Why the plural? Has 
the President ever charged hoe with aim- 
ing at more than one institution? Was 
it worthy of the President tu have recourse 
to this petty sophistry, the “ Fallacia c- 
cidentis” of the Logicians ?”’ 
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of England to procure the abolition of 
negro slavery in Texas; whether it is or 
is not contemplated in her policy to de- 
stroy or affect that institution as it exists 
in some of the states of our Union; what 
measures she has pursued and is pursuing 
for the accomplishment of those objects, 
or either of them. lL can not, of course, 
point out to you the channels through 
which this information may be best acqui- 
red. It is probable that much may be 
learned by free communication with the 
Texan charge d'affaires in London. As 
that country and the United States have 
a common interest in the questions invol- 
ved. there is every reason why their gov- 
ernments should understand each other. 
Much information may doubtless be ob- 
tained from private individuals and from 
the published proceedings of abolition so- 
cieties.”” 


It is to be regretted that the Sec- 
retary could not have pointed out the 
best channels of information, for dis- 
covering the policy of Great Britain 
on the subject of slavery. We have 
some reason to suspect that Mr. Eve- 
rett has missed them; at any rate, we 
are just where we were before the 
scrutiny commenced. But as if to 
anticipate the failure of the private 
sources, the Secretary, after directing 
our minister to interrogate individu- 
als, closet himself with the Texan 
embassador, and wade through the 
sea of anti-slavery documents in 
search of “confirmations strong as 
proof of Holy Writ,” orders him to 
forsake the “secondary channels,” 
and go to the fountain head, Lord 
Aberdeen himself. There are many 
extraordinary things in these docu- 
ments, but we give the palm to the 
above quoted paragraph. We intend- 
ed to italicize a few expressions, but 
found we should be obliged to mark 
the whole, and gave it up. We do 
not now know whether to regard it 
as a rich specimen of honest simpli- 
city, or a mock-heroic prelude to our 
entrance as a nation upon the field 
of combat in defense of slavery. 
We incline to think our government 
was honestly frightened, and thought 
Great Britain had some designs 
against the well being of slavery. 
But whether it be the one or the oth- 
er, it is as easy to see the position of 
our government, as if it had come 
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out boldly and said, We are opposed 
to the policy of England, by argu. 
ment to persuade the slaveholding 
nations to abolish slavery ; and we 
are determined to use the same means, 
the moral influence of our govern. 
ment, to persuade them not to abolish 
slavery, and, to prevent even the pos 
sibility of it in the case of Texas, 
will join it on to ourselves. 

We may be as fretful and uneasy 
as we please about it, but the provi. 
dence of God is most manifestly ma- 
king the abolition of slavery through. 
out the Christian world, the grand 
question of this age. It is the next, 
or one of the next great steps which 
the world is to take in civilization— 
the abolition of slavery and the ele 
vation of the negro race. ‘The ques 
tion has already passed from the con- 
trol of individuals and societies and 
parties, to influence the action of na- 
tions. God in his wise providence 
has brought the nations of the world 
to the choice, of acting for the aboli- 
tion of slavery or against it; and our 
government has chosen to support the 
cause of slavery. 

We have entered the field of argu- 
ment and influence. England un- 
dertakes to persuade Mexico to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Tex- 
as, with the design of procuring the 
abolition of slavery there. We enter 
the field of negotiation against her, 
and defeat her designs by a treaty to 
join Texas to ourselves. England 
tries to persuade Texas it would be 
best for her to abolish slavery ; we ar 
gue against it. England proclaims 
her policy to use all peaceful means 
for the abolition of slavery. We 
make our proclamation for the perpe- 
tuity of slavery. Now, this is fair on 
both sides. We have a right, as Mr. 
Upshur contends, to counteract her 
influence both in Mexico and Texas. 
Our government has a right to use 
all its influence to arrest in its first 
beginnings any movement towards 
the abolition of slavery. We do not 
deny that; what we say is, that our 
government has actually exercised 
this right—she has actually taken her 
position in favor of perpetual slavery 
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on this continent—she has chosen 
her place of defense in this great 
moral attack of the age upon slavery. 
We are called upon, therefore, to an- 
pex Texas to our country, not as so 
much territory, but to prevent the ab- 
glition of slavery in it—and not mere- 
ly to prevent it there, but to prevent 
itevery where else—to take our stand 
at the head of the host, if we do not 
rather constitute the whole body, and 
do moral battle for slavery. 

We said above that our government 
had entered the field of argument in 
favor of slavery. Accordingly, along 
with the public despatch, Mr. Upshar 
sends an argument in the form of a 
semi-official letter to Mr. Everett, up- 
on the evils which must result from 
the abolition of slavery in Texas, and, 
a a result of that, in the United 
States. We will give the substance 
of it. He endeavors to show, frst, 
that the negroes would be obliged to 
flee from the present slave states into 
the free, because their present owners 
could not be expected to endure their 

nce as freemen ; that these exiles 
would become either paupers or la- 
borers,—if paupers, they would be a 
great burden to the free states,—if 
laborers, they would excite the ill will 
of the white laborers, or if they were 
permitted a fair share of habor, it 
would degrade labor as unworthy of 
the white man, and it is not the poli- 
cy of these states or of England thus 
to degrade labor. Besides, they 
would soon demand social and politi- 
tal privileges, and this would lead to 
discord and angry contests destruc- 
te of the tranquillity and prosperity 
of the country. Their condition, 
therefore, would be sufficiently hard 
ifthey should migrate to the free 
Sates. But it is still worse to remain 
a home; for “the only alternative 
would be the extermination of the 
nee.” Whence, says Mr. Upshur, “So 
far then as the slaves themselves are 
concerned, their condition would be 
infinitely worse than it now is, while 
their influence as freemen upon our 
manners and social condition would 
tot fail to be in the highest degree 
unfavorable.” He then proceeds to 

Vol. I. 59 
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other evils. The second is, that all 
the liberated blacks being withdrawn 
or exterminated, the whole produc- 
tive industry of the south would be de- 
stroyed—fields untilled—houses de- 
cayed—--lands worthless—creditors 
unpaid—credit gone. This conclu- 
sion is so dreadful, we can not but 
suspect there is some mistake in the 
premises. Perhaps a wise legislation 
might contrive some method of keep- 
ing the liberated blacks as hired la- 
borers. But we are not arguing that 
point ; we only wish to show the ar- 
gument of our government—and we 
see if it proves any thing, it proves 
the perpetuity of slavery. The third 
evil is this. As the southern states 
would not be able to raise cotton, 
three-fourths of the exports would be 
cut off. This contraction of the ex- 
ports would curtail three-fourths of 
the imports. The diminution of the 
imports would to that extent diminish 
the revenue. ‘This state of the rev- 
enue would make direct taxation ne- 
cessary. But, direct taxes could not 
be very well adjusted, and besides 
the people would not be rich enough 
to pay them. Hence, the destruction 
of government. ‘These are alarming 
conclusions, and perhaps they could 
not be avoided if the original suppo- 
sition is correct—if all the blacks 
must leave or be exterminated, and 
no other laborers should take their 
place. We are not now upon that 
question ; it is enough that our gov- 
ernment proclaims the perpetuity of 
slavery as necessary to our existence. 
The fourth evil ts, as there would be 
no cotton grown, our manufactures 
would suffer, and along with them, 
canals, railroads, and all similar im- 
provements. Such are the evils of 
the abolition of slavery in the United 
States—and such, in part, the first 
exploit of our government on the field 
of argument in the cause of slavery. 

But this is not the whole of it. 
The Secretary proceeds to consider 
what would be the effects upon the 
United States of abolition in Texas. 
He pursues the same train of thought 
as in his letter to Mr. Murphy, which 
we have already examined. Free- 
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dom there would harass slavery here 
by draining off all the slaves—and that 
would lead towar. Besides, England 
having persuaded Texas to abolish 
slavery, would demand and obtain 
privileges for introducing her manu- 
factures at a lower duty than our own, 
and thus not only drive ours from that 
market, but through the ‘Texan fron- 
tier would flood our whole southwest- 
ern region with her goods, to the de- 
struction of our tariff. Besides all 
this, with slavery abolished in the 
United States and Texas, it could not 
be maintained in Cuba,—and Eng- 
land, the destroying angel, going 
about to increase her power by deeds 
of benevolence, would get that island. 

‘Thus our government argues in its 
support of slavery, that its abolition 
would be a curse to the blacks, and 
therefore we will have Texas to pre- 
vent the first step in it—and a curse 
to ourselves, and therefore we will 
enjoy the blessing forever. In addi- 
tion, we charge the British govern- 
ment with foreseeing all these evils, 
and laboring to bring about the abo- 
lition of slavery just to produce them, 
in order to promote her own commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests. 
“* It is impossible to suppose that Eng- 
land is actuated in this matter by a 
mere feeling of philanthropy.” 

We have thus examined the des- 
patches which were forwarded to 
‘Texas and England, on the reception 
of the secret information from the 
gentleman of Maryland. ‘That in- 
formation was, that a plan had been 
formed in London and favored by the 
British government, to abolish slavery 
in Texas. We have seen that the 
secret was communicated in full to 
Mr. Murphy. It is a little remarka- 
ble that not a word is said of it in the 
despatch or confidential letter to Mr. 
Everett, but his attention is called to 
the remarks of Lord Brougham and 
Lord Aberdeen in the House of Lords. 
There were perhaps reasons of state. 
Possibly Lord Brougham and Lord 
Aberdeen were suspected of being 
in the plot. 

We have seen what disastrous ef- 
fects were produced on Mr. Murphy 
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by the communication from our gov. 


ernment. The correspondence with 
England does not appear to have rais. 
ed those aerial commotions in Lop. 
don which had been experienced jy 
Galveston. Whether Mr. Everey 
made any use of the argument in de. 
fense of the perpetuity of slavery fur. 
nished by our government, we are not 
informed. Indeed, we are in doubt 
whether it was intended for the edif. 
cation of our minister or of the Brit. 
ish government. But Mr. E. pro 
ceeds immediately to obtain from 
Lord Aberdeen the categorical ap. 
swers asked by our government tothe 
questions it had proposed—“ Wheth. 
er it is or is not the design of Eng. 
land,” &c. Mr. Everett maintains 
his gravity on the occasion with ad. 
mirable effect. Lord Aberdeen is 
equally grave. Mr. Everett asks ior 
the most precise information. Lord 
Aberdeen is equally ready to grantit, 
and uses some of our own nicely cull- 
ed phrases on this “ delicate” subject, 
President Van Buren, in his letter on 
annexation, remarks that in its inter 
course with the Spanish government, 
our government had always made a 
lowance for a certain pomposity of 
phrase on her part. It has occurred 
to us several times that Lord Aber 
deen has accommodated himself in 
the same way toa certain delicacy of 
phraseology which we have adopted 
in speaking of slavery. But we give 
his reply. 


“ Lord Aberdeen said he was glad I had 
mentioned this subject, for it was one on 
which he intended himself to make some 
observations. His attention had been 
called to some suggestions in the Amer 
can papers in favor of the annexation of 
Texas to the Union, by way of counter 
acting the designs imputed to England; 
and he would say, that if this measure 
were undertaken on any such grounds, it 
would be wholly without provocation. 
England had acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of Texas, and had treated and 
would continue to treat her as an indepen 
dent power. ‘That England had long been 
pledged to encourage the abolition of the 
slave trade and of slavery, as far as her it- 
fluence extended, and in every propet 
way, but had no wish to interfere in the 
internal concerns of foreign governments. 
She gave her advice where she thought tt 
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would be acceptable, in favor of the abo- 
jition of slavery, but nothing more. In 
referenc: to Texas, the suggestion that 

land had made or intended to make 
the abolition of slavery the condition of 
my treaty arrangement with her, was 
wholly without foundation.” 


No language can be plainer. An 
explanation would only confuse the 
dearness of our conceptions. Our 
government has found that the infor- 
mation of the gentleman of Mary- 
jand amounted to nothing but what 
every body knew before, and that 
England stood in no other relation to 
Mexico and Texas, or to slavery, 
than what she had for a long time 
maintained. 

Our government is now distinctly 
informed where the government of 
Great Britain and the people of Eng- 
land stand on the question of the uni- 
versal abolition of slavery. It is on 
the side of emancipation, with the 
fixed determination to use all the in- 
fluence of its advice and persuasion 
to this end, and nothing but such in- 
fluence. Our government as delibe- 
rately takes its position on the side 
of the perpetuity of slavery. It de- 
termines to meet England on the field 
ofargument. Accordingly, Mr. Up- 
shur in his next letter to Mr. Murphy, 
which must have been written after 
hearing from Mr. Everett, (his des- 
paches being dated Nov. 3d and 
l6th, and this Jan. 16th, 1844, ) dwells 
a length and with much eloquence 
“upon the absolute necessity of an- 
bexation to the interests, and possibly 
the safety of both countries.” He 
io sends him his argument against 
the abolition of slavery in Texas, 
whiclithe had before sent to England. 
The object is, to guard against the 
influence of England in ‘Texas, and 
unong other things he says— 


“But this is not all. If Texas should 
fuse to come into our Union, measures 
will instantly be taken to fill her territory 
With emigrants from Europe. Extensive 
urangements for this are already made, 
tnd they will be carried into effect as soon 
& the decision of Texas shall be known. 
emigrants will bring with them 
European feelings and European opinions. 
igration from the United States will 
tease; at all events, the people of the 
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southern states will not run the hazard of 
subjecting their slave property to the con- 
trol of a population who are anxious to 
abolish slavery. Texas will soon cease 
to be an American state. Her population, 
her politics, and her manners, will stam 
her as European. This fact alone will 
destroy the sympathy which now exists 
between that country and this. 

* But the first measure of the new em- 
igrants, as soon as they shall have suffi- 
cient strength, will be to destroy that great 
domestic institution upon which so much 
of the prosperity of our southern country 
depends, ro this England will stimulate 
them, and she will also furnish the means 
of accomplishing it. I have commented 
upon this topic in the despatch to Mr. Ev- 
erett. I will only add, that if Texas 
should not be attached to the United 
States, she can not maintain that institu- 
tion ten years, and probably not half that 
time. 


Here it is., Texas must be joined to 
us because, left to herself, she can 
not maintain slavery ten years. He 
then depicts in a strain of powerful 
writing, the horrors which would re- 
sult from that occurrence. It is to 
be observed that this was written af- 
ter al! pretense of any special design 
on the part of England to abolish 
slavery in Texas was abandoned. 
Our government had nothing to fear 
from England but her moral influence 
as a government hostile to the exist- 
ence of slavery. But she still con- 
tinues to urge, and in this letter with 
earnest entreaty, the annexation on 
the ground of preventing the influ- 
ence of Great Britain from abolish- 
ing slavery there. Our government, 
therefore, brings its influence into the 
field against the influence of Great 
Britain on the question of the perpet- 
uation of slavery.* 





* As we here part with Mr. Upshur, we 
think it proper to say that his part of the 
correspondence is exiremely well written, 
and, if we admit the correctness of his 
opinions respecting slavery, well reason- 
ed. He has undoubtedly seen the real 
danger which threatens the slave system— 
the moral influence of the civilized and 
Christian world actively directed against 
it,—and has labored to arrest it. He has 
failed only because no power can resist 
that influence. Alas, how much talent, 
how much honorable fame has been sac- 
rificed on the altar of slavery ! 
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But we will make this still plainer. 
Lord Aberdeen, to prevent the possi- 
bility of mistake as to the views of 
the British government in relation to 
slavery, sends a despatch to Mr. 
Packenham for our government, 
which, for accuracy of expression 
and precision of statement, can not 
be surpassed. We have determined 
to present it to our readers and we 
ask for it an attentive perusal. 


“ Foreion Orrice, Dec. 26, 1843. 

“Sir:—As much agitation appears to 
have prevailed of late in the United 
States relative to the designs which Great 
Britain is supposed to entertain with re- 
gard to the Republic of Texas, Her Ma- 
jesty’s government deem it expedient to 
take measures for stopping at once the 
misrepresentations which have been cir- 
culated, and the errors into which the 
government of the United States seems 
to have fallen on the subject of the policy 
of Great Britain with respect to Pendl. 
That policy is clear and simple, and may 
be stated in a few words. 

“ Great Britain has recognized the inde- 
pendence of Texas, and, having done so, 
she is desirous of seeing that independ- 
ence finally and formally mtiidied and 
generally recognized, especially by Mex- 
ico. But this desire does not arise from 
any motive of ambition or of self-inter- 
est, at least, which attaches to the general 
extension of our commercial dealings with 
Other countries. 

** We are convinced that the recogni- 
tion of Texas by Mexico must conduce 
to the benefit of both these countries, 
and, as we take an interest in the well 
being of both, and in their steady advance 
in power and wealth, we have put our- 
selves forward in pressing the government 
of Mexico to acknowledge Texas as in- 
dependent. But in thus acting we have 
no occult design, either with reference to 
any peculiar interest which we might 
seek to establish in Mexico or in Texas, 
or even with reference to the slavery 
which now exists, and which we desire to 
see abolished in Texas. 

* With regard to the latter point, it must 
be and is well known both to the United 
States and to the whole world, that Great 
Britain desires, and is constantly exerting 
herself to procure, the general abolition 
of slavery throughout the werld. But 
the means which she has adopted, and 
will continue to adopt, for this humane 
and virtuous purpose, are open and un- 
disguised. She will do nothing secretly 
or underhand. She desires that her mo- 
tives may be generally understood, and 
her acts seen by all. 

“With regard to Texas, we avow 


that we wish to see slavery abolished 
there, as elsewhere, and we should j. 
joice if the recognition of that country by 
the Mexican government should be ao. 
companied by an engagement on the part 
of Texas to abolish slavery eventually 
and under proper conditions, throughout 
the Republic. But although we earnestly 
desire and feel it to be our duty to pro- 
mote such a consummation, we shall not 
interfere unduly, or with an improper as. 
sumption of authority, with either pany, 
in order to ensure the — of such a 
course. We shall counsel, but we shall 
not seek to compel, or unduly control, 
either party. So far as Great Britain js 
concerned, provided other states act with 
equal forbearance, those governments will 
be fully at liberty to make their own up. 
fettered arrangements with each other, 
both in regard to the abolition of slavery 
and to all other points. : 

“ Great Britain, moreover, does not de. 
sire to establish in Texas, whether par. 
tially dependent on Mexico or entirely 
independent, (which latter alternative we 
consider in every respect preferable) any 
dominant influence. She only desires jp 
share her influence equally with all other 
nations. Her objects are purely com. 
mercial, and she has no thought or inten. 
tion of seeking to act, directly or indi. 
rectly, in a political sense, on the United 
States through Texas. 

“The British government, as the Uni. 
ted States well know, have never sought 
in any way to stir up disaffection or ex 
citement of any kind in the slaveholding 
States of the American Union. Muchas 
we should wish to see those States placed 
on the firm and solid footing which we 
conscientiously believe is to be attained 
by general freedom alone, we have never 
in our treatment of them made any di 
ference between the slaveholding and fe 
States of the Union. All are, in o 
eyes, entitled, as component members of 
the Union, to equal political respect, & 
vor, and forbearance, on our part. To 
that wise and just policy we shail co: 
tinue to adhere; and the governments @ 
the slaveholding States may be assured 
that, although we shall not desist from 
those open and honest efforts which we 
have constantly made for procuring the 
abolition of slavery throughout the world, 
we shall neither openly nor secretly te 
sort to any measures which can tend to 
disturb their internal tranquillity, or there 
by to affect the prosperity of the Amet 
ean Union. 

“You will communicate this dispatet 
to the United States Secretary of State, 
aad if he should desire it, you will leave 
a copy of it with him. : 

lam, &c., ABERDEEN. | 
Right Hon. Ricuanp Packenuam, &. 
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If our government still continues 
to place the annexation on the ground 
of counteracting the designs of Great 
Britain to abolish slavery in Texas, 
it is to counteract “the desires’ — 
“the counsels” of Great Britain and 
nothing more. There is no secret 

—there is no management with 

exico to get her to acknowledge 
the independence of Texas on the 
condition of abolishing slavery— 
there is nothing but desires, advice, 
persuasion, argument. Our govern- 
ment is under no necessity to place 
the annexation on the ground of 
slavery at all. ‘Texas is a fine coun- 
try and the people wish to live under 
our government, and that might be a 
sufficient ground, if we should accede 
toit. But it does not do this. It 
takes the ground of counteracting 
the moral influence of Great Britain. 
Great Britain “desires and is con- 
stantly exerting herself to procure the 
general abolition of slavery through- 
out the world.” Our government 
desires the perpetual existence of 
slavery and is exerting itself to an- 
nex ‘T'exas to this country to accom- 
plish it. Great Britain wishes to see 
slavery abolished in Texas. Our 
government wishes to see it perpet- 
uated there. Great Britain counsels 
Texas to do away with slavery; we 
urge her to keep it. Great Britain 
brings her mighty moral power to 
bear in all proper and peaceful ways 
against slavery. Our government 
uses the irresistible energy of this 
people to maintain it. 

Mr. Calhoun in reply to Lord Ab- 
erdeen, says, that the President “ re- 
gards with deep concern the avowal, 
for the first time made to this gov- 
ernment, ‘that Great Britain desires 
and is constantly exerting herself to 
procure the general abolition of slave- 
ry throughout the world.’” But there 
isnot a philanthropist out of the re- 
gions of slavery, that does not re- 
joice at it. All civilized governments 

t our own, rejoice at it. The 
Whole church rejoices at it. And, 
we believe, that the Sovereign of the 
Universe, who holds the nations in 
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the hollow of his hands, looks down 
upon it from his throne of justice, 
and mercy and love, with approba- 
tion. 

We quote another paragraph : 


“Tt is with still deeper concern the 
President regards the avowal of Lord 
Aberdeen, of the desire of Great Britain 
to see slavery abolished in Texas; and, 
as he infers, is endeavoring, through her 
diplomacy, to accomplish it, by making 
the abolition of slavery one of the condi- 
tions on which Mexico should acknowl- 
edge her independence. It has confirmed 
his previous impressions as to the policy 
of Great Britain in reference to Texas, 
and made it his duty to examine with 
much care and solicitude what would be 
its effects on the prosperity and safety of 
the United States, should she succeed in 
her endeavors.” 


The result of that careful examina- 
tion was, that Texas might yield to 
the counsels of Great Britain, and 
abolish slavery, and that that “ would 
place in the power of Great Britain 
the most efficient means of affecting 
in the neighboring States of this 
Union what she avows to be her de- 
sire to do in all countries where 
slavery exists.” That is to say, 
Great Britain might thereby be bet- 
ter able to argue the question of 
slavery with the neighboring States 
and persuade them by her advice to 
abolish slavery. [or counsel, advice 
and argument, is all she avows a de- 
sire to use. And how does the gov- 
ernment answer the arguments and 
persuasions of England? We dare 
not use our own language lest we 
should not be believed. We quote 
again : 

* To hazard consequences which would 
be so dangerous to the prosperity and safe- 
ty of the Union, [that is, the danger of 
slaveholders being persuaded by the ad- 
vice and arguments of Great Britain to 
abolish slavery,) without resorting to the 
most effective measures to prevent them, 
would be, on the part of the Federal 
Government, an abandonment of the most 
solemn obligation imposed by the guar- 
antee which the States, in adopting the 
Constitution, entered into to protect each 
other against whatever might endanger 
their safety, whether from without or 
within. Acting in obedience to this ob- 
ligation, on which our federal system of 
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government rests, the President directs 
me to inform you that a treaty has been 
concluded between the United States and 
Texas, for the annexation of the latter to 
the former as a part of its territory.” 


Thus, not only has the govern- 
ment adopted it as a measure of pol- 
icy, to counteract the influence of 
England against slavery, but it re- 
gards it as a constitutional obligation. 
We are bound by the Constitution to 
annex Texas and every other neigh- 
boring country, where there is any 
danger that the arguments of Eng- 
land may avail to the overthrow of 
slavery. This, by their allegiance 
to the Constitution the people owe to 
the slaveholding States; and there 
will be nullification, we suppose, if it is 
not done, and the dissolution of the 
Union from those who say that the 
government has nothing to do with 
slavery—nothing to do with it but to 
make it perpetual here and everywhere 
else. 

Can there be anything beyond 
this?) We know not that our readers 
will agree with us, but we think Mr. 
Calhoun has even exceeded himself. 
He was not satisfied to counteract 
the “counsels” of Great Britain by 
the treaty, but he must meet argu- 
ment with argument. And such an 
an argument! According to which 
emancipation has not only made ne- 
groes deaf, dumb, blind, insane, idiot- 
ic and vicious, but it has made four 
insane negroes in a town of Maine 
out of one, and in some towns sev- 
eral out of none at all! and convert- 
ed the one hundred and thirty-three 
lunatics and idiots supported at the 
public expense in the State Hospital 
at Worcester, into so many colored 
ones !* 

But we must come to a close. 
We think we have shown beyond 
room for cavil that our government 
in the documents of this transaction, 
has placed this nation in the front 
rank of the supporters of perpetual 
slavery—that it has pledged us to 





* See Jarvis on Insanity among the col- 
ored population. Am. Jour. Med. Sci- 


ence, January, 1844, Philadelphia. 
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maintain the cause of servitude 
against the whole civilized and Chris. 
tian world, and that in the case of 
Texas, we are to annex it to this 
country, not as so much territory, 
but to anticipate and to provide 
against the danger that Texas might 
yield to the counsel of Great Britain 
and abolish slavery. 

It may be thought that the rejec. 
tion of the treaty is a rejection of the 
principles upon which it was negotia- 
ted ; and that the question now be. 
fore the people is to be placed on dif. 
ferent grounds. We can not sore 
gard it. The matter of fact is, that 
the government was under the con- 
trol of southern statesmen, who, in 
these documents, doubtless express 
the wishes, and sentiments, and prin- 
ciples of the great body of the south- 
ern people. These are just the same 
now as they were before the treaty 
was rejected, and if Texas comes into 
the Union, it will be brought in by 
that portion of the people who hold 
them. We go farther. Ifthe slave- 
holding States are fully determined 
that slavery shall be perpetuated for 
ever—if they are fixed upon this 
point that they and their descendants 
through all generations must have 
slaves or be ruined, then we say that 
Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. McDuffie, and 
other leading statesmen of the south, 
have adopted the only policy adapted 
to secure that end. The abolition 
of slavery is, as we have before said, 
the great moral question of the age. 
It is the grand question in civilization 
which is now before the world. It 
has, therefore, concentrated upon it- 
self, more talents, more piety, and 
hope, and benevolence, more ener- 
gy and zeal than, taking the world 
through, all other questions, and itis 
yearly becoming more and more en 
grossing. It would be idle for south- 
ern statesmen to blind their eyes to 
the fact, that the excitement among 
the people against slavery is not the 
sudden ebullition of enthusiasm, but 
the permanent feeling of wise and se 
ber minded men——that the movement 
against it is not the movement of a 
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few, soon to stop, but of the great 
body of all free and civilized com- 
munities—that, instead of diminish- 
ing, conscientious hostility to slavery 
js becoming fixed deeper and deeper 
inthe hearts of Uhristians through- 
out the church—that the current of 
the literature of the world is setting 
stronger and stronger against it, and 
that the governments of the earth 
have been found to take their stand 
against it. ‘They are not blind to 
this fact, and they know where the 
danger lies. They know that the 
danger is not that slavery will be 
overthrown by violence—not that it 
will be abolished by legislative enact- 
ments in Congress—not that it will 
be undermined by foreign intrigue, 
but it is, that the consciences of slave- 
holders themselves may be reached 
aud conquered ; it is, that they them- 
selves can not always resist the earn- 
est appeals of the Christian church 
and the convictions of the best por- 
tions of mankind formed after long 
deliberation, of the wrongfulness of 
slavery, and the public opinion of 
the world, manifested in literature, 
and in social and public life. 

Hence, with broad forecast the lead- 
ing statesmen and scholars of the 
south have for some time past striven 
tounite the southern people in the 
common sentiment that slavery is a 
real blessing, or at any rate can nev- 
er be abolished; and, when of late 
the opportuuity was most unexpect- 
edly placed within their reach, they 
eagerly seized upon it to bring the 
example and the whole authority of 
this nation on the side of the perpe- 
tuity of slavery, in order to meet and 
counteract the influence of other na- 
tions and the public opinion of the 
world. ‘This is what ‘Texas is want- 
ed for. Mr. Tyler may be influen- 
ced by a ridiculous ambition ; others 
may have still less worthy motives, 
but the really great statesmen of the 
south have taken a far wider view. 
They desire Texas for no personal 
motives—they do not desire it as so 
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much territory—they desire it, to de- 
stroy the possibility of abolishing 
slavery there—they desire it, above 
all, because they want the example 
and authority of the government on 
the side of perpetual slavery. It was 
no hasty and inconsiderate declara- 
tion of Mr. Calhoun, that the people 
of the United States are bound by 
the Constitution, not merely not to 
interfere with slavery for its over- 
throw, but to do for it what each 
State as an independent sovereignty 
would have done for its safety against 
damage from without or within. He 
would have the broad shield of the 
Constitution and of the nation cast 
around the system of slavery as a 
perpetual institution against the pub- 
lic opinion of the world. 

The question, then, is not changed 
by the rejection of the treaty. The 
ground exists now as before, and the 
same men are engaged in it. In- 
deed, we are not sure but that the 
rejection will be an advantage to 
them. For, having with wonderful 
skill and sagacity joined the ques- 
tion of the perpetuity of slavery with 
the ascendency of democratic prin- 
ciples, if they succeed, they will have 
committed not merely the govern- 
ment but the nation to the cause of 
perpetual slavery. This question, 
and this particular aspect of it, has 
been forced upon the country. The 
subject which both the great parties 
have agreed in keeping apart from 
the contests of politics, is now brought 
to the ballot-box. Let it be remem- 
bered, then, that the true question is, 
not whether Texas shall be united 
to us in spite of its slavery, but 
whether it shall be united to us on 
purpose to perpetuate slavery there 
and everywhere else. Let it be re- 
membered that the true question is, 
whether the people of this nation 
shall by a direct vote proclaim them- 
selves the supporters of perpetual 
slavery against the civilized and 
Christian world? 
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THE PHILADELPHIA RIOTS. 


Tue city and county of Philadel- 
phia have gained an unenviable dis- 
tinction of late years, as the theatre 
of popular tumults. In fact it would 
seem that if any great ecclesiastical 
strife, like that of the Presbyterians, 
or the Friends, is to agitate the com- 
munity, or any moral or political 
question, like that of Abolition, or 
Naturalization, is to excite rancor- 
ous discussions and lead to violence 
and bloodshed, the city of ‘ broth- 
erly love”’ is chosen as the scene of 
action, as a burlesque upon the 
name. ‘Though almost every city 
of the Union has been disgraced by 
riots, though even the sober capital 
of New England has in its environs 
the blackened ruins of a convent 
as a monument of the fury of a 
mob, Philadelphia is most conspicu- 
ous for scenes of disorder and out- 
rage. Who has not heard of the 
burning of Pennsylvania Hall ?—of 
the destruction of the dwellings and 
even the lives of the blacks, and 
the driving of many of their wives 
and children to the opposite Jersey 
shore, to remain for days in terror 
without food or shelter, to punish 
them for receiving the attention of 
certain white ladies and gentlemen 
whose tastes led them that way, or 
to teach them to discriminate be- 
tween the inside and outside of the 
walk ? Whohas not heard of the 
railroad riots, in which the track of 
the Philadelphia and Trenton rail- 
road was torn up by the inhabitants 
of the Kensington district, (through 
some misunderstanding with the 
company,) and the men employed 
to re-lay it were driven from their 
work with clubs and stones and even 
with fire arms? Who has not heard 
of the “strikes’’ among the weavers 
and other classes of laboring men, 
and of their riotous proceedings 
against the property and persons of 
their employers, or of those of their 


own class who refused to unite 
with them? Who has not heard of 
the weekly desecration of the Sab. 
bath by the collisions of rival fire 
companies, resulting often in blood. 
shed and death ? Who has not heard 
—but we will not continue the pain. 
ful enumeration. 

Of late, however, Philadelphia 
has outdone herself in scenes of 
popular violence ; and the Gth, 7th, 
and Sth of May, will hereafter be 
remembered as her trois jours, 
though of a different stamp from 
those of Paris. 

In offering a few reflections upon 
the events of those days it will be 
necessary for us to exhibit the more 
important of them in the form of a 
consecutive narrative. We shall 
first attempt to give our readersa 
definite idea of the locality of the 
these riots. It is difficult for one 
not familiar with the manner in 
which Philadeiphia is districted, to 
understand how a mob can so easily 
gain the ascendency there; and 
much gratuitous reproach is heaped 
upon the authorities of the city for 
not regulating that which in reality 
lies beyond their control. 

Philadelphia lies between the Del- 
aware and Schuylkill rivers, a few 
miles above their junction. These 
rivers, two miles apart, constitute its 
eastern and western boundaries. 
The streets parallel with the river, 
(i. e. running north and south,) are 
regularly numbered from each river 
to a street near the centre of the 
city called Broad street. These 
streets are intersected at right an- 
gles by others running east and west 
from river to river. That whichis 
commonly called Philadelphia ex- 
tends in its greatest length about four 
miles from north to south ; but the 
city proper extends only one mile in 
that direction. Adjacent to the city, 


and separated from it and from each 
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other only by imaginary lines, are 


several districts, most of which are 
incorporated and have their own mu- 
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nicipal authorities and regulations. 
This division will be made more in- 
telligible by the following plan: 

















The city proper covers only the 
space lying between Vine and South 
streets, and the two rivers; (about 
two square miles,) indicated by the 
letter C. It is inferior both in pop- 
ulation and territorial extent to the 
districts which surround it. Direct- 
lynorth of the city, and separated 
from it only by the imaginary bound- 
ary represented by the dotted line 
in the centre of Vine street, is the 
district of Northern Liberties, (N. 
L.) extending from Vine to Poplar 
streets, and from Sixth street to the 
Delaware. This district is com- 
pactly built and is under the juris- 
diction of its own Mayor and Alder- 
men. Adjacent to this district is 
that of Spring Garden, (S. G.) ex- 
tending from Vine to Poplar streets, 
and from Sixth street to the Schuyl- 
kill. The importance of this dis- 
trict and its entire independence, 
may be inferred from the fact that 
permission has been granted to its 
inhabitants by the legislature of the 
State, to construct a new dam across 
the Schuylkill and supply them- 
Vol. LU. 60 





selves with water, because the city 
councils have refused to furnish it 
to them at the same rate at which it 
is furnished to the residents of the 
city proper. Further north are the 
districts of Kensington, (K.) and 
Penn Township, (P. T.); south of 
the city are those of Southwark, 
Moyamensing and Passyunk, (S. M. 
and P.) 

The recent riots originated in the 
district of Kensington; more than 
a mile north of the city limits. The 
Mayor of the city, therefore, had 
no authority whatever to suppress 
them. He becomes a private citi- 
zen of Philadelphia County the mo- 
ment he crosses Vine street. Nor 
could the Mayor of the Northern 
Liberties exert his official power to 
quell the disturbance, for that power 
is limited by Poplar street. The 
Sheriff of the County, whose au- 
thority extends alike over the city 
and districts, and the Aldermen of 
Kensington, were alone empowered 
to disperse the mob. 

We believe that the plan of gov- 
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erning a compact community essen- 
tially one, by sections or districts, 
with no common centre or head, is 
peculiar to Philadelphia.* Though 
designed to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of government, it has proved 
to be a most unfortunate arrange- 
ment. No one district could con- 
veniently maintain at all times a 
sufficient number of police officers 
to preserve the peace, when the dis- 
orderly of all the adjacent districts 
should concentrate within its limits ; 
and in some of the smaller districts 
the turbulent portion of the popu- 
lace may hold the balance of po- 
litical power, and intimidate the of- 
ficers of justice by threatening to 
deprive them of their honors if they 
impose any restraints upon the 
“sovereign people.” Of course, 
the authorities of one district can 
not interfere in the concerns of an- 
other, unless called upon by the 
Sheriff as a part of the posse comi- 
talus. 

A worthy justice of the peace in 
the Massachusetts colony, stopping 
one night at a tavern in Rhode Isl- 
and, was so much annoyed by the 
frolics of some drunken sailors in 
the house, that he went in among 
them and commanded the King’s 
peace. Finding himself ridiculed 
and insulted, he was about to en- 
force the law, when “ mine host” 
took him aside and told him that 





* Something of this sort exists in Lon- 
don, where it has been a fruitful source of 
corruption, and in New Orleans. New 
Orleans is divided into three municipal- 
ities; but there is a natural ground for 
such a division in the distinctive charac- 
teristics and languages of different classes 
of its citizens. There are no natural 
boundaries to separate one part of Phila- 
delphia from another; to the eye it is all 
one city; its inhabitants have the same 
interests and pursuits, they are one body 
and ought to have one head. The repre- 
sentative of their interests in the State 
legislature or in Congress, onght not to be 
the representative of a ward or district, 
but of one great community, all whose 
representatives feel the pulsations of one 
heart. 
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however much of a dignitary he 
might be in Massachusetts, he was 
nothing but a common subject jg 
Rhode Island. Returning home with 
his head somewhat addled by this 
new discovery, he was called upon 
soon after to perform the marriage 
ceremony. Determined now to keep 
within his own jurisdiction, he pro. 
nounced the couple to be man and 
wife as long as they should remain 
within his district, but told them to 
look out for themselves if ever they 
should remove beyond it. We im. 
agine that public officers in Phila. 
delphia must often sympathise with 
the colonial justice in his perplexity, 

Yet this arrangement has been so 
long in existence that it is likely to 
be permanent. It opens too many 
avenues to office in the several dis. 
tricts to be voluntarily relinquished 
by them. We think, however, that 
experience has shown the necessity 
of a more consolidated government. 
Most of the disgraceful conflicts 
among the firemen of Philadelphia 
are chargeable upon a few rival fire 
companies in the districts, and not 
upon those of the city proper, though 
they have sometimes chosen the 
city as their battle ground. They 
generally come into collision in some 
quarter where the police force is 
not strong enough to overpower 
them, or if in danger of being ap- 
prehended in one section they take 
refuge in another. A disturber of 
the peace has only to run beyond a 
certain street to put himself out of 
the reach of his pursuers ; for though 
the constable or watchman beyond 
his own district might exercise the 
right belonging to every citizen to 
arrest an offender and detain him 
till the arrival of the proper officer, 
yet the process becomes in this way 
too inconvenient and complicated to 
be always attempted. Even the 


canine race seem to be aware of 
this distinction ; and the hunted vie- 
tim of city “dog laws” will make 
his way, as if by instinct, to some 
district in which his rights are more 
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respected ; though his escape brings 
down a fearful retaliation upon the 
head of the first luckless mastiff 
that enters the city limits. 

The recent riots, as we have said, 
began in Kensington, though they 
afierwards extended to the city prop- 
er. Concerning their origin, there 
can be but one opinion, especially 
since the grand jury, to whom the 
whole matter was referred, have 
made their presentment after an 
elaburate and impartial investigation. 
We have taken much pains to col- 
lect those Philadelphia newspapers 
which are the organs of all parties 
and of none; we have carefully 
compared the statements made on 
all sides, both during the exciting 
scenes of the riots, and in the cool- 
er moments of reflection; we have 
availed ourselves of the testimony 
of eye witnesses of the doings of 
the mob, and are prepared, we trust, 
tomake a candid and accurate state- 
ment of the whole case. 

The boldness and the degree of 
success with which Bishop Hughes 
and his coadjutors urged the expul- 
sion of the Bible from the public 
schools in New York, encouraged 
the Roman Catholics of Philadelphia 
tomake a similar attempt in that ci- 
ty. This led at first to a concession 
on the part of the Controllers of the 
Schools, to the effect that Roman 
Catholic children should not be re- 
quired to be present during the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, or should be 
allowed to read the version of their 
own church. But this arrangement 
did not put the question at rest. It 
was still agitated in various public 
assemblies, and, as in New York, 
was carried to the polls. A ‘ Na- 
tive American’ party was organized, 
Which, though in its infancy, carried 
several wards of the city and coun- 
ty in the spring elections of the pre- 
sent year. ‘The efforts to eject the 
Bible from the public schools, pro- 
ved abortive even in Kensington, 
Where the Roman Catholics exhibit- 
ed their greatest strength. Their 


. 
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bishop perceiving that the agitation 
of the subject was premature, at- 
tempted to allay popular excitement 
by publishing the following card: 


To the Controllers of the Public Schools for 
the City and County of Philadelphia : 
GenxtLemen:—In the month of No- 

vember, 1842, 1 had the honor to address 

you in regard to Catholics frequenting 
the public schools, whose consciences 
were aggrieved by being compelled to 
read the Protestant version of the Bible, 
and to join in religious exercises. Your 
board was pleased to adopt some resola- 
tions direcied to remedy their grievances, 
for which the Catholic community, as 

well as myself, feel justly grateful. I 

have, however, been assured that these 

resolutions bave not been put in execu- 
tion by several of the teachers, who have 
continued to require the reading of the 

Protestant version by Catholic children, 

who have otherwise interfered with 

their religious convictions. I venture then 
to respectfully request. that your board 
will be pleased to see that the resolutions 
be respected by the teachers and directors 

in ail the schools; at the same time I 

think proper to state, that Ido not object 

to the use of the Bible, provided Catholic 
children be allowed to use their own version, 

I have thought this statement necessary 

at the present crisis, to remove all mis- 

conception. The Catholic commpnity, 
whose sentiments I express, desire only 
that the conscientious convictions of the 
children and their parents be respected. 
Confiding in the justice of your board, I 
have the honor to be, 
Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
FRANCIS PATRICK, 
Bishop of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, March 12, 1844. 


The discussion of the ‘school 
question,’ however, as it is familiar- 
ly termed, was every where leading 
to the discussion of the more absorb- 
ing question respecting the naturali- 
zation of foreigners. ‘The wonder- 
ful success of the Native American 
party in New York, which came 
like a thunderbolt on the political 
world, inspired the infant party in 
Philadelphia with fresh confidence 
in their cause. A large and enthu- 
siastic meeting was held in that city, 
on the 15th of April, to rejoice over 
the result of the New York city elec- 
tion. The writer happened to be 
there at the time, and found the 
new party fast growing in popular 
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favor. Frequent meetings were held 
during the month of April in vari- 
ous parts of the city and districts, 
for the purpose of unfolding the prin- 
ciples and increasing the strength of 
this party. At length it was resol- 
ved to hold such a meeting in Ken- 
sington. ‘The third ward of this dis- 
trict is a strong quarter of the Irish 
catholic population, though they do 
not constitute by any means a ma- 
jority of the whele district. Ken- 
sington has long been infamous as 
the scene or the source of those out- 
rages which have disgraced the coun- 
ty of Philadelphia. 

The assembling of the Native 
American party in such a district, 
has been condemned by some as a 
measure designed to exasperate the 
Irish. But there is no proof of such 
a design. Although the Irish are 
numerous in the vicinity of the place 
selected for the meeting, they are 
neither the sole occupants of the dis- 
trict nor a majority of its inhabitants. 
And what if they were? Is any 
thing more common than for a po- 
liticat party to hold its meetings in 
the very heart of a district known 
to be opposed to it? And is not 
such a fact one of the finest exem- 
plifications of the spirit of our insti- 
tutions? Why should the Native 
American party avoid a district in- 
habited by Irishmen as if it was in- 
fected with the plague? Do Irish- 
men confine their repeal meetings, 
which are suspected by many of 
having some sinister political design, 
and which are far from commend- 
ing themselves even to many who 
most earnestly desire the indepen- 
dence of Ireland,—are they partic- 
ular to confine these meetings to 
such districts or neighborhoods as 
are known to sanction them? It is 
true that a meeting convened for a 
lawful object may be convened at 
such a time and in such circumstan- 
ces as to lead to a breach of the 
peace, and thus become itself an 
unlawful assembly. Judge Parsons 


in his charge to the grand jury, as- 
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serts that “‘ if Protestants should cop. 
vene their meeting in front of a Cath. 
olic church when the congregation 
were assembled for worship accord. 
ing to their belief, and indulge ina 
denunciation of Catholicism, they 
would be guilty of a riot, although 
the discussion at another time and 
place would be innocent. The oc. 
casion they embrace under such cir. 
cumstances, interferes with the rights 
of others, and their acts are calcula. 
ted to lead to a breach of the peace,” 
We admit that such a step might 
be a mere provocation, and therefore 
unjustifiable. Yet the principle in. 
volved in the illustration would have 
made Paul a rioter at Athens, Lys. 
tra and Philippi. But the Native 
American party, in the case before 
us, offered no such gratuitous insult 
to the Irish Catholics. They assem 
bled neither in front of their church. 
es nor of their dwellings, but upon 
a vacant lot adjoining one of the pub- 
lic schools; they assembled peace: 
fully, for the purpose of expounding 
their principles and of encouraging 
each other to sustain them. They 
were exercising one of the most 
common rights of American citi- 
zens,—a right as dear to naturalized 
as to native born citizens,—a right 
which they could not have supposed 
would be seriously questioned, and 
which, if questioned, they were 
bound to maintain. Yet in the ex 
ercise of this simple right they were 
molested, and even violently assail- 
ed. We can not find terms too 
strong to denounce such an outrage. 
The grand jury felt justly that it de 
manded severe animadversion from 
them. They say in view of it— 
“The disturbance of public meetings 
for political, moral or social purposes, a 
well as those of a religious character, cat 
not be too severely condemned. The 
right of all mankind to worship God ae- 
cording to the dictates of their own cot 
sciences, and that of peaceably assembling 
for the expression of their opinions upon 


public affairs, is of the highest importance 
and should be fully protected. It is a fact 


worthy of particular notice, that the most 
destructive riots at various periods 
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gome years past, have originated in an un- 
just and grossly unreasonable disposition 
to suppress these rights, justly deemed of 
the greatest magnitude by the founders of 
our liberties.”’ 


But let us look at particulars. The 
meeting referred to was held accord- 
ing to notice on a vacant lot at the 
corner of Second and Master sts., 
on the afternoon of Friday, May 3, 
1844. This meeting, as far as we 
can ascertain, was conducted with as 
much order and decorum as is usual 
in political meetings held in the open 
air. But it was soon interrupted by 
an assault from a large concourse of 
Jrish men and women, rushing simul- 
taneously toward the platform,which 
they speedily demolished, compel- 
ling the officers of the meeting, and 
in fact the whole body of native 
Americans, who were comparatively 
few, to flee under a shower of mis- 
siles, accompanied with shouts,oaths, 
hisses and groans. It is asserted 
that the assault was preconcerted by 
the Irish, and that they had openly 
threatened it. This is altogether 
probable, but we have no means of 
ascertaining that such was the fact. 
That the assault was made by the 
Irish, and that too without any other 
provocation than the discussion of 
the principles of the Native Ameri- 
can party in their neighborhood, is 
admitted by the Roman Catholics 
themselves. One of their leading 
organs makes the following state- 
meni - 

“The third ward, Kensington, where 
the disturbances commenced, is a strong 
Irish quarter of the city. Knowing this, 
the * Natives’ called a meeting there on 
Friday, the 3d inst. As might be expected, 
and as the originators of the meeting no 
doubt desired, there was a great excite- 
ment among the Irish population, and be- 
fore the close of the proceeding, there was 


& trifling collision, and it was said the 
platform was broken.” 


This outrage upon a peaceable 
assembly of American citizens of 
course produced much excitement, 
hot only among the Native American 
party, but among all native Ameri- 
cans throughout the city and county. 
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The excitement was increased, as is 
usual at such times, by the inflam- 
matory tone of the newspapers, 
which, in commenting on the oc- 
currence, expatiated largely upon 
the peculiar grossness of the out- 
rage, as committed against native 
Americans by foreigners or natural- 
ized citizens. Accordingly, on the 
Monday following, i. e., the 6th of 
May, the Native American party as- 
sembled in the same place in great 
numbers, for the avowed purpose of 
testing their right to meet even in 
the midst of the Irish without mo- 
lestation. A principle was now at 
stake, which they could not sacrifice 
without a struggle. There is no ev- 
idence that they carried weapons 
with them to the place of concourse ; 
they were without arms when they 
needed them. The meeting was or- 
ganized, as before, upon an open 
lot adjoining the public school-house. 
The American flag was raised over 
the platform, and welcomed by three 
hearty cheers. The proceedings of 
the former meeting were read, and 
two or three addresses delivered, 
without interruption. A sudden 
shower then dispersed the multitude, 
most of whom took refuge in the 
market-house in an adjoining street. 
Here the meeting was re-organized ; 
but scarcely had a speaker taken the 
stand, when a commotion occurred, 
from some unknown cause, in the 
outskirts of the assembly, followed 
by a scuffle among a few individuals, 
who were probably disconnected 
with the party. In this melée, clubs 
and stones were used, and a pistol 
was fired, at the report of which, 
the majority of the assembly dis- 
persed precipitately.* 





* The position of this market-house is 
represented in the plan. It is said that 
the disturbance in the market-house ori- 

inated between a Protestant Irishman 
and a Catholic ; and that the Protestant 
Irish, or Orangemen, were active partici- 
pators in the riots. This is altogether 
probable, as there have heretofore been 
violent collisions between the Protestant 


and Catholic Irishmen of Philadelphia. 
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But the Irish from the neighboring 
houses now rushed out to join in the 
fray. Many of them had firearms, 
which they discharged upon the as- 
sembly, wounding several of the Na- 
tive Americans, some of them mor- 
tally, and driving the whole party 
from the ground. The fugitives soon 
rallied, however, around the rem- 
nants of their flag, which the Irish 
had torn in shreds, and after a se- 
vere contest of an hour’s duration, 
drove their antagonists from the 
street into their houses, many of 
which they assailed with stones and 
other missiles, demolishing the doors, 
windows and furniture. At this 
juncture (about 7 P. M.) the sheriff 
appeared on the ground, and order 
was in some degree restored. La- 
ter in the evening the rioting was 
renewed, by an attempt to destroy a 
Roman Catholic seminary in the vi- 
cinity, but the crowd was dispersed 
by a volley of musketry from the 
Irish. ‘The well-loaded guns made 
fearful havoc ; among others, an un- 
offending by-stander was instantly 
killed. ‘The utmost confusion pre- 
vailed in the district through the 
night, though all demonstrations of 
violence ceased at 12 0’clock. Du- 
ring the night, and early the next 
day, several of the most conspicu- 
ous rioters, especially those Irish- 
men who were seen with fire-arms, 
were arrested and put under heavy 
bonds, or committed in default of 





The editor of the Daily Sun, having been 
accused of stirring up the passions of the 
mob on this occasion, has published the 
following vindication: “ As great stress 
has been laid upon the ‘violent and in- 
flammatory speech’ delivered by the edi- 
tor of this paper at the meeting in Ken- 
sington, we have concluded, at the ear- 
nest entreaty of many of our friends, to 
publish it entire ; and we teel assured that 
no individual can read it without acknow- 
ledying its trath. Our speech was as fol- 
lows: ‘ Fellow citizens,—We have reach- 
ed an important crisis!’ We had pro- 
ceeded thus far, and no farther, when the 
firing commenced.’ The sheriff had been 
requested to be present at this meetin 
with a force sufficient to protect it, an 
had refused. 
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bail. A reward of $1000 was of. 
fered by the Native Americans fo; 
the detection of the murderers, 

On the next day, Tuesday, at3 
P. M., an immense meeting of Na. 
tive Americans was held in Indepen. 
dence Square, in the city proper, a 
mile and a half from the scene of 
the outrages. Though the convo. 
king of so large an assembly in the 
state of excitement which then per. 
vaded the city and county may have 
been imprudent, the object of the 
meeting was proper and laudable, 
Resolutions were passed, insisting on 
the right of American citizens toas. 
semble for the peaceable discussion 
of their common interests, condemn- 
ing the recent outrageous interfer. 
ence with such a lawful assembly, 
and yet deprecating in the strongest 
terms any attempt to retaliate upon 
the aggressors. Addresses were 
made of a peaceable character, ex- 
horting the assembly to forbearance 
and to a due respect for the laws; 
but the bare thought of the events 
of the preceding day, and especially 
the attempt of one of the speakers to 
picture their horrors, stimulated the 
passions of the multitude beyond the 
control of reason. Accordingly, at 
the close of the meeting, a large 
proportion of those assembled, in- 
stead of dispersing quietly to their 
homes, resolved, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of several prominent 
members of the party, to go in pro 
cession to Kensington. ‘They march 
ed through the streets bearing aloft 
the tattered flag, and, by the side of 
it, a banner, with the inscription, i 
black letters, THis 1s THE FLAG 
WHICH WAS TRAMPLED UNDER FOOT 
BY THE Irish Papists. Nothing 
could exasperate the inflammable 
portion of American citizens more 
than the sight of their dishonored 
flag. 

A few who were in the proces 
sion, anticipating a renewal of the 
conflicts of the preceding day, had 
provided themselves with pistols and 
other weapons; but the majority 
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were unarmed. On reaching the 
battle-ground, (for such it may well 
be termed,) an attempt was made 
fo organize a meeting ; but before 
this could be done, a shot was fired 
from a house opposite the market, 
and a young man in the assembly 
was instantly killed. This served as 
a signal for continued volleys from 
most of the surrounding buildings ; 
for the Irish, having laid in stores of 
ammunition, were resolved to fight 
under cover of brick walls, without 
venturing again into the open street. 
This wholesale murder of their com- 
panions, without the least provoca- 
tion, raised the excitement of the 
Native Americans to the highest 
pitch. They were exposed to the 
cowardly, assassin-like fire of the 
Irish, with no means of defense. 
Several hastened from the scene of 
action to procure muskets, and at 
length some forty or fifty presented 
themselves in front of the market, 
thusarmed. They fought with des- 
peration for nearly an hour, till their 
ranks were thinned, by the maiming 
or death of several of their number. 
But how unequal was the contest ! 
The Irish were firing upon a com- 
pact company fully exposed in the 
street below them; the Americans 
were firing at individuals who were 
skulking behind chimneys and win- 
dow-frames, or shooting through 
loop-holes in the walls of their 
houses. At length the Native Amer- 
ieans succeeded in setting fire to one 
of the buildings from which shot had 
poured forth upon them. The flames 
spread with great rapidity. In a 
short time between twenty and thirty 
dwellings were on fire, together with 
the market-house, which took fire by 
tccident. The design was to burn 
those houses only from which guns 
had been fired by the Irish; but 
probably the innocent suffered with 
the guilty in the conflagration. Be- 
tween 8 and 9 o'clock, a detach- 
ment of military arrived upon the 
ground, under the command of Brig- 
adier General Cadwallader, who act- 


ed with great promptness and de- 
cision during these trying scenes. 
Field-pieces, loaded with grape and 
canister, were planted so as to sweep 
two of the most turbulent streets, 
and the mob were at once intimida- 
ted. The General, however, had 
not yet been ordered by the sheriff 
to use the dernier resort. Under 
the protection of the military, the 
firemen, who had hitherto been re- 
strained by the mob, succeeded in 
extinguishing the flames ; but it was 
not till midnight that the fire was 
wholly subdued, and the mob dis- 
persed. The Roman Catholic chur- 
ches, and the dwellings of the Cath- 
olic Irish in the vicinity, were guard- 
ed by the military during the night, 
and no further disturbance occurred. 
Thus ended the second scene in this 
bloody drama. Probably some of 
the Irish were consumed in their 
dwellings ; others were shot down 
in attempting to escape. Families 
were driven from their flaming hous- 
es, they knew not whither, exposed 
to the insults of a mob, whose fury 
had already made them mourners 
for a husband, a father, a brother,a 
son. The Native Americans felt 
that they had done enough. Re- 
venge herself stood appalled and 
sickened at her own dreadful work. 

Here the doings of the Native 
Americans as a party ended. They 
utterly disclaim any participation in 
the events that followed. They had 
resisted outrage at the expense of 
life, and made themselves possessors 
of the ground from which the Irish 
had thrice attempted to drive them. 

But the spirit of the mob had been 
let loose, and its thirst for destruc- 
tion was not yet appeased. Ac. 
cordingly quite early on the follow- 
ing day a gang of lawless despera- 
does, (such as are found in every 
community,) ripe for tumult and 
plunder, renewed the attacks of the 
preceding evening. ‘They searched 
the houses of the Irish; and wher- 
ever arms were found secreted, as 
was frequently the case, they either 
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demolished the building or set it on 
fire. The Irish offered little resist- 
ance; completely overawed, they 
fled in terror to save themselves and 
families. Signals were hung out 
from many houses indicating the al- 
legiance of the owners or occu- 
pants to the Native American party. 
The church of St. Michael with the 
priest’s residence adjoining it, and the 
Seminary called the nunnery, which 
had been attacked on Monday eve- 
ning, both in the vicinity of the first 
outbreak, were fired in open day, 
and entirely consumed. A detach- 
ment of militia were upon the ground, 
but either were not sufficiently alert 
to arrest the movements of the mob, 
or had no power to restrain them. 
Not having yet received orders to 
fire upon the rioters, they felt their 
own weakness, and were exposed to 
the contempt of a few worthless 
men and boys by whom all this mis- 
chief was perpetrated under their 
eyes. One while the mob cheered 
them, perhaps in derision; again, 
as some of the soldiers testify, they 
threw dung into their faces and 
challenged them to fire ; in one in- 
stance they boldly faced them in the 
street and opposed their progress. 
Late in the afternoon of this day 
the mob began to move towards the 
city proper. Anticipating this the 
Mayor of the city had issued a proc- 
lamation requiring “all good citi- 
zens to prepare themselves to patrol 
the streets, to resist all invasions of 
property, and to preserve the public 
peace.” It was soon apparent that 
the fury of the mob would be first 
directed against St. Augustine’s 
church, situated in Fourth below 
Vine street, just within the city lim- 
its.* This building was particularly 
exposed to an assault. It stood 
upon Fourth street directly opposite 
one of the smaller streets (New-st.) 
which intersects it at right angles. 
There was a large space, therefore, 








* Its locality is marked by across in the 
plan. 
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for a mob to occupy in front of the 
building ; on the northern side of jt 
was a grave yard; in the rear was 
another small street, (Crown, rup. 
ning parallel with Fourth,) facing 
which were the priest’s house and 
the schoolhouse connected with the 
church. The building was, there. 
fore, exposed on three sides, and re. 
quired a very large force to protect 
it. The Mayor made several ip. 
effectual attempts to disperse the 
mob; ineffectual because he dealt 
in harangues instead of bayonets 
and ball cartridges. He was him. 
self injured by a stone thrown by 
some one in the crowd ; and the po. 
lice officers were driven from their 
station. ‘Two or three boys were 
then lifted over the railing in front 
of the church, who broke the wia- 
dows, applied a match to the drape- 
ry, cut open the gas pipes, and ina 
moment the building was in flames. 
The firemen were prevented from 
making any effort to extinguish it, 
and it was consumed to the bare 
walls.* We have been assured by 
an eye witness, and have seen the 
same statement repeatedly made, 
that fifty resolute men could have 
prevented this outrage and dispersed 
the mob. The great majority of 
those assembled were drawn togeth- 
er by mere curiosity ; only a small 
proportion participated in the riot 
The other Catholic churches were 
guarded through the night. 

Every one now felt that a crisis 
had come demanding the most en- 
ergetic efforts for the suppression of 
the spirit of disorder. Accordingly 
on the following morning, Thurs 





* The statement in the newspapers that 
the bell in the tower of St Augustine's 
was the same which was formerly in the 
statehouse steeple, and which announced 
the Declaration of Independence is un- 
true. That bell is still preserved in the 
steeple of the statehouse, and rings out its 
merry peals every 4th of July. It has 
upon it in raised letters the following 
words from Lev. xxv; 10—* Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land, to all the 
inhabitants thereof.” 
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day, an immense number of citi- 
zens both of the city and county 
assembled in Independence Square 
to devise measures for the restora- 
tion of the public peace. They re- 
commended a general organization 
of the citizens as a patrol, and re- 
solved to sustain the constituted au- 
thorities in the most vigorous meas- 
ures to restore order. Then, and 
not till then, did the Sheriff and 
Mayor, after a dallying correspond- 
ence with the Attorney General re- 
specting their right to employ force 
of arms, issue the following procla- 
mation : 

“PROCLAMATION.—The Sheriff 
and Mayor under the authority of the 
Jaws, and the recommendations of the 
citizens of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, in town meeting assembled, DE- 
CLARE and PROCLAIM, that all per- 
sons whomsoever, are forbidden to be or 
appear in any streets or places in the city 
or county, which are or may be in the oc- 
eupation of the city authorities, or of the 
militia, for the preservation of the lives 
and property of the citizens. And the 
officers of the militia are hereby authori- 
zed to declare what streets and places are 
are thus occupied, and to employ such 
FORCE OF ARMS as may be necessa- 
ty to compel obedience to this order. Fire 
engines and hose carriages are required 
hot to enter such streets or places, with- 
outthe permission of the civil or military 
authorities, 

MORTON McMICHAEL, Sheriff, 

J. M. SCOTT, Mayor of Philadelphia. 
May 9th, 1844.” 

This proclamation had the desired 
effect. A mob, assembled in front 
of the principal Cathedral in the 
city, was instantly dispersed by the 
announcement of Gen. Cadwallader 
that he would comply with the deter 
of the proclamation. On the after- 
noon of the same day the Governor 
arrived in the city in the capacity 
of commander in chief, attended by 
several military companies from dif- 
ferent parts of the State. The Gi- 
rard bank was made the head quart- 
ers of the military, the city put un- 
der martial law, and all persons not 
employed in the preservation of or- 
der, required to be in their houses 
by 9 o’clock, P. M. ‘Twenty thou- 
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sand dollars were put at the dispo- 
sal of the committee of police, and 
one thousand dollars offered for the 
apprehension of the incendiaries 
who had set fire to the church. Sev- 
eral arrests were made of persons 
concerned in the riots. A renewal 
of violence was apprehended on the 
Sabbath, but the Romish Bishop 
suspended public worship in all the 
churches under his care, notwith- 
standing the assurance of Major 
General Patterson, that he had suf- 
ficient force at command to protect 
all religious denominations in their 
rights. Order was soon restored 
throughout the county. In a few 
days the Native American party 
held a meeting in Kensington with- 
out molestation. 

We have now presented an out- 
line of the facts connected with the 
Philadelphia riots with as much ac- 
curacy as it is possible for us to at- 
tain to, and with as much candor 
as we can exercise. We submit a 
few reflections upon this narrative. 

We have seen that the Irish Catho- 
lics were the aggressors. Defeat- 
ed in their scheme for excluding 
the Bible from the public schools, 
(whether justly or not we do not 
here say,) and alarmed by the or- 
ganization and success of a party 
opposed to the early naturalization 
of foreigners, they resolved to ac- 
complish by brute force as Irishmen 
and as Roman Catholics, that which 
they could not accomplish peaceful- 
ly as American citizens. They as- 
saulted their fellow citizens while in 
the peaceful exercise of one of their 
most important rights ; they assailed 
them on a second and a third occa- 
sion with murderous weapons, with- 
out the least provocation. They 
and they alone are responsible for 
the beginning of these outrages. 
And they exhibited in a most fatal 
light that spirit of intolerance which 
has ever characterized their reli- 
gion, and the cherishing of which is 
enjoined as a sacred duty upon all 
who profess that faith. Whatever 








judgment we may pass upon these 
painful scenes, let us not forget for a 
moment to whom the origin of them 
is to be ascribed. The Grand Jury 
charge it directly upon the Catholics. 


“The jury have been instructed by the 
court to inquire into the origin and cause 
which led to the recent gross violation of 
law, and to present the first and last 
aggressors, if possible. Upon this branch 
of inquiry, and from all the facts which 
came under their notice, they have come 
to the following conclusions : 

“« First—That the origin of these riots 
may be attributed to the very imperfect 
manner in which the laws have been ex- 
ecuted by the constituted authorities of 
the city and county of Philadelphia for 
several years past, and more especially in 
the district of Kensington, crime having 
met with lithe rebuke and scarcely any 

. . ' 
punishment. Emboldened by this impu- 
nity the abandoned and vicious have been 
encouraged to hold the law in contempt. 

* Second.—To the efforts of a portion 
of the community to exclude the Bible 
from our public schools. The jury are of 
opinion that these efforts in some measure 
gave rise to the formation of a new party, 
which called and held public meetings in 
the district of Kensington, in the pod 
ful exercise of the sacred rights and priv- 
ileges guarantied to every citizen by the 
constitution and laws of cur State and 
country. These meetings were rude- 
ly disturbed and fired upon by a band of 
lawless irresponsible men, some of whom 
had resided in our country only fora 
short period. ‘This outrage, causing the 
death of a number of our unoffending 
citizens, led to immediate retaliation, and 
was followed up by subsequent acts of 
aggression in violation and open defiance 
of all law.” 


It can not have escaped the notice 
of the reader that the Sheriff of the 
county was grossly remiss in his 
duty. We have seen that when he 
was requested to protect a lawful as- 
sembly which had been threatened 
with violence, he refused. This 
neglect of duty is formally laid to 
to his charge by responsible men. 
We have seen, also, that he did 
not appear upon the ground till long 
after the rioting had begun, and that 
he did not even then use any prompt 
and vigorous measures to suppress 
it. We have seen still further, that 
he took no pains to acquaint himself 
with his duty, but remained in will- 
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ful ignorance of it, till an indignant 
community demanded that his ay. 
thority should be exerted to the ut. 
most for the restoration of peace, 
and compelled him to adopt a course 
which was at once effectual, and 
which, if adopted at the first, would 
have saved a vast amount of blood 
and treasure. We would not hastily 
credit rumors prejudicial to the 
character of a public officer, but 
there is reason to believe that the 
Sheriff sympathized too deeply with 
one of the parties to act independ. 
ently. His name, Morton Me. 
Michael, bespeaks an Irish origin, 
though we believe that he was bom 
in this country. His family are 
said to be Protestants, but he is said 
to hold a pew ina Roman Catholic 
church. His conduct demands the 
most careful scrutiny. We would 
not affirm that he has made himself 
liable to impeachment, though we 
think that the effect of that step, if 
called for, would be highly salutary, 
The necessity of impeachment is dis- 
tinctly avowed by the Grand Jury. 

“The jury were also instructed to en- 
quire whether the officers in the city and 
county, entrusted with the execution of 
the law, have faithfully performed their 
duties during the recent riots. In pursu- 
ance of the duty thus devolved, much 
testimony bas been taken, and upon an 
attentive consideration of the evidence 
introduced before them, the jury are com- 
pelled to the conclusion, that if the police 
magistrates of the district of Kensington, 
and the Sheriff of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, had been more energetic 
and efficient, many lives might have been 
spared and much valuable property saved 
from destruction. It may be that these 
officers will be able hereafter to show that 
they have done all that it was possible for 
them under the circumstances, to perform; 
but judging as the jury necessarily must, 
from the ex-parte proof before them, they 
are of opinion that the conduct of these 
officers should receive a full, fair and legal 
investigation by the appropriate tribunals 
of the country.” 


Such were the proximate causes 
of these alarming and protracted 
scenes of violence. But there were 


other causes, which though more re- 
mote, were hardly less efficient 
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producing the result. Some of them 
deserve a passing notice. We have 
already seen that the manner in 
which Philadelphia is districted, af- 
fords great facilities for those who 
are disposed to trample on the laws 
todo so with impunity. But this is 
not a sufficient explanation of the 
frequency with which the spirit of 
the mob there develops itself. 

The population of Philadelphia is 
heterogeneous. So indeed is that of 
New York. But New York was origi- 
nally settled by a homogeneous pop- 
ulation, and the heterogeneous ele- 
ments which are now broughttogether 
there, are consolidated under one 
efficient government. Philadelphia, 
and in fact the state of Pennsylvania, 
though planted by a particular reli- 
gious sect, was early occupied by 
mixed and incongruous races, who 
were subjected to no centralizing, 
harmonizing influences. To this 
day the Germans exist in Pennsyl- 
vania as a distinct people. They 
are recognized as such by the legis- 
lature of the state in the appropria- 
tions which are made by that body 
to publish its transactions in the Ger- 
man as well as the English language. 
The state has never been American- 
ized. In Philadelphia too, the north- 
ern and southern elements of our na- 
tional system are brought into con- 
tact; and as is apt to be the case, 
the high toned moral sentiment of 
the north there yields to the laxer 
discipline of the south, and degene- 
rates into a like casuistry of law- 
lessness. With such elements of 
discord it is not surprising that Phil- 
adelphia should be the very seat of 
anarchy. 

Moreover, the predominating in- 
fluence in the early constitution of 
seciety there was not the influence 
oflaw. We all know that the Qua- 
kers are opposed to coercive mea- 
sures in the administration of gov- 
ernment. They would rule men by 
moral suasion, and by the principles 
of honesty, love and peace inherent 
mhuman nature. But their scheme, 
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however pleasing in theory, is not 
framed with reference to the known 
depravity of man. It has proved 
abortive. The prevalence of their 
principles has weakened the arm of 
law and given license to iniquity. 
They are now aiming as a body to 
lessen the restraints upon human 
passions by the abolition of capital 
punishment ; and would probably be 
more horror-stricken at the thought 
of a murderer’s suffering the just 
penalty of his crime, than at the 
sight of their fellow citizens butch- 
ered in the streets in open day. 

The impunity with which rioters 
have hitherto escaped in Philadel- 
phia, undoubtedly emboldened many 
to perpetrate the recent ourages. 
For some cause, perhaps for seve- 
ral causes, justice has been very im- 
perfectly administered in Philadel- 
phia for many years past. Wheth- 
er the evil is to be ascribed to the 
proverbial ingenuity of Philadelphia 
lawyers, to the imperfection of the 
laws themselves, to the low state of 
public sentiment in regard to law, 
or to the inefficiency and faithless- 
ness of the officers of law,—wheth- 
er it is owing to any combination of 
these causes, we do not take it upon 
us to determine. But there is a la- 
mentable defect somewhere. It is 
almost impossible in Philadelphia to 
bring a criminal to his deserts. The 
grand jury allude to this corrupted 
state of things in the following words : 

“In the course of their investigations, 
the jury have noticed the names of many 
are aes connected with the late riots, who 
iad been’ implicated in similar scenes in 
the days of a late sheriff; and it is a ques- 
tion difficult to answer on satisfactory 
grounds, how these men have contrived 
so long to set at defiance our courts of jus- 
tice, whose strong arm should be safely 
relied on promptly to rebuke and punish 
crimes which have disgraced us as a civ- 
ilized community.” 

A prominent reason why crime 
has such impunity in Philadelphia, 
is the facility with which convicted 
criminals obtain pardon from the 
Governor of the state. Never has 
the pardoning power, which is vest- 
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ed in the executive to meet extreme 
cases in the administration of justice, 
been so grossly abused as in Penn- 
sylvania for the last few years. Old 
offenders, criminals sentenced to the 
penitentiary for a long term of years 
or for life, thieves, adulterers, assas- 
sins, murderers, have been reckless- 
ly let loose upon the community, and 
may be seen at the polls at every 
election, guarding the interest of that 
distinguished friend of the “ largest 
liberty,” David R. Porter. Never has 
the gubernatorial chair been more 
deeply disgraced in any state, than 
in Pennsylvania under his adminis- 
tration. We know not whether he 
has ever read the scriptures ; but we 
should think that he made the unjust 
steward his model, and that in the 
bestowment of favor upon the in- 
mates of the penitentiary, he has 
been bespeaking favor for himself 
whenever he should receive his dues. 
In some instances his pardon of a 
criminal has even anticipated the 
sentence of the court. It may be 
that his * Excellency” is one of those 
high-minded philanthropists who re- 
gard all legal penalties as an insult 
to human nature ; but it is sometimes 
true that “a fellow feeling makes 
us wondrous kind.” To call upon 
Governor Porter to quell a riot in 
which the ringleaders were perhaps 
the very ren whom he had let loose 
from the penitentiary, and whom he 
would pardon again three days after 
their conviction, appears to us some- 
what farcical. We rejoice, and we 
presume that the friends of order 
and good government every where 
will rejoice, that the constitutional 
limit of his administration is just at 
hand. Will not the people of Penn- 
sylvania be careful hereafter to se- 
lect rulers who have at least some 
slight pretensions to respectability 
and moral principle ? 

But after all, the radical defect in 
the administration of law in Phila- 
delphia is in the people themselves. 
Had not public sentiment sanctioned 
deeds of violence in that communi- 
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ty again and again, they would not 


have become so frequent. Public 
officers are seldom found in advance 
of public opinion. But if there was 
a strong public sentiment against 
every species of outrage, no officer 
would flinch from his duty. The 
burning of Pennsylvania Hall might 
have been prevented by fifty reso. 
lute men ; but while thousands stood 
ready to applaud the deed, the po. 
lice officers did not venture to inter. 
fere. Even for some time after that 
event, no editor could comment up. 
on it with an honest independence 
without exposing himself to the fu. 

of the mob. The public senti- 
ment of Philadelphia sanctioned the 
burning of an edifice consecrated to 
the cause of human freedom. Behold 
the just retribution! The mob once 
let loose suffers no restraint. The 
torch which fired an odious abolition 
hall, may fire a church or a private 
dwelling. What a lesson has been 
taught the people of Philadelphia on 
the folly and guilt of conniving at 
crime! Let them learn that their 
only security against the repetition 
of such appalling scenes, is in pre- 
serving the sanctity of the law. We 
may talk of suppressing a riot by 
the force of arms, (and doubtless 
the recent riots might have been 
quelled by an early demonstration 
of military power ;)—we may com- 
mend the decision of Napoleon in 
pouring grape shot into the heart of 
a mob, and imagine that the like de- 
cision would repress the most turbu- 
lent of our own populace ; but we 
must not forget that our soldiers are 
not the hirelings of a military des- 
pot,—that they have not been train- 
ed to the profession of arms and 
taught to look on men as “ food 
for powde..” They are our fellow 


citizens, sympathizing with us in 
every great popular movement ;— 
they can not easily be induced to 
fire upon a mixed assembly at the 
risk of shooting down their own 
friends and neighbors. Our reliance 
for the support of law, must be up- 
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on the strength of law in the hearts 
ofthe people. ‘They must be taught 


to love the law—to reverence it as 
the bulwark of freedom—to stand 
in dread of anarchy as their most 
deadly foe. This, and this only, 
can make ours a strong government. 
And this Aas made it strong. Even 
the bloody events of the ‘ three days’ 
in Philadelphia have proved its 
strength. For when anarchy has 
triumphed over the law and its min- 
isters, and is rioting in the ruin it 
has made, the people rising in their 
own sovereignty, and frowning on 
the foul usurper, drive him from the 
midst of them, and set the law again 
uponitsthrone. ‘The strength of free- 
dom is in the strength of law ; and the 
strength of law is not in standing ar- 
mies, but in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. 

Our limits will not suffer us to en- 
ter at length upon the principles and 
policy of the Native American party, 
the organization and movements of 
which were an occasional cause of 
the Philadelphia riots. ‘That the fla- 
grant abuses in the municipal go- 
vernment of New York, warranted 
the strong rebuke which was given 
to both of the great political parties 
at the late election, we fully believe. 
The votes of Roman Catholics will 
mt soon be courted again by the 
promise of political power. But, 
while we rejoice in the temporary 
benefits of the new organization, we 
ae not prepared to approve of it asa 
permanent political party. Its ten- 
dency will be to organize in one 
compact and hostile body, the emi- 
grants who are yearly thronging to 
our shores, and'who might otherwise 
be swallowed up in the mass of our 
talive population, and become iden- 
tified with them in interests and pur- 
wits. It will keep alive a foreign 
feeling ; it will keep the refugees 
from civil and ecclesiastical oppres- 
sion in the old world, forever strang- 
ts to the spirit of our institutions. 
An Irishman cannot even blunder 
himself into a native American ; and 
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if shut out from fellowship with our 
native-born citizens, he will never 
become an American at all. Ro- 
manism will become a political or- 
ganization in the midst of us, and 
the Jesuit will appear as the advyo- 
cate of equal rights. 

The true method of dealing with 
Roman Catholic Irishmen, (for it is 
against this class particularly that 
the Native American party is or- 
ganized,) is little understood in our 
country. It deserves to be studied 
attentively by every patriot and 
Christian. ‘The subject was discuss- 
ed so much at length in our last 
number, that we simply refer to it 
here to say, that the only hope of 
success in our attempts to make 
them American and Protestant in 
their feelings, is in treating them 
kindly. They are dependent upon 
Protestants in this country for em- 
ployment. Let them see that Pro- 
testants have human hearts; and that 
Protestants in America have no 
sympathy with that Church estab- 
lishment which robbed them and 
ground them to the dust in the old 
world. Give them time to become 
enlightened. Give them time to un- 
derstand our institutions. Let them 
breathe the air of freedom and of 
love, and their hearts will swell and 
burst the chains of spiritual despot- 
ism. Their children, if not them- 
selves, will be thorough Americans ; 
they caanot be long the staunch ad- 
herents of Romanism on our soil— 
unless we make them such. 

One of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Native American party, 
that this is a Protestant country, is 
altogether wrong. ‘This is a Christ- 
ian country, for our national govern- 
ment recognizes, in various ways, 
the institutions of Christianity, and 
our laws are based upon its princi- 
ples. But it is not a Protestant 
country. Though the great majori- 
ty of its inhabitants are Protestants, 
Protestantism is not recognized in 
any form as the established religion 
of the land. 
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In making these remarks, we 
would not be understood to object to 
any wholesome changes which may 
be proposed in our naturalization 
laws. 

We will only add, that the events 
which we have contemplated are a 
warning to Roman Catholics. Led 
by their Priests and Bishops, they 
have attempted to make the civil 
government subservient to their hier- 
archy, to carry their schemes by 
stratagem at the polls, and when de- 
feated there, to gain their ends by 
force. They have aroused the in- 
dignation of the American people. 
They have kindled a fire which, if 
they fan it again, may utterly con- 
sume them. All the proclamations 


JAMES H. 


Tse Rev. James H. Linsey, 
with whose likeness the proprietor 
of the New Englander has chosen 
to decorate the present number, was 
born at Northford, Conn., May 5, 
1787, and died December 26, 1843. 

Till his mature age nothing re- 
markable appeared in his character. 
Though born and nurtured in a re- 
ligious family—his parents being 
members of a Baptist church—he 
passed through the period of child- 
hood and youth without any experi- 
ence of the power of the gospel. 
But in 1810, when he was nearly 
23 years of age, his character un- 
derwent a great transformation. He 
was made to know himself a sinner, 
and Him whom to know is life eter- 
nal. Moved by a desire to com- 
municate to others that which in his 
own experience was the wisdom of 
God and the power of God to sal- 
vation, he determined on educating 
himself for the Christian ministry. 
Religious considerations had waken- 
ed within him an earnest thirst for 
knowledge. In the face of many 
difficulties, he fitted himself for ad- 


and manifestoes of their Bishops to 
allay excitement cannot save them, 
These only exhibit more strikingly 
the danger of suffering them to gain 
the ascendancy. For, if the word of 
a Bishop can stay the fury ofa mob, 
the same word can arouse it. The 
Roman Catholic system is now seen 
to be utterly repugnant to our civil 
institutions. Let it not, then, ob. 
trude itself upon public notice. [py 
modest and quiet retirement, let it 
conform itself, if it can, to the ge. 
nius of a free country. Let not the 
Court of Rome attempt to dictate 
here. Let Pope and Prelate remem. 
ber the three days in Philadelphia, 
and beware ! 


LINSLEY. 


mission to college, went through 
the course of studies at Yale, and 
received his first degree in arts with 
the class of 1817. 

His constitution was already im- 
paired. Pulmonary disease com- 
pelled him to forego his cherished 
expectation of laboring in the Chns- 
tian ministry. With New England 
versatility, le entered upon the bu 
siness of teaching, first as the pria- 
cipal of an academy at New Co 
naan ; afterwards at Stratford, as the 
instructor of a few pupils whom he 
received into his own family. 

In 1831, having recovered so 
much health that he was encouraged 
to attempt public speaking, he was 
ordained to the work of the minis- 
try according to the usages of the 
Baptist churches. For a short time 
he served as pastor of a church in the 
vicinity of his residence. But in 
1836, he was compelled finaily t 
give up the work which he most 
loved. 

From this time forward, his life 
was little else than a_protract 
struggle with disease. For the sake 
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of the exercise in the open air, 
which was constantly necessary, he 
devoted a great portion of his time 
to Natural History. A series of 

pers from his pen, on the Natural 
History of Connecticut, published in 
the American Journal of Science, 
attests the extent of his researches, 
and has won for him an honorable 
reputation among men of science. 
These labors he pursued, continual- 
ly enriching his valuable collections 
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of specimens gathered and preserv- 
by himself, till all his labors were 
broken off by death. 

Religion, the quickening power 
of the gospel upon his intellectual 
powers and his moral sensibilities, 
made him a scholar; and then dis- 
ease, forbidding the pursuits which 
his heart in its yearnings after the 
highest usefulness had chosen, made 
him a Naturalist. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Discourse delivered in Boston, be- 
fore the Pastoral Association of 
‘Congregational Ministers in Mas- 
sachusetts, May 28, 1844, By Ep- 
warps A. Park, Bartlett Professor 
in Andover Theological Seminary. 
Andover, Allen, Morrill & Ward- 
well, 1844. 


Tus discourse, which has just 
come to our hands, we hail as indeed 
*a Tract for the Times.” We re- 
pice at it, especially as coming from 
Massachusetts. We rejoice at it 
more especially as having been pre- 
pared at Andover. We rejoice at 
it most especially as having been 
preached at Boston. We have looked 
with an eager eye to that part of 
New England, to see the Puritan 
spirit awake against the pretensions 
of Episcopacy, and we rejoice that 
we see tokens so decisive, that ** the 
Pilgrim spirit is not dead.” 

The sermon is founded upon Matt. 
¥, 18—16 as its text, and its subject 
is “some of the peculiar duties 
which are incumbent on the New 
England clergy.” This subject is 
ably handled under several appro- 
priate heads. The discourse is writ- 
ten in the well-known vein of its ac- 
complished author, and as delivered 
by himself, in connection with the 
somewhat peculiar circumstances of 
some of his audience, occasioned 


no little sensation among several 
classes of his hearers. Indeed, we 
suppose that the preacher himself 
hardly anticipated the measure of 
the appropriateness of his discourse, 
or the sensitiveness with which it 
was in fact received. Hence, we 
suppose, the allusions in his preface 
to the objections which had been 
made against it. 

We can see no ground for any ob- 
jection to the sermon, in the partic- 
ulars hinted at, or in others which 
rumor has sent abroad. We think 
it worthy of the highest praise, for 
the theme which it proposed, for its 
courteous and Christian temper, and 
its manly argument. It is indeed a 
defense of New England institu- 
tions. This may be a ground of ob- 
jection with those who are avowedly 
hostile to these institutions, and to 
those who, bearing our name, have 
too little sympathy with their princi- 
ples or spirit, but with none others. 
It has ever been the New England 
way, to contend for the truth, and to 
do it in a manly and open spirit. 

It is also a defense with a distinct 
and avowed reference both to the 
objections which have been made 
against our system, and to the secta- 
rian pleas which have been urged 
toour disadvantage. But what if itis ? 
Which is the nobler, to urge such 
attacks in a secret and whispering 
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way, or to expose and meet them ? 
Who made the first onset? Who 
cast the first stone? Is argument 
of this kind to be all on one side ? 
If we can show that we have the ad- 
vantage, upon the very grounds on 
which objections are made, shall we 
not do it, at least so long as our ears 
are stunned with the din of cease- 
less repetition? Ought we not to 
do it? Are we not sacredly bound 
to do it? Should we not be traitors 
to the memory of our fathers, did 
we not do it? Should we not be 
faithless to the trust for which they 
suffered the loss of all things that 
they might bequeath it to us, did we 
not show its value ? 

We have heard it said, that such 
efforts do no good,—that they irri- 
tate but do not convince. We think 
the contrary. We believe they do 
much good. We know of no better 
way to deal with all sorts of inflated 
things, than to prick them, even if 
the painted bubble suffer a collapse, 
or vanish into air. 

We have heard that it has been 
said, that there is no reasoning in the 
sermon. ‘There is, we confess, but 
little of the Episcopalian variety of 
this article, but a very considerable 
measure of the more substantial 
sort. Let those who think there is 
but little reasoning, set themselves to 
answer the little that there is, and 
perhaps they may discover that there 
is at least the quant. suff. for an or- 
dinary or extraordinary Episcopa- 
lian sermon. 

Last of all, we have heard it said, 
that the disconrse was ungentle- 
manly, nay, that it was excessively 
vulgar. On this point the tastes of 
men differ. Those Episcopalians 
whose estimate of things as genteel 
or otherwise is expressed in the 
maxim, that * Episcopacy is the 
only religion fit for a gentleman,” 
will be likely to think a little free- 
dom of remark at the expense of a 
thing so genteel to be “ decidedly 
vulgar.” Certain Congregational- 


ists may be of the same opinion. 
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There are those who see no yio. 
lation of gentlemanly or Christian 
courtesy in coolly marching their 
Christian brethren out of the pale of 
the church, provided only it be done 
in bland and silvery phrase, accom. 
panied by the responses and chant. 
ings in the metropolitan church aj 
Boston, amid a score of clergy jp 
rustling robes, and at the consecra. 
tion of an evangelical bishop. There 
are those who can thus be marched 
out, and yet be so bewildered by 
the imposing scene, that they do not 
know it, or think it very gentlemanly 
to submit meekly, nay, who will 
even praise the gentlemanly preach. 
er who does it, but whose taste js 
greatly offended if a Congregation. 
alist is so clownish as to hint, that 
there may possibly be as much van- 
ity as holiness in the love of the 
gown and surplice, the lawn sleeves 
and the miter. 

But, seriously, we believe, and 
have long believed, that the move- 
ments of Episcopalianism in Mass 
chusetts demand a grave attention, 
and we are glad that they begin to 
receive that attention. — Its attitude 
is peculiar, its language is guarded, 
its pretensions are seemingly moé- 
erate, its spirit is professedly and we 
hope honestly evangelical. But if 
those who have to do with it will not 
resent, as impertinent and officious, 
the advice of those who know some- 
thing of it in other ways than by 
report, we would take leave to say, 
that at this day the prelatical or hi- 
erarchical element is everywhere 
the same, and though it requires 
time fully to act itself out, it will 
show itself sooner or later. It may 
be resisted, and often it is resisted 
effectually, by the sanative energies 
of a healthy constitution. For @ 
time it may wear a mild and harm- 
less type. But it is an evil disease 
still. Facts also in the history of 
Episcopacy in Massachusetts for the 
last ten years, show conclusively, 
that as it has increased in strength, 80 
has it advanced in openness of pro* 
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elytism and in bigotry and exclusive- 
ness of pretension. 

{In the name then of the clergy of 
Massachusetts and of New England, 
we thank Prof. P. for his able ser- 
mon.* We know that we may thank 
him in the name of John Cotton, 
and Thomas Hooker, and John Dav- 
enport, and the other honored dead. 
In his own words, 


“ We do believe that the ecclesiastical 
m, which our fathers have left us, 
jmparts an activity, and an energy, and a 
verance, and a deep-seated love cf 
teeth, which proves the system to be 
Mapostolical,”” and yet we hear it often 
id, that the system is worn out; that it 
worked well enough in the rude times of 
the Pilgrims, but is too unwieldy for a 
densely-peopled state, too clumsy for the 
refinements of modern days; that it has 
been abandoned already by all young men 
of taste, and is acknowledged by our older 
men to be inefficient, and ill-fitted for this 
line generation. I know that we have, 
oye past indifference, given some rea- 
gon for this charge. and have allowed the 
fascinations of ceremony to steal in upon 
the plainness of truth ; but if we will only 
wake up from our lethargy, I can have no 
fear that the well-balanced miud of New- 
England will prefer a showy worship toa 
thoughtful! one, an outward beauty to 
inward strength. I know too well the 
hidden power of a Puritan faith. By 
night have I dreamed of an old ship of 
war returning from an important cruise, 
and lying becalined near the main land, 
her sails flapping lazily against her 
shrouds, her sailor-boys playing at the 
mast-head, and her mates dutta quietly 
in their berths; and the painted cances of 
her enemy came around her, and flour- 
ished their gilded oars, and robbed her of 
treasures, one after another; but 
when she had parted with more than she 
could afford to lose, and spared her good 
things to her own hurt,—and when the 





* Our readers will not be offended if 
we place before them here, a passage 
in which the generous author extends 
tous the right hand of fellowship “ Let 
Us give an adequate and a generous pat- 
fonage to some one religious journal, 
that shall commend itself to all parties 
and schools of the Puritans, and shall 
command the attention of every ham- 
letin New England. Let not a single 
parish be unvisited by our Quarterly 
iodical which comes forth from New 
aven, and which, from its published list 
of contributors, seems destined to be * the 
chariot and the horsemen of our Israel.” 


Vol. II. 62 
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breeze came and the winds blew,—then 
she remembered her name and her des- 
tiny, she spread out her canvas to the 
gales, and her pennons streamed in the 
air, and her young men hasted to their 
posts, and her old men lifted up their voi- 
ces louder than the sound of the waves, 
and the cannon spake from her sides, and 
she moved onward, clearing her way 
through the small craft that had come out 
against her, and riding forward conquer- 
ing and to conquer. * * * Our duty is 
plain. It is torise up and work ; to make 
the truth known, and to hold it fast; not 
to think too much of the minor evils 
which attend our church polity, nor too 
little of the preponderating good which 
comes from it. While we choose to unite 
with all men who love union in a good 
cause, we must disdain to purchase the 
favor of sectarians at the sacrifice of those 
principles with which ‘ came the germ of 
our republic,’ and on which the preva- 
lence of a spiritual Christianity will ever 
greatly rely. We are bound to make our 
spiritual heritege an ornament to our be- 
loved land, and we have no license to 
leave it as a common waste ground for the 
depredations of any who may have more 
zeal for forms than for equal rights. * * * 
Let us wrap ourselves round about with 
truth as with a garment, and let our faces 
shine with the light thereof Let us em- 
ulate the piety of our ancestors, and be 
men mighty with God and prevailing at 
the throne of his grace. Remembering the 
fires of Smithfield, and the ashes of our 
fathers and our mothers who sleep in Bun- 
hill Fields, let us draw near to the foot- 
stool of mercy, and offer the prayer which 
was so often repeated by our Puritan an- 
cestors, ‘ Give ear, oh Shepherd of Israel! 
thou that leadest Joseph tibes flock ; thou 
that dwellest between the cherubims, 
shine forth,—Thou hast brought a vine 
out of Egypt: thou hast cast out the hea- 
then and planted it. Thou preparedst 
room before it, and didst cause it to take 
deep root, and it filled the land. The 
hills were covered with the shadow of it, 
and the boughs thereof were like the 
goodly cedars. She sent out her boughs 
unto the sea, and her branches unto the 
river. Let not then her hedges be broken 
down ; so that all they which pass by the 
way shall pluck her. Let not the boar 
out of the wood waste it, nor the wild 
beast of the field devour it Reiurn, we 
beseech thee, oh God of hosts, look down 
from heaven, and behold, and visit this 
vine, and the vineyard which thy right 
hand hath planted, and the branch that 
thou madest strong for thyself —Se will 
we not go back from thee ; quicken us, 
and we will call upon thy name ‘turn 
us again, O Lord of hosts; cause thy face 
to shine, and we shall be saved.’”’ 








The Goths in New England : a Dis- 
course delivered at Middlebury 
College, Aug. 13th, 1843; by 
Geo. P. Marsu. 


Tue title of this oration is intend- 
ed to convey no reproach, but rath- 
er the highest honor,—as might be 
argued from the consideration that 
the author, an ardent and thorough 
Scandinavian scholar, could hardly 
fail of having a high respect for the 
kindred Gothic race. Mr. Marsh is 
far from being one of those, who 
from the narrow prejudices of a sect, 
lay bare with unnatural joy the fail- 
ings of their own ancestors, while 
they are blind to the exalted virtues 
which formed the crown of the 
New England character; who de- 
claim for the hundredth time on the 
witch delusion, and make the discov- 
ery that commerce and not religion 
led our forefathers to this wilderness. 
He is a genuine son of New Eng- 
land, one who honors his mother by 
paying her the meed of thanks for 
the good principles and examples 
she has preserved until the present 
generation, and who wishes that the 
puritan character stamped on the in- 
stitutions of New England may be 
handed down as the true conserva- 
tive principle of our political welfare. 

In order that this may be effected, 
it is important, as Mr. Marsh justly ob- 
serves, not to forget or feel an indif- 
ference, to the events of our nation- 
al infancy. If the cry is * onward” 
only, we shall give ourselves up to 
circumstances, and be moulded in- 
to excellence neither by recollec- 
tions of the past, nor by that con- 
sciousness of a high destiny which 
grows out of them. Much less can 
we in such a case be that truly de- 
vout people which beholds the hand 
of God in all its history. But it 
is equally important to feel that our 
history does not begin at the revolu- 
tion—that it is developed, under the 
guidance of providence, out of the 
character and principles of those 
who first came over. The rock of 
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Plymouth, the old oak tree in George 
street, these are our historical star. 
ing points, the birth places of states, 
National institutions grow out of na. 
tional character ; and as this isa fly. 
ent which may be acted on and chan. 
ged by a multitude of causes, we 
cannot retain what is good in our 
past being as a nation, without efforts 
analogous to those which an individ. 
ual uses to preserve his own charac. 
ter and habits from whatever cap 
tempt and injure. 

But to what causes must the puri- 
tan character be referred? Their 
intellectual character, answers Mr, 
Marsh, was derived from their re. 
mote Gothic ancestry, and took its 
free shape from the removal of the 
tyranny of Rome ; their moral traits 
were the temper and spirituality of 
Christianity in the Gothic soul ; and 
the difference between the mind of 
New England and that of the moth- 
er country, is due partly to the polit- 
ical and religious circumstances of 
the colonies at first, but chiefly te 
the fact that they emigrated at a time 
when the mind of England was ina 
healthy state, striving to get rid of 
the Roman element which had influ. 
enced it forevil. This struggle was 
not altogether successful ; a reaction 
took place, and the mind of England 
received back again the unhealthy 
ingredient. But the scions taken 
from it in that healthiest period of 
its history, and transplanted beyond 
the reach of the causes which car 
ried society backwards in the old 
country, had free room to develop 
the good qualities which the parent 
stock then possessed. 

After some remarks upon the age 
when the puritans arose, Mr. Marsh 
proceeds to give what he considers 
to be the traits of the Gothic mind, 
as contrasted with the Roman. The 
former is characterized by reason 
and imagination,—the latter by un- 
derstanding and fancy. While the 


Roman mind looks at the formal and 
outwarel, the Gothic turns to the living 
spiritual essence. 


To the Roman 
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mind truth lies in the formula and 
the creed,—to the Gothic, in those 
central truths from which the for- 
mula may be evolved. In literature 
and art, the Roman mind seeks to at- 
tract by material and sensuous beau- 
ty; the Gothic ‘“ pursues the devel- 
opment of a principle, the realization 
of an idea.” In government the 
fiction of a divine indefeasible right, 
and the tendency to support arbitra- 
ry power, belong to the Roman 
mind; while the Gothic, essentially 
free in the domain of thought, aims 
also at outward freedom. In reli- 
gion the Roman, sinking Christiani- 
ty into an outward system, ascribes 
its efficacy to its ceremonies and 
symbols, and loves it for its splendid 
but dead rites, while the Gothic mind 
feels it to be “‘a living spiritual in- 
fluence, and believes that all its 
outward rites are symbolical of that 
internal work by which the intellect 
is elevated and the heart purified.” 
The former holds religious truths as 
matters of opinion,—the other as ar- 
ticles of belief “* to be embraced be- 
cause the witness from within, coin- 
ciding with the evidence from with- 
out, assures him with the certainty 
of demonstration that God’s word is 
very truth. As the Roman mind 
tends towards the form, it must of 
course place the unity of religion in 
oneness of forms, in worshiping with 
the same rites; and on the other 
hand, the Gothic mind, tending to- 
wards the free and the spiritual, will 
of course see the spirit of Christian- 
ity under different outward manifes- 
tations, and will not seek to fetter 
the soul by rites, laws of uniformity, 
and doctrines of exclusion.” 

These traits are found with great- 
er or less prominence, observes Mr. 
Marsh, in all the nations of Europe. 
In the German states, the spirit and 
principles of the governments deri- 
ved from the holy Roman empire of 
the middle ages, are altogether op- 
— to those of the people. In 

ngland these traits have by turns 
preponderated, but have never been 
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harmoniously combined. ‘It is to 
the present general ascendancy of the 
Roman element, that most of the 
defects of the English character of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries are to be ascribed ; and the sen- 
suous philosophy of Locke, and its 
wretched corollary the selfish mo- 
rality of Paley, are rather the ex- 
ponents than the causes of the lead- 
ing tendencies of the English mind.” 
After mentioning some defects of 
the puritans themselves, which stain- 
ed them for a while but were grad- 
ually wiped off, Mr. Marsh proceeds 
to enumerate some of those which 
he thinks still to adhere to the Eng- 
lish nation. He mentions the want 
of the historic sense in the English 
people, arising from their looking at 
things only in their outward and im- 
posing forms; their general inferi- 
ority in the arts of design; their 
propensity to pay reverence to the 
aristocracy, and to prop it up by 
enactments against nature ; and the 
artificial state of society in England 
beyond what is known elsewhere in 
Europe. These are heavy charges, 
but the strongest partizan of Eng- 
land must admit that they are true 
to some extent. The present age 
will determine whether they are to 
remain true, or whether a revolution 
in society, sudden or gradual, is to 
give free room to the better ingredi- 
ents of the English character. - For 
ourselves we hope that England may 
gain moral strength by every change ; 
and nothing which could happen to 
any nation abroad would distress us 
so much, as to see our mother coun- 
try humbled and sitting in the dust. 
But there are some vices existing 
or thought to exist among ourselves, 
which Mr. Marsh finds it proper to 
mention. These are the love of 
gain and a want of reverence for 
old institutions. In regard to the 
first, he defends the national char- 
acter by observing that we make 
money the means, not the end. 
Covetousness may exist amongst us, 
but avarice is rare. And good use 
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is made of money, for the instances 
of public spirit are far more com- 
mon than in Europe. The mode of 
getting property, however, is a faulty 
one. ‘There is a“ disposition to ac- 
cumulate, not by increase, but by 
exchange,—to transfer wealth, not 
to produce it.” In regard again to 
the want of reverence for antiquity, 
Mr. Marsh ingeniously observes that 
in part it is to be ascribed to our im- 
pulse to overlook the outward form 
and rest upon the indwelling princi- 
ple. “The notion of antiquity,” 
says he, “can not attach to princi- 
ple, for truth being eternal is ever 
young. Again, antiquity is but a 
comprehensive name for associations 
and traditions connected with local- 
ities, monuments, ruins, or other an- 
cient material objects. In this sense, 
therefore, it necessarily partakes of 
a local character; and an emigra- 
ting people leaves behind it with the 
localities, the associations and the 
traditions upon which that reverence 
is founded.” Antiquity again is rel- 
ative. In our existence of two cen- 
turies we have lived longer than the 
Chinese monarchy, and our puritan 
fathers are at a farther remove in 
one sense from our widely sweeping 
political institutions than one of the 
earliest Pharaohs is from Mahomet 
Ali’s Egyptians. If we reverence 
our ancestors, the beginners of our 
era, that will be true and deserved 
reverence for antiquity. 

Mr. Marsh now notices another 
evil, the influence of large commer- 
cial towns ; they have, he thinks, far 
more than their due weight in the 
councils of the nation in teaching 
theories of trade ; they breed a race 
of narrow minded cits whose sphere 
of vision never goes beyond the lamp 
district ; and they are the inlet for 
mischievous foreign notions and 
manners. There is much that is 
true in this; but is it more than part 
of the truth? We think of one, 
when we read it, who represents an 
inland state in Congress, and who as 
he looks on the beautiful lake where 
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he lives and on the noble moun 
tains to the west of it, rejoices that 
it is not the boundless ocean, Mr, 
Marsh closes with an appeal to young 
men to acquaint themselves with the 
history of their ancestors,—an ap. 
peal in which, as becomes its name, 
the New Englander heartily joins, 
There is much in this discourse 
which indicates the power of wide 
historic generalization,x—much to 
awaken trains of thought and inquiry, 
How far our New England character 
is developed in regard to some of 
the points which the author men. 
tions, may be a doubt to some, while 
others may suspect that he is severe 
and partial in his account of the 
traits which the Romans left as their 
legacy to the nations of Europe. 





The Prelatical Doctrine of the Apos. 
tolical Succession examined : with 
a Delineation of the High-Church 
System. By H. A. Boarpmay, 
Pastor of the tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. Philadel. 
phia: published by Wm. 8. Mar- 
tin; New York, Robert Carter; 
Boston, Crocker and Brewster; 
Pittsburg, Thomas Carter. 348 
pp- 12mo. 


Tuts is avowedly a * book for 
the people ;” and its substance was 
first brought before the author’s own 
congregation ina course of Lectures. 
Its style is neat and chaste, and its 
arguments level with the compre- 
hension of the community at large. 
The general views of the author co- 
incide with those of Dr. Miller, Dr. 
Mason, Dr. Smyth of South Caro- 
lina, and other standard writers of 
the Presbyterian Church. ‘The re- 
cent efforts of the High-Church par 
ty in the Episcopal Church to bring 
the Christian community fully inte 
their views, Mr. Boardman regards 
as a hostile assault upon all other de- 
nominations of Christians. Of this 


movement, he says, * We regard it 
as a systematic and violent attack 
upon the faith once delivered to the 
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gints—as a daring attempt to seize 
the crown rights of the Re- 
deemer. We look upon it as an or- 
ized scheme for establishing an 
gelusive and lordly Hierarchy in 
the country. We believe the whole 
tendency of the system is to substi- 
tute a mere ritual religion for true 
Christianity. We feel called upon, 
therefore, by every consideration of 
riotism, of fealty to the Great 
d of the Church, and of fidelity 
to the spiritual interests of those 
around us, to bring the pretensions 
of this party to the test of Scripture 
and History.” He then proceeds, 
first, to confute the pretensions and 
dogmas of High-Church Episcopa- 
jians, and, afterwards, to expose the 
evil tendencies of the prelatic sys- 
tem. In summing up the contents 
of the volume, he says, “I have 
given, in chapter i., my reasons for 
entering on this investigation, by ex- 
hibiting, from their own writings, the 
exclusive and arrogant pretensions 
ofthe High-Church party. In chap- 
teri. to vi. inclusive, | have brought 
the dogma of an unbroken prelatical 
succession to the test of Scripture, 
of History, and of admitted facts— 
exposed the fallacy of its principles, 
and contrasted it with the true doc- 
tine of succession. In the second 
part of the work, on the character- 
istics and tendencies of the system, 
Ihave endeavored to show that it 
ptoposes an unauthorized and delu- 
sve rule of faith—that it puts the 
Church in Christ’s place—that it is 
ttvariance with the whole scope and 
tenor of the New Testament—that 
it tends to aggrandize the prelatical 
clergy, and to substitute a mere ri- 
tual religion for true Christianity— 
and that, in its practical working, it 
is adapted to harrass and delude 
those who are honestly inquiring for 
the way of salvation.” 





4 Grammar of the Greek Language. 
Part first. A practical Grammar 
of the Attic and common dialects, 
with the Elements of General 
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Grammar. By Aupuevs Crossy, 
Professor of the Greek language 
and Literature in Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Boston: James Monroe & 
Co., 1844. 


Tue number of Greek Grammars, 
both of foreign and domestic origin, 
which have been published in our 
country within a few years, shows, 
on the one hand, a considerable 
demand for such guides to students, 
and, on the other, a feeling that per- 
fection has not been obtained. And 
this feeling is nota wrong one. As 
it regards the forms of the language, 
indeed, there can be little improve- 
ment upon the basis of Buttmann’s 
system, which will probably never 
be much amended, except in the 
theory of composition and deriva- 
tion ; although, no doubt, some light 
has been thrown upon important 
parts of grammar since Buttmann’s 
death, and some will yet be obtain- 
ed from a comparison of kindred 
tongues. But, in syntax, neither 
Buttmann nor Matthiz was eminent- 
ly successful ; and yet this, the soul 
and spirit of grammar, which con- 
nects it with the mind and life of a 
a nation, is what needs most to be 
brought into the right shape. It is 
here that most elementary gram- 
mars, published in this country, have 
failed. ‘They crowd the memory 
with rules, without letting the stu- 
dent know why the rule is as it is, 
and not otherwise. Of what use is 
it to be able to say that this and that 
class of verbs govern the genitive, 
without having the idea of the geni- 
tive in the mind, from which all such 
rules may be deduced, and to which 
they may be referred. Mr. Crosby’s 
grammar is a favorable exception to 
the remarks we have made above. 
In the etymological part, it has not, 
as we know, any advantages in 
plan or execution over the best of 
our native elementary guides to the 
study of Greek. But, in syntax, this 
ingenious and thorough scholar has 
attempted something higher thanany 
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of his predecessors. His object is 
to open the door to the principles of 
syntax. Under his touch, the dead 
rules of others assume a living and 
organized form, and the student finds 
himself in the midst of an intellectu- 
al system devised thousands of cen- 
turies ago by the human mind. We 
are persuaded, that if students of 
Greek will have the patience to un- 
derstand Mr. Crosby's system, and, 
especially, to master the many new 
terms which he has introduced into 
his work, they will find a discipline 
of mind derived from their labor, 
which they never dreamed, perhaps, 
that grammar could afford. Nor is 
this work calculated to benefit stu- 
dents alone—students, we mean, of 
tolerably mature minds, for, per- 
haps, a younger class could only 
learn the general rules, without en- 
tering into the reasons of things ; but 
masters, also, will seldom need to 
go further than this grammar to find 
solutions of all the difficulties, and 
explanations of all the phenomena 
of syntax. In fact, we anticipate 
from its use, and from that of Kiih- 
ner’s, which has since appeared, a 
new and more enlightened study of 
the Greek language, attended with 
such increased improvement to the 
student as will make him feel much 
more respect for grammar than he 
now does. Grammar, henceforth, 
will be regarded as a beautiful 
growth of the human mind, rather 
than a set of rules to be hammered 
into aching heads. 





M. Tullii Ciceronis Oratio pro A. 
Cluentio Avito ad Judices. Ed- 
ited by E. A. Jounson, Prof. of 
Latin in the University of the City 
of N. York. Published by Geo. & 
H. Miller, 647 Broadway, 1844. 


Tus edition of Cicero’s Oration 
for Cluentius can not fail to be ac- 
ceptable to the student of the Latin 
language, and the lover of Roman 
eloquence. The editor has judged, 
and we think correctly, that the 
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reading of the speeches of the 
Roman orator should not be limited 
to the preparatory course of study; 
and accordingly he has published 
this oration to be read by the more 
mature scholar. 

Perhaps no oration of Cicero has 
more in it than this for Cluentius, to 
interest the reader. The varie 
which it exhibits of both matter and 
style, is very great. From the cir. 
cumstances of the defense, the om. 
tor was led to employ an unusual 
amount of narrative, which is re. 
markable for affording the finest ex. 
amples of the union of conciseness 
and perspicuity in the statement of 
facts, so essential in this department 
of forensic speaking. The argu 
meut also throughout, deserves par. 
ticular notice, for its ingenuity, both 
when the orator endeavors to prove 
directly the innocence of bis client, 
and where he meets the objections 
of his opponents. There are like. 
wise numerous passages of highly 
impassioned eloquence. The whole 
discourse throws much light on th 
morals of the Romans, as well as oa 
the course of legal proceedings, at 
the time when it was pronounced, 
Cicero, in one of his rhetorical 
works, refers to this oration ina 
manner which shows the estimation 
in which he held it ; and Quintilian 
has drawn from this source various 
examples to illustrate his oratorical 
precepts. Some account of this or 
tion is given also by Dr. Blair inhis 
twenty eighth lecture. 

To the oration is prefixed a full 
analysis of its contents, which, with 
the judicious notes of the editor, wil 
remove such difficulties as the st 
dent may meet with in the text. The 
typographical execution of this work 
is very neat and correct. 





Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans: with extracts 
the exegetical works of the Fath 
ers and Reformers. — Translated 
from the original German of Dt. 
Frep. Ave. Gotrren THOLUCS, 
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Professor of Theology in the 
Royal University of Halle, and 
corresponding member of the Asi- 
atic Society of London. By the 
Rev. Rosert Menzies. First 
American, from the second re- 
yised and corrected Edinburgh 
edition. Philadelphia: Sorin & 
Ball, 1844. pp. 432: large 8vo. 
Sold by Tappan & Dennet, Bos- 
ton. 


The modest author of this very 
jearned and judicious commentary, 
who, for twenty years, has been the 
most powerful advocate of orthodox 
theology in Germany, requested the 
following notice to be prefixed to 
this translation: “1 wish especially 
io remark, that the work is to be re- 

as the production of an 
earlier period of my life, and as 
having been intended for a partic- 
ular purpose. | composed it in my 
wenty-fifth year, [A. D. 1824,] 
with the special view of commend- 
ing to the hearts of my countrymen 
the doctrine of justification by faith, 
which, at the time, | perceived to 
be greatly misunderstood, Other 
points are hence labored with less 
care; and at this time, I believe, 
that upon the 9th chapter I should 
be able to give some more profound 
views. Accordingly, it by no means 
presents what | now consider as the 
beau ideal of a theological com- 
mentary.” 

Notwithstanding the low estimate 
of his own work by Dr. Tholuck, 
ve know not where to find a more 
profound and satisfactory exposition 
ofthis very difficult epistle. We 
have not indeed examined it minute- 
ly, from the beginning to the end ; 
but we have read carefully and crit- 
cally a large part of it; and we 
think we do not over estimate its 
merits. Its prominent excellencies 
tre, that the commentator seems at 
mee to penetrate into the inmost 
soul of the inspired author; and, 
While he shews himself to be master 
of the whole subject before him, he 
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appears to have entire command of 
all the philological and historical 
knowledge which can elucidate or 
confirm his expositions. At the 
same time he, on the one hand, 
introduces no foreign topics, and 
makes no needless display of eru- 
dition; and on the other, meets 
every real difficulty, answers every 
important inquiry, and leaves noth- 
ing unsaid which was necessary for 
a full and clear explanation of the 
sacred text. He has, moreover, 
adorned and strengthened his inter- 
pretations by numerous extracts and 
citations from the best exegetical 
works of the Greek and Latin Fa- 
thers and the reformers of the six- 
teenth century. If Prof. Tholuck 
can now, at the age of 45, produce 
a better exposition of this Epistle 
than he actually produced at the age 
of 25, we invite him to prove it by 
publishing (eine neue umgearbeitete 
Ausgabe) a new and improved edi- 
tion. 

The translator appears to have 
done his part in a pretty satisfactory 
manner. We only regret that he 
did not give us a translation of the 
Paraphrase, which Tholuck publish- 
ed to be used with the commentary, 
and that he has not subjoined suita- 
bie indices to the work. 





Rudiments of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy: designed for 
younger classes in Academies, and 
for Common Schools. By Deni- 
son OtmsTED, Professor of Nat- 
ural Philosophy and Astronomy, 
in Yale College. pp. 292, 18mo. 
New Haven, 1844. 


We welcome this unpretending 
volume with pleasure. An intro- 
ductory work on Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy for our common 
schools, and for the younger classes 
in Academies, differing in some im- 
portant respects from those now be- 
fore the public, has long been need- 
ed, It seems to us that Professor 
Olmsted’s Rudiments is a work hap- 
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pily adapted to supply these wants. 
The style of it is simple and chaste, 
the arrangement is appropriate and 
natural, the selection of topics from 
the illimitable field of nature is am- 
ple and judicious, and in every point 
of view, the work is eminently cal- 
culated both to interest and instruct 
the young mind. 

An acquaintance with Prof. Olm- 
sted’s larger treatises on Philosophy 
and Astronomy, together with the 
high reputation of the author as a 
scholar and practical teacher, led 
us to expect in these Rudiments a 
work of no ordinary merit; but we 
must be permitted to say that upon 
a careful perusal of the work we 
find our expectations more than re- 
alized. Olmsted’s larger Philoso- 
phy and Astronomy are used as text 
books, we believe, in a great major- 
ity of the colleges and universities 
of our country, and are enjoying an 
unexampled popularity; but if we 
are not much mistaken, his Rudi- 
ments will become a text book for 
more minds, and exert more influ- 
ence on the intelligence and _pro- 
gress of the American people, than 
= of his preceding works. 

t can not but be a matter of high 
gratification to the friends of popu- 
lar education, to see men whose 
minds are stored with science, will- 
ing to make their attainments and 
the results of their observation and 
experience accessible to the hum- 
blest as well as the most favored 
child in the land. 

We commend the Rudiments to 
the guardians of education, and all 
who are “ogaged in the honorable 
employment of training the minds 
of the young. 





Sermons, preached upon several oc- 
casions. By Ronext Soutn, D.D. 
Prebendary of Westminster, and 
Canon of Christ’s Church, Oxford. 
A new edition, in four volumes, 
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including the Posthumous Dis. 
courses. Philadelphia: Sorin & 
Ball, 1844. Sold also by Tappan 
& Dennet, Boston. 137 sermons 
—2,300 pages, large Svo. 


Few preachers in the Established 
Church of England have obtained 
higher celebrity, by their published 
discourses, than the acute, the witty, 
and the sarcastic Dr. South. Born 
in 1633, educated at Oxford, and 
admitted to Orders in 1658, he was 
a popular preacher at Westminster 
and Oxford for more than half a 
century, and died in 1716, at the 
age of 83. Though accused of sy. 
cophancy to Cromwell, and of tak. 
ing side with the Presbyterians 
against the Independents, before the 
Restoration, he afterwards became 
the unsparing scourge of all Repub. 
licans, and of the Dissenters of every 
name, till the day of his death. As 
a theologian, he was soundly ortho- 
dox, according to the standard of his 
church. In his sermons, when he 
has no aim but simply to inculcate 
the doctrines or duties of Christia- 
nity, he is learned, acute, and inge- 
nious, yet too fond of piquant witi- 
cisms. Whenever he assails Dis- 
senters, or Republicans, he is ex- 
tremely intolerant, abusive, and full 
of gall. Although he never exhi- 
bits much unction, yet he is always 
interesting by the vividness of his 
conceptions, and the piquancy of bis 
language. The sermons of Dr. 
South will find readers so long as 
vigorous thought, combined with 
withering sarcasm, shall be appreci- 
ated. ‘The work is well printed, and 
on good paper. Each volume con- 
tains full plans, or analyses, of all 
the sermons in it; and a valuable 
Index to the whole work is subjoined 
to the last volume. ‘This is, ua 


doubtedly, the best and the only com- 
plete edition of all the published 
sermons of this celebrated preacher. 























